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' «) 

CRAl^TEI^ I 

6 

A Sl^PPRESSED PASSAGE. 

^ ‘ ) 

M r JENKINSON NEELD was an elderly »ian of 
comfortable private means | he had chambers in 
?all ,]5ifall, close to^the Imperium Club, and; his short 
stoutish figure, topped by a chubby spectacled face, might 
be seen entering that dignified establishment every day 
at lunch time, and ^l^o at the hour of dinner on the even- 
ings when he had no inVitation elsewhere. He had once* 
practised at the Bar, and liked to explain that he had de- 
serted his profession for the pursuit of literature. He did 
not, however, write on his own account ; he edited. He 
would edit anything provided there was no great public 
demand for am editi6n of it. ll^eg^ardless of present fav^^ 
he appealed ^ posterity — as gentlemdh with private 
means are quitm entitled to^o. Perhaps he made rather 
J^ tnand s d^osterity ; but that was his business — 
ana us: his taste was curioys and his con- 

science acute. He was very minute and very scrupulous, 
very pain^aking and very discreet, in the exercise of his 
duties. Posterity may perhaps like these qualities in an 
editor of memoirs and diaries ; for such were Mr NeeW’s 
favourite subjects. ’^Sometimes he fejl int j a sore struggle 
J)etween curiosity and disc^tion, having impulses in him- 
self which he forbore to attribute to posterity. ^ 
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Be was in just such a fijf now — s'^he thought tohimself 
he perused.the manuscript before him. ^ It wks the 
Journal of his detease^ friend Jos5ah Cholderton" soflie- 
time Member of Parliament (in the Liberal iifterest) for the 
borough of Baxtor. in Yorkshire, Commercial Delegate to 
thp Congp-ess of Munich in ’ 64 , and Inyentor of the Hy- 
groxeric Method of Dressing Wool. N cf wonder posterity" 
was to be interested in Cholderton ! Yet at times — and 
especially during his visits td the Continent — the diarist 
indulged himself in digressfops abofat peopld he encoun- 
tered , and these assuriled now and then a character so 
personal, or divulged episodes so private, that the editor 
had recourse to his blue pencil and/drew it y^ith a sigh 
through pages which he had himself found no small relief 
from tile severer record of Cholderton’s services to the 
t commerce of his country. Mr Nfeeld sat now wjth blu^ 
pencil ju(ficially poised, considering the following pasrage 
in his friend’s recollections The entry, bore date Heidel- 
berg, 1875. ‘ 

c “At the widow’s” (Mr Cholcjprtdn is speaking of a 
certain Madame de Kries) ® pleasant vifla I became ac- 
quainted with a lady who made something of a sensation 
in her day, and whom I remember both for her own sake 
and because of a curious occurrence connected with her. 
A year and a half before (or therepbout^ socjiety had 
1t}i,v,n startled by the elopfeiftent of Miss TTwith Sir R. E. 
They were married, went to France, ana lived together 
a month or two. Suddenly Sir R. went c d" alrtie ; whose 
the fault was nobody knew, or at least ^ 

ears. The ladj^ was not long left ih solitude, and, 'wben 
I met her, she passed as Mrs F., wife of Captain F. Th% 
Captain seemed to me an ordinary good-looki.ig rec^kless 
young fellow ; but Mrs F. was a more striking person. 
She was tall, graceful„and very faif, a beautiful woman (I 
might %ther say gfel) beyond question. Talk vpvealed 
her as«n absolute child in a*^ moral sense, with a child’s 
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infinite candour, a child’s il^finite deceit, a child’s lov^ of 

praise; a child’s defiance of censurg where s^pproval wcflild 
be too dearly earned. Ghe was hardly a qoasonable'beinl^, 

) as we men of^ the world understand the term ; she was 
however an exceedingly attractive crea^re. The natural 
feelings of a woman, at least, were strong in her.jand s^e 
'was fretting over the prospects of the baby wh® was soon 
to be bom to her. Captain F. shared her anxiety.’ I 
understood their feelings ev^n more fully (in any case the 
situation was distressfrig) when I learnt from Madame de 
Kri^ that iq certain evehts* (which happened late#) the 
lady and her child after her would become persons of rank 
and importance. , 

Now comes the scene which has stamped itsel?' on my 
memory. I was sitting in Madame de Kries’ parlodr with 
her and-her daughter — an odd dark Mttle thing, five or six 
year-sjold. Suddenly, Mrs F. came in. She was^n a state 
of agitation and ex9itement by no means healthy (I should 
suppose) for ono in her condition. She held a letter in 
her hand and waved- it in the air, crying, ‘ Sir R.’s dead. 
Sir R.’s dead! We can be rftarried ! Oh, we’re in time, 
in time, in time ! ’ Extraordinary as such exclamations 
may appear when the circumstances and my own presence 
are considered, I have repeated them verbatim. Then 
she sank down on the sofh, Madame de Kries kneeling 
by her, w)iile tb| Imp (as I caWed the child, whom I 
liked) stared at flier open-eyed, wondering no doubt what 
the fuss was abot'|. Directly after F. came in, alniost as 
um-^-as .Mis.F^. the pair between them managed to 
ex^SlJT to us’thaffflWlad received a Ijetter from Sir R.’s 
servant (with whom she llad apparently maintained some 
communication), anncJuncing that his master had, after 
two «iays’ illness, died of heart complaint on the 6th J une. 
‘Think of th^ differetye it makes, the enormous differ- 
ence!' she gasped, ^jumping up again a&d standing in 
the middle of the room. Shepwas so full of this id^a that 
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sh«did not spare a thought io the'dead man or*to any- 
t^ng which might strike us as peculiar or 4istasteful in 
her'own attitude and the way in which she received* the 
inews. ‘ ‘ We shall be married directly,’ s^e continued 
with that strange’ absence of shame' or pretence vfhich 
aldvays marked her, ‘ and then it’ll be lall right, and no- 
body’ll bd able to say a word in the ’future.’ She went 
on in this strain for a long while, until Madame de Kries 
at last insisted on her calmmg hprself, and proposed to 
accompany her to her own' hou§e. At this point I made 
my excuses and retired, the Imp following me to the 
doojr sfnd asking me, as I went out,^why people had to 
be married s^ain when other peojlle died ;o she was a 
child who needed wiser and firmer bringing-up than her 
mother gave her, 

I did not myself see Captftin *and Mrs F. agtfin, as I 
|eft Heidelberg the next day, 22 nd fune. I learnf how- 
ever from Madame de Kries that the wedding was hurried 
on and took place on the day following my departure ; 
after this the pair went to Badeai, aMd there, a fortnight 
later, the child — a boy — was born, I must confess that 
I was glad the young couple had ^avoided the calamity 
they were in dtead of, although J am not sure that I had 
a right to wish that they should escape the full conse- 
quences of their fault. , 0 

■'“My feelings <.were abtuiftly changed when, on paying 
a flying visit to Madame de Kries a few months later, I 
heard the sequel of the stor)>^ told to jpe in the strictest 
confidence, and in violation, I fear,^nSitudeiiIia^ieQeiEigc 
of secrecy. (She was a sad gc^sip", a failing with which 
L have no sympathy.) Sir R. E. <^id not, in fact, die on 
the date reported. He fell into a collapse, nhstakon for 
death by those about him, and even by his medical 
attendant ; after lying in this statw fey twenty-four hours 
he revwed and liv8d nearly a week longer. A second 
letter, apprising Mrs F. of diis fact, and announcing th8 
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correct date of his death as I2th, reached heft at 
Baden on the 28th. By this time she was married, 
theivalfdity of her new union (s(Slemnisftl on the 23rd) 
did not appear to be affected. Nothing more was done,' 
and •the boy was iJorn, as I have stated, early in July. 
‘Pnly after this event, which naturally engrossed tke 
parents’ attention, Sid the mistake into which* they had 

fallen come to Bb discovered. As a matter of form, and 

% 

to avoid doubts in th^ future, Captain F. wrote fiar the 
official certificate of Sir R/s d^th. When it came, it came 
as a thunderbolt. Sir R. had been residing in a small 
Russian town near^the frontier ; he was interested. I 
understood, in some business there. The servant to 
whom I have referred was an uneducated man ant^ could 
not write ; he had picked up a little French but spoke 
no Russian. Wishing *to fnform Mrs F. of yhat had 
occilrfed, he had recfturse to a professional letter-writej^ 
who perhaps knew* as little French, or almost as little, as 
himself, and wSs entirely ignorant of English. The 
servant gave the^dales I have set down — June 6th in thew 
first letter, the 1 2th in the second. The letter-writer put 
them down ; and Mrs F. read and immediately accepted 
them. It did not cross Jier mind or Captlin F.’s that the 
dates used were the ordinary Russian dates — were in 
fact ‘ Old Styles and consequently twelve days behind 
the reckoning o* Germany o^of England. They mi^ft 
have been put oA inquiry by the long interval between 
the date ot the d^th as it Vas given and the receipt of 
tiitf-7(iiS:e!rS8ssth4.' to it, 

^nd it did not occur either to Madame <le Kries or to 
myself to raise the qugstion. Indeed who thinks of the 
‘ Old. Stylf ’ at this period of the world’s history ? Be- 
sides, I did not know at that time, tind I do not think that 
Madame de Kries ^did, where the iirst letter camg frota ; 
Mrs F. said nothing about it. ButVhen the certificate 
Arrived — about the middle o^July, as I understo<9d — the 
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mistake was clear ; for a note in the officiars hai^d, trans- 
lated the dates into ^ew Style /or the benefit of the 
foreigners to whom he was supplying the dpcument.® Sir 
R. fi^st reported dead on June 6j:h Old Style, other- 
wise June 1 8th Nfew Style, had actually died on the I2th 
Old Stj^e, or 24th New Style. ^ • 

I have always thought this one of the most perverse 
little incidents which I hav^ met with in the course of 
my life, and I think it sufh* stilly jvrhen I fonsider how 
easily it might have dcjne no harm, and how serious; and 
indeed irreparable, its actual consequence? were. The 
mistal^e as to the date of death was the first source of 
confusion, since it caused Mrs F.'s wedding t(S take place 
while /ler husband. Sir R., had still a day to live. But 
this error would not in itself h^ve proved fatal, since 
there woi;\ld still have been time to repeat the c^femony 
end make a valid marriage of it before the birth of the 
child. Here the misapprehension aUouj: the Old Style 
came in. Led to believe that, although Sir R. lived 
Ksix days longer than was prigiftally r^orted, yet none 
the less he died on June 12th, the F.'s did not have the 
ceremony repeated. But he died, •In fact, on the 24th 
as his wife reciconed time, and iier wedding to Captain 
F. on the 23rd was an idle and useless form. When 
^yie discovery was made, |he boy was Aorn — find born 
out of lawful wedlock. * f ** 

What did they do then ? I was par/onably interested 

in the matter, and inquired of Ma dgjpe de Krie s^ Shg 

was reticent, by 1 1 extracted fromti-^>^ that 

they were hurriedly married algain. One could laugh ^f 
the matter had not been so terribly serious to them and 
to their boy. For by now those events had actually®hap- 
pened, and Mrs F. was not indeed in possession of but 
next succession to A considerable estate and an ancient 
title. Marrying again couy not mend the matter. What 
else they did to mend or try to mend it, Madame de Kries 
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professed not to k^w. 1 ^yself do not know e^her. 
There is gnly one thing to say. They could not^lter 
the dSte of the deatlf ; they could not alter the date of the 
wedding ; {^rhaps it would seem rather more possible ^ 
alter the date of fhe birth. At any (^te, that is nb busi- 
ness of mine. IJiave set the story down becaus^ it seemed 
a curious and interesting episode, but it is nothing to me 
who succeeds* or ought to succeed to this or that title or 
estate. For my own paft, I am inclined to hope that 
thf baby’s ' prospec?s in lifi? will not be wrecke 3 by the 
absurd Russian habit of using the Old Style, o ■ 

To return to Serious questions, the custonj^-barrier 
between?; — ” 

Mr Jenkinson Neeld laid down his friend*s Journal and 
leant back in his chair. ® 

“ Hfeally ! ” he murftiured to hirfself. Really, really ! 

“Prowningin a perplexed fashion, he pushed the manu- 
script aside and twiddled the blue pencil between *his 
fingers. Thrtrustoms-barrier of which J osiah Cholderton 
was about to speak hgid no power to interest him. The 
story which he had read fhterested him a good deal ;^it 
was an odd little b^t of human history, a disastrous turn 
of human fortunes. Besides, Mr Neeld^new his London. 
He shook his head at the Journal reprovingly, rose from 
his ch%ir, wer^to Jiis book-case, and took down a Peerage. 
A reminiscenSje was runniilg in his head. He turiwd^lo 
the letter T (Ah, those hollowly discreet, painfully in- 
discreet* 1 nitials\)f Josiah^>Cholderton's! Mysteries per- 
3 ?^||^rks, but none in Pall Mall !) and 
searched the pages/ This was the erptry at which his, 
finger stopped — or rather part of the entry, for the volume 
hq4 tnoft to sayon^the family than it is needful either to 
believe or to repeat : — ^ 

“Tristram of Bleftt — Adelaide Louisa Aim^e, in he% o^ 
right Baroness — 23rd in descent, tlfb barony descending to 
heirs general. Born 17th December 1853. Marritd first Sir 
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Randolph Edge,.^art. — no issue. Secondly, Captaiij Henry 
Vin^nt Fitzhubert (late Scdts Guards), died iSyj. I^ue — 
on^ son (and hei^) Hon. penry Austwi FitzhubdVt Tsistram, 
born 2oth July 1875. The name of Tristram \igis assumed in 
Keu of^Fitzhubert by Royal Licence 1884.^ Seat — Blent IJall, 
Devon ” 

Here Mr^Neeld laid down the book. ^ ^le had seen what 
he wanted, and had no further concern with the ancestry, 
the ramifications, the abodes pr possessions of the Tris- 
trams cff Blent. To him who kne^the entry itself ^was 
expressive in what it said and irl what it orrytted ; read 
in conjunction with Josiah CholdertonH Journal it was yet 
more'eloquent. By itself it hinted a scandal — else why 
no dates'^'for the marriages? With the Journal it said 
something more. For the 20 th is not ‘‘early in July.” 
Yet Mr Neeld had never he^d~<-! He shut th^ .book 
hastily andj put it back on the shelf,. Returning tc his 
defik, he took upjthe blue pencil. But on second thoughts 
this instrument did not content him. Scistors were to his 
hand ; with them he carefully cut out from the manuscript 
tke whole account of Mr Choldertdn's visffi to Heidelberg 
(he would run no risks, and there was^ nothing important 
in it), dated it, lyarked it with the page to which it be- 
longed in the Journal, and locked^t away in a drawer. 

He felt resentful towards his dead friend Josiah Chol- 
d^rtpn. If there be a saf^.p^stime, one w^rantecf to lead 
a man into no tr6uble and to entangle him in no scandals, 
it would seem to lie in editing^the Journal of a% Member 
of Parliament, a Commercial Delegg ^y. , 
the Hygroxeric Jlethod of Dressin|2?^61. Josiah Chol- 
dcrton had — not quite for the first time — played him false. 
But never so badly as this before ! • ^ 

^ “Good gracious me!” he muttered. “The thing is 
nothing more nor less than an imptjfation on the legiti- 
macy of the son and jjefr ! ” * 

That same afternoon he went over to the Imperium to 
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vote at tile election oftnemBers. It struck him as agie 
of the %maU coincidences of life that among the canSi- 
datqj who faced the bSllot was aColonel^ilmot Edge, 

R.E. • 

"Any relation, I* wonder?*’ mused Mr Neeld aS he 
ciropped in an affirmative ball. But it may b^ adde^, 
since not even the •secrets of club ballots are to be held 
sacred, that he bestowed one of a different sort on a certain 
Mr William Iver, who was described as a " Contractor,” 
and yrhose name waSlfamiliafr and conspicuous on the 
hoardings th^it screened new buildings in London® and 
was consequently objectionable to Mr Neeld’s fastidious 
mind. ^ ^ * 

" I don’t often blackball,” he remarked to Lord 
Southend as they were sitting down to whist,*" but, 
really, .4on*t you think* thep Imperium should maintain 
— er«-«. certain level?” * 

" Iver’s a devilish rich fellow and not a bad fellow 
either,” grunted tny lord. 



CHAPTER II 
MR CHOLDERTON'S IMP. 

‘‘ S, madame, an elegant and spacious residence, 
A Filton Park. The photo ? Here it is, madame. 
And 'Notts is a very eligible county — socially speaking, 
remarkably eligible ; IVe setfit several families io Notts. 
That photo, madame? Hatchley Manor, in Sussex. 
^iTes, good position — a trifle low perhaps — I have heard 
complaints of— er — effluvium from the river — Pm anxious 
to give you perfect satisfaction, madame. It wouldn^t pay 
me not to. I want you to come back, madame, another 
summer. I play for the break, if l<rhay so put it — I beg 
your pardon!- Yes, Birdcup is^reall3^4)alatial residence 
— Hants, yes — a beautiful county. But between ourselves, 
madame, his lordship is a little hard to ileal wi^th. Dila- 
<pidatioiis I refer to, yds-^his lordship ns exacting as to^ 
dilapidations. On the whole, I should prefer to recom- 
mend Winterhurst — near Maidstone — a pleksant town, 
Maidstone, and the clergy, Pm iq^gf^d, extrennii^SSfctive 
and sympathetic.” 

“ IPs a very ugly house,” remarked Madame Zabriska, 
throwing away the photograph of Winterhurst with a 
gesture of decided refusal. 

•Mr Sloyd stroked his sleek haip a^id smiled deprecat- 
ingly. ^ 

With residences as whh — er — ladies, beauty is ont^ 
10 
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skin ^efep,” said he. “ A thosoughly modern resid^ce, 
madanje — hot and cyld — south aspect.” He stopped 
suddenly, perceiving that the (Jtieer da?k little woman 
in the big chair wp laughing at him. “ I don’t intenA 
to convey,” he resumed with dignity, " that the mansion 
is hot and cold, hut the bath-rooms ” » * 

“Oh, I know,” she interrupted, her great black eyes 
still deriding him, while l^er thin face was screwed up 
into seriousness, as she regarded Mr Sloyd’s blameless 
garments of springtime grey, his, black-and-white tie, his 
hair so very sleek, his drooping moustache, and hfs pink 
cheeks. She had ?aken his measure as perfectly %s the 
tailor himself, and was enjoying the counterfeit»present- 
nient of a real London dandy who came to her in the 
shape of a house-agent. “I dot^’t want a big place,” 
she explained in English, Vith a foreign touch about it., 
" Tlilre’s only myself and my uncle. Major Duplay — She’ll 
be ill directly, I e?cpect — and- we’ve no more money than 
we want, Mr SToyd.” 

Sloyd’s eyes wandered round the large and handsomp 
sitting-room in Berridge’s Hotel, where he found his client 
established. * * 

“ Oh, it doesn’t mattfr for a few days,* she added, de- 
tecting his idea and smiling again. 

This explanation of her position had the effect of mak- 
ing Sloyd’s manner rather* fesf florid apd his langScf^ 
less flowery. 

“Among second-class tiut eminently genteel resid- 
ence he began, ^f^i^uld confidently recommend ” 

“Where’s this?” she interrupted, picRing up another 
photograph, and regajding it with apparent liking. Look- 
ing*at the foot, she read aloud, “ Merrion Lodge, property 
of the Right Honourable Baroness Tristram of Blent.” 
She looked up sharply at Sloyd., 

“ Ye-es, ye-es,” said Sloyd, withSut much enthusiasm. 
“ A very pretty neighbourhood — a few miles from Blent* 
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mcuith— -rising^ace, Blentpcaith. ^nd it’s a cheap house 
— slnall, you see, and old-fashioned.” , 

^“Not hot and'iold?” site asked wi?h apparent inribcence. 
e Sloyd smiled uncomfortably. “ I coulcf ascertain all 
that for you, madame.” ' • 

Jfe w£yted for her to speak again, bivt she had turned 
thoughtfukas she sat fingering the photograph. Presently 
she smiled again and said, “Yes, find ouP about Merrion 
Lodge ^for me, Mr Sloyd.” • ^ 

He began to gather up h'is^pictur& and papers. ( 

“ Baron Tristram alive ? ” she asked suddenly. 

Sloyd recovered his air of superiority. 

“ fler^ ladyship is a peeress in her own rig^t,” he ex- 
plained. 

“ ShS’s not married then ? ” 

, “ A widow, madama” ‘ ‘ . 

“ And v^asn’t her husband Baron Tristram ? ” “ 

Her husband would not have been Lord — excuse me, 
madame, we say Lord — Tristram of Blent. Her son will 
succeed to the title, of course. The fdmily reside at Blent 
kail, only a few hundred yards from Merrion Lodge, a 
picturesque mansion in the valley. ,The Lodge, you per- 
ceive, stands high.” 

“I don’t understand the family arrangements,” remarked 
Madame Zabriska, “ but I daresay I shaljS learn all if I 

“If you had a ‘ Peerage,’ madame ” he suggested, 

being himself rather vague aboat the mysteries of a barony 
by writ. ^ki ' 

“ I’ll get one from the waiter presently. Good-morning, 
Mr Sloyd.” 

Sloyd was making his bow when the door opened«and 
a man came in. He was tall, erect, and good-looking. 
cBotJi air and manner ^were youthf«l,e although perhaps 
with a thice of artifice ; he would pass for thirty-five on 
a casuaV glance, but not aft A a longer one. ‘ 
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"M^ funcle, Majo^DupIky,” said th?> little 
“ This is M j Sloyd, who's come about the house, undfe.” 

greeted the^house-^ent with^rave courtesj^, 
^and entered fhto conversation with him, while Madame 
Zabfiska, relapsed 5 fgain into an alert silence, watcheH the 
pair. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The last thing that Madame Zabriska — the style sat 
oddly on her chHd-like face and figure, but Mina Zabriska 
at the age of twenty-ei^ht Had been a widow three years 
— dqpired to do was "harm tfie thing she best loved to 
make was mischief. The essence of mischief lay fitr her 
— perhaps for everybody — in curiosity ; it was Jo put 
people in tjjie situations in which they least expected to 
find themselves, and to observe how they comported 
themselves therein. As for hurting their interists or 
even th»ir feelings — no*; she was ceftain that she did not 
want that ; was she not always terribly sorry fl^hen that 
happened, as it sogietimes, and quite unaccountably, di(f? 
She would weep then — but for their misfortune, be it 
understood, not for ’any fault of hers. People did not 
always understaftd her ; her mother had understood her 
perfectly, and consequently had never interfered with her 
ways. Mina loved a mystification too, aad especially to 
mystify uncle Duplay, who thought himself so clever — 
was clever indetd as men went, she acknowledged gener- 
ously ; but men aid not go feu? it would be fun to chos>i^ 
Merrion Lodge for her summer home, first because her 
uncle woiMd wonder why in the world she took it, and 
secon^y because sl‘*iJiad guessed that somebody might 
^ surprised to see herThere. So she laid her plan, even 
as she had played her tricks in the days when she was an 
odd Jittle gtrl, and Mr Cholderton, not liking her, had with 
some justice christened her the Imp. 

Major Duplay bpv^d Mr Sloyd to the door with ^he 
understanding that full details of Rlqrrion Lodg^ere to 
be furnished in a day or two. Ki^oming back to thejiearth- 
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rue be spoke ^his niece in' Frencli, as «^s‘th^ custom 
wifii the pair when they were alone. ^ 

f “ And now, dear Miija,” said he, “ what has made you 
set your mind on what seems distinctly the least aesir- 
ablc'of these houses ? ” 

“ It’s the cheapest, I expect, and I want to economise.” 

People always do as soon as they've got any money,” 
reflected Duplay in a puzzled tone. “ If you were on half- 
pay as I am, you’d never wajj.t to do it.” 

“ Well, I’ve another reason.” 1 his was already saying 
more^than she had meant to" say. ^ 

“ Which you don’t mean to tell me ? ” 

“ Eertainly not." 

Wittf'a shrug he took out his cigarette-case and handed 
it to her. 

“ You and your secrets ! ” h^; exclaimed good-humour- 
edly. “ Really, Mina, I more than garn my keep h,y the 
pleasure I give you in not telling me things. And then 
you go and do it ! ” r 

“ Shan’t this time,” said Mr Cholde>-ton’s Imp, seeming 
•hot a day more than ten, in spite of her smoking cigarette 
and her smart costume. 

“ Luckily I’nj not curious — and I’can trust you to do 
nothing wrong.” * 

“ Well, I suppose so,” she agreed with scornful com- 
posure. “ Did you eve^, h.ear mother Speak eff a Mrs 
Fitzhubert?” 

The major smiled under feis heavy moustache as he 
answered, “ Never.” ^ 

“ Well, I ha^ce,” said Mina witH^^orld of signili^ance. 
“ I heard her first through the door,” she added with k 
candid smile. “ I was listening.” >- 

“ You often were in those days.” 

“ Oh, I am still — but on the ins|de of the door now. 
AriJi she told me ab^uf it afterwards of her own accord. 
But it, wouldn’t interest you, uncle.” 
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“ Not ip its Resent Sfeige of revelation,” agreed, wkh 
a little Vawn. • 

** Tjie funny old Englishman — jjpu nevecr saw him, die? 
fo\x ? — Mr ChoWerton — he knew her. He rather admired 
her too. He was diere when she rushed in and 
Never mind ! I was there too — such a guy ! I had cork- 
screw curls, you know, and a very short frock, and very 
long — other things. Oh, those frills ! — And I suppose I 
really was the ugliest child ^er born. Old Cholderton 
hatec^me — he^d have Kl?ed to box my ears, I know. ® But 
I think he wa? a little in love with? Mrs Fitzhubert. ^Oh, 
Pve never asked for ^ihat ‘ Peerage 1 ' ” ^ 

Major Duplay had resigned himself to a patient *en- 
durance of inadequate hints. His wits were no? equal 
to putting together the pieces or conducting a sdrt of 
“ missing word,” or missing link, exertise to a triumphant 
issue# « In time he wQuld know all — supposing^ that is, 
that there were really anything to know. Meanwhile he 
was not curious about other people's affairs ; he minded 
his own business. Keeping young occupied much of his 
time ; and then there was always the question of how it 
might prove possib^ to supplement the half-pay to 
which his years of service in the Swiss j^rmy entitled 
him ; it was scanty, and* but for his niece's hospitality 
really insufficier^t. He thought that he was a clever 
man, he bad remained an hf^iesft man, and he saw p<i 
reason why Fortune should not some daj^ make him a 
comfortable man; she had^ never done so yet, having 
sent hi^ into the wc^^s the fifth child of a Protestant 
pastor in a French-spwlking canton, and® never having 
given him so much as a well-to-do relative (even 
Madame de Kries’ villa was on a modest scale) until 
Mina married Adolf Zabriska and kept that gentleman's 
money although sh^ had the misfortune to lose his 
company. His death seemed to*Quplay at l«ast no 
great calamity; that he had died childless dyi not 
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aspear to have disappointed Mina* and was cevtainly no 
jp^round of complaint on her uncle’s part , 

Presumabl 3 f Mr Sloyd’s inquiries elicited satisfactery in- 
formation ; perhaps Mina was not hard to*please. At aft 
evehts, a week later she and the MjQor got out at Blent- 
ijiouth station and found Sloyd himself waiting to drivf 
with them to Merrion Lodge ; he had insisted on seeing 
them installed ; doubtless he was, as Hfe put it, playing 
for the break again. He sat in |he landau with his back 
to the horses and pointed^ qpt the Yeatures of interest on 
the Voad ; his couple of days’ stay in the neighbourhood 
seenv'd to have made him an old irfhabitant 
‘^Fiye hundred population five years ago,”Jhe observed, 
waving his hand over Blentmouth in patronising encour- 
agement. “ Two thousand winter, three five summer 
months now — largely due fo William Iver, E^uire, of 
Fairholifie — we shall pass Fairholme directly — a \f'e!klthy 
gentleman who takes great interest 4n the development 
of the town.” ' 

It was all Greek to the Major, but he nodded politely. 
Mina was looking about her with keen"eyes. 

“ That’s Fairholme,” Sloyd went on, as they came to 
a large and tather new hous^ situated on the skirts 
of Blentmouth. “ Observe the glass — those houses cost 
thousands of pounds — grows peaches qf.l the year, they 
'<^1 me. At this point,® Mbdame Zabriska, we turn and' 
pursue the road by the river.” And so he ceased not to 
play guide-book till he landed them at the doo^’of Merrion 
Lodge itself, after a slow craw^;^ a quarter of^a mile 
uphill. Belo^ them in the vaHey lay the little Bleqt, 
sparkling in the sunshine of a Rummer afternoon, and 
beyond the river, facing them on the opposite bank, no 
more perhaps than five hundred yards away, was Blent 
H^ll. Mina ran to t^e parapet ofithg levelled terrace on 
which ^he Lodge stood, and looked down. Blent Hall 
made<three sides of a square of old red-brick masonr)?, 
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with a tQwer in the dShtre ; It faced the river, and br^d 
gravelValk^ and broader lawns of level close-shaven tu^f 
ran to the water"! edge. « * 

* “ Among thft minor seats of the nobility Blent is con- 
sidered a very perfect example,” she heard Sloyd say to 
Jthe Major, who wa^ unobtrusively but steadily urging hyn 
in the direction of the landau. She turned to bid him 
good-bye, and he came up to her, hat in hand. 

" Thank you. I like the J)lace,” she said. “ Do^ou — 
do yqu think we shalhnake acquaintance with the people 
at Blent HalL?” ‘ » 

“Her ladyship’s in poor health, I hear, but I should 
imagine she would make an effort to call or at leajt send 
cards. Good-bye, madame.” 

Duplay succeeded in starting the zealous man on his 
homeward journey and*the» went into the house, Mina 
remaining still outside, engaged in the contemplation of 
her new surroundings, above all of Blent Hall, which wa!i 
invested with a special interest for her eyes. It was the 
abode of Mrs Fitzhubert. 

With a little start she turned to find a young man 
standing just on the mother side of the parapet ; she had 
not noticed his approach till he had given a low cough to 
attract her attention. As lie raised his hat her quick vision 
took him in as it i|rere in a complete picture — the thin yet 
,well-made body, the slight stocp ia the shoulders, the high* 
forehead bordered with thick dark hair growing in such a 
shape that the brow seemeA to rise almost to a peak, ^ 
long nose, a sensitivfijjjQouth, a pointed chin, dark eyf^ 
with downward lids. *e-young man — slJe would hav^ 
gdessed him at twenty-two or three — had a compley| 
compQsure of n«nner; somehow she felt herself in t^ 
presence of the lord of the soil — an absurd thing ro* 
feel, she told herself. 3 ^ 

“ Madame Zabriska ? My mother. Lady Tristrlh^'hM 
sent me to bid you welcome in hftr name, but not to dj^s 

B ‘tj 
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yoja by coming in so soon after yoir journey. It is our 

tradition to welcome guests at the moment of their 

arrival.*’ ^ c. « ^ 

He spoke rather slowly, in a pleasant voice, but with 
something in his air that puzzled Mina. It seemecl like 
a sort o^f watchfulness — not a slyness (that would have 
fitted so badly with the rest of him), but perhaps one 
might say a wariness — whether directed against her or 
himself it was too soon for h}^r even to conjecture. 

Stili rather startled, she*forgot‘ to express her thanks, 
and siaid simply : 

“ You're Mr Fitzhubert Tristram 

< 

“ Mr Tristram," he corrected her ; and she noticed now 
for the first time the slow-moving smile which soon became 
his leading characteristic in her thoughts. It took such 
a time to spread, it iseemed to feel its way ; but it was a 
success when it came. “ I use my father's name only as 
S Christian name now. Tristram is py surname ; that 
also, if I may repeat myself, is one of oi^r traditions." 

‘‘What, to change your names? «The men, I mean?" 
she asked, laughing a little. 

“ For anybody in the direct line ,to take the name of 
Tristram — so that, in spite of the failure of male heirs from 
time to time, the Tristrams ot Blent should always be 
Tristrams, you know, and not Fitzhubefts, or Leighs, or 
‘*Merrions " « o. 

“ Merrion ? 

“ My great-great — I forget how many greats — grand- 
father was a Merrion and " ^ , 

“ Built this fhouse ? " * . ' 

“ Oh, no — a house where this stands. The old house 
was burnt down in '95." ‘ • 

9 

“ As recently as that ? ” she exclaimed in surprise. 

^“1795,” he explained, “and thisljouse was run up then.” 

felt that tfeere was here a touch of pride ; with a 
morCc^omplete mastery 6f idiohlitic English she might 
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have called it “ swag^,” Nbthing counted that was 

than a*centu/y old, it seemed, and he spoke of a house*of 
a htipdttd years’ standing as s]|e migM of a wooden 
Shanty. Decidedly he was conscious of his position— 
over^eonscious. • • 

^ “ I’m glad it vva|f run up in time tor us to tak^it)" slje 
Send, thinking she would try the effect of a little chaff. 

The effect waspnothing; Harry Tristram took no notice 
of the remark. • 

“ I ^ee,” he observed, * frot^ four calling me FitzSubert 
that you’ve bgen looking up our rheent history.” • 

“ Oh, just what there is in the ‘ Peerage.’ ” Her loqk was 
mischievous^ now, but she restrained herself from ajj^int 
of special knowledge. “ I’ll tell you as much of ours 
some day.” • 

She bfoke into a laugh, a*d then, carried away by the 
beautyrof the scene, the river and the stately pedbeful old 
house by it, she stretched out her hands towards Blent 
Hall, exclaimingr 

“ But we haven’t anything like that in our history ! ” 
He turned to Ictek with her, and stood in silence for a 
minute or two. Then he spoke softly. 

“ Yes, I love it,” he said. • 

She glanced at him ; his eyes were tender. Turning, 
he saw her glance. In a moment he seemed to veil his 
icyes and to try to excuse the. aerftimental tone of his ne-s 
mark by a matter-of-fact comment : 

“ But of bourse a man comes to like a place when he’s 
been accustomed to ^'^k of it as his home for all his life 
past and to come.” • 

*“ What would you do if you lost it ? ” she asked. 

“ I’ve no ihtention of^losing it,” he answered, laughing, 
but looking again from her and towards his home. “We’ve 
had it six hundred jiears ; we shan’t lose it now,^I 
think.” • * 

* No, I suppose no^ He Vas holding out his^hand; 
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*^‘^|ktod-bye, Mr Tristram. Wy ^ome and thaijjcyour 
mother?" . • ^ 

“Oh, but shell com# here, if she’s well enough.” 

“ yil save her the journey up the hill.” * 

He bowed in courteous acceptance of her offer Is he 
shook lAnds. • 

“ You see the foot-bridge over the river there ? There’s 
a gate at each end, but the grates are never locked, so you 
can reach us from the road 'that, way if you’re walking. 
If you want to drive, you must go a quarter of a- mile 
higher up, just below the Pool. Good-bye, Madame 
Zabr^ska.” 

Mirra watched him all the wa.y down the hill. He had 
made;.an impression on her — an intellectual impression, 
not a sentimental qne. There was nothing of the boy 
about him, unless it were in* that little flourish “^jver the 
antiquity of his house and its suAoundings ; evfti* that 
might be the usual thing — she had not seen enough of 
his class to judge. There was too that “love of the place 
which he had shown. Lastly, ther^ was the odd air of 
wariness and watching ; such it seemed'to her, and it con- 
sented to seem nothing else. * 

“ I wonder,’" she thought, "ifjie knows anything about 
Mrs Fitzhubert — and I wonder if it would make any differ- 
ence to him ! ” Memory carried her bad in an^instant to 
"thb moment w,hen she, Cholderton’s Imp, heard thaf' 
beautiful woman cry, “ Think of the difference it makes, 
the enormous difference ! ” 'She drew in her breath in a 
sudden gasp. An idea had flasl^a into her min(L show- 
ing her for the first time the chance of a situation whigh 
had never yet crossed her thoughts. 

“ Good gracious, is it possible that he coufdn’t k«ep it, 
or that his mother couldn’t give it to him, all the same?" 



CHAPTER III 
ON qpf^RD. 

H arry TRISTRAM was just on twenty-thr^ ; to 
others, and to himself too perhaps (if a m^nnim- 
self can atfain any clear view), he seemed older. Even 
the externals of his youth had differed from the cdtnmon 
run. Stent to school like otJier boyl, he had come home 
from Harrow one Easter for the usual short holMay. He 
had never returnecj ; he had not gone to the Universitj^; 
he had been abnoad a good deal, travelling and studying, 
but always in his mother’s company. It was known that 
she was in bad ht%lth ; it was assumed that either she was 
very exacting or he.very devoted, since to separate him 
from her appeared impossible. Yet thosowho observed 
them together saw no iniperiousness on her part and no 
excess of sentifnent on his. Friendliness based on a 
• thorough* sympathy of mind^vae his attitude if his 
meanour revealed it truly ; while Lady TOstram was to 
her son as»she was to all tht world at this time, a creature 
of feelings now half c.qM and of moods that reflected palely 
the intense impulses^OTier youth. But a4ew years over 
forty, she grew faded and faint in mind, it seemed, as well 
as in ^ody, and was no longer a merry comrade to the boy 
who never left her. Yet he did not wish to leave her. To 
her, indeed, he was^Qjt a boy, and nobody about the place 
regarded him as other than a man. * IJe had beenUctually 
and effectively master of the hduse for years, just asjie was 
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m^ter of his own doings, of his fnendships, reereations, 
^d pursuits. And he had managed all well, except that 
he was not thought to <i)e very happy or to get nSuoH en- 
joyment from his life. That was just an idea he gave of 
himself, and gave involuntarily — in spite of taking his fair 
share int-the amusements of the neighbourhood, and hold- 
ing his own well in its sports and athletics. But he was 
considered cold and very reserved. Had Mina Zabriska 
remeipbered this use of “ resCi’ve,”, perhaps she would have 
employed the word instead ©f “ wanness.” Or perh.'^ps, if 
his Acquaintances had looked more keenl)*, they would 
hav§.ccome over to Mina’s side and found her term the 
more rccurate. She spoke from a fresher ^.nd sharper 
impression of him. 

His childhood at least had been happy, while Lady Tris- 
tram was still the bewildering'/y delightful compariion who 
had got into so much hot water and “made so many people 
eager to get in after her. Joy lasted with her as long as 
health did, and her health began to fail ohly when her son 
approached fifteen. Another thing happened about then, 
which formed the prelude to the most vivid scene in the 
boy’s life. Lady Tristram was not habitually a religious 
woman ; that temper of mind vas too abstract for her ; 
she moved among emotions and images, and had small 
dealings with meditation or spiritual conceptions. But 
hefppening to ^je in a mbod that laid her open to the in- 
fluence, she heard in London one day a sermon preached 
by a young man famous at tile time, a great searcher of 
fashionable hearts. She drove slight from the rJiurch 
(it was a Friday morning) to Paddington and took the fir§t 
train home. Harry was there — back from school for his 
holiday — and she found him in the smoking-room, weigh- 
ing a fish which he had caught in the pool that the Blent 
forms above the weir. tThere and thfen^she fell on her knees 
on the floor and pbured i^rth to him the story of that 
Odyssfey of hers which had shocked London society an^ 
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is touched upon in JJr Cholderton's Journal. He list^ed 
amazed^ enjbarrassed, puzzled up to a point ; a boy’s nor- 
malnawkwardness was raised to its highest pitch ; he did 
not want to hfear his mother call herself a wicked woman ^ 
and^nyhow it was & long while ago, and he did not ifhder- 
stand it all very^welL The woman lifted her^yes and 
looked at him ; she was caught by the luxury of confes- 
sion, of humiUcLtion, of offering her back to the whip. 
She told him he was not hir heir — that he would not be 
Tri^ram of Blent, f^or a gidment she laid her liead on 
the floor at his feet. She heard Vio sound from him, and 
presently looked up at him again. His embarra^ment 
had gone he was standing rigidly still, his eyej gazing 
out towards the river, his forehead wrinkled in a frown. 
He was thinking. She went on kneeling there, saving no 
more, Staring at her sort. It was characteristic of her that 
shefcMd not risk diminishing the effectiveness of the scene, 
or the tragedy of Jier avowal, by explaining the pervefte 
accident owing^to which her fault had entailed such an 
aggravation of evik* Harry learnt that later. 

Later — and iif a most different sort of interview. From 
the first Harry had no thought of surrender ; his mother 
had none either as soon as she had forgotten her preacher. 
The discussion was resumed after a week (Lady Tristram 
had spent the Interval in bed) on a business footing. • She 
found in him the same carelisslless of the world and it% 
obligations that there was in herself, but^found it carried 
to the point of scorn and ailied to a tenacity of purpose 
and ^ keenness ofTj^ion which she had never owned. 
^Not a reproach esc^ed him — less, she^ thought, from 
generosity than because he chose to concentrate his mind 
on gometKing useful. It was no use lamenting the past ; 
it might be possible to undo it for all practical purposes. 
The affair was neye* again referred to between them^ ex- 
cept as a factor recommending or dictating sofhe course 
of action ; its private' side-nlts revelation of he^ and its 
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e£^t (orwhat might have been its eflbct) on his feflin^ to-^ 
her— -was never spoken o£ Lady Tris^pun bought 
tflht the efrect<was noting, and the revelauon fiol^very 
surprising to her son. He accepted witltout ai^umen^ 
her Own view — ^that she had done nothing very strtinge 
'but had J[allen on very bad luck. But Jjie told her at once^ 
thht h^ was not going back to Harrow. She understood ; 
she agreed to be watched, she abdicated her rule, she put 
everything in his hands and obeyed him. 

Thife, at fifteen, Harry T»istram1t«ok up his burdei) and 
seemfd to take up his ntanhood too. He neyer wavered ; 
he always assumed that right and justice were on his side, 
that lie was not merely justified in holding his place but 
bound m duty to keep it. Such practical steps as could 
be taktn were taken. The confederates set no limit to 
their preparations against d£Wiger and their devices to 
avoid detection. If lies were neces^ry, they would ‘lie ; 
where falsification was wanted, they falsified. There was 
no suspicion ; not a hint of it had reaehed their ears. 
Things were so quiet that Lady Tristsam often forgot the 
whole affair ; her son watched always, Ifis eyes keen for 
a sight, his ear down to the earth for .a sound, of danger. 
No security relc^xed his vigilance, but his vigilance became 
so habitual, so entered into him, tliat his mother ceased to 
notice it and it became a second nature to himself. That • 
•tnjight miss nothing, it wesvJjiversal; the merest^stranger • 
came within its*ken. He watched all mankind lest some 
one among men should be sfeking to take hi*, treasure 
from him. Mr Cholderton’s Imp h^ not used her eyes 
in vain ; but Harry’s neighbours, TOntent to call him re- 
served, had no idea that there was anything in particular 
that he had to hide. * • . 

There was one little point which, except for his per- 
suasion of his own rectitude, might Jia^e seemed to indi- 
cate an uneasy cons^efice, but was in fact only evidence 
of a natyral dislike to havingfan unwelcome subject thrust* 
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About a year after the dLtelosure 
Triatfam^hadA letter frogi Mr GainsborobgR This gohUe^ 
man liad'married her cousin, and 1fee cousin, a woman of 
severe principles, had put an end to all acquaintance in 
consef^uence of the ‘^Odyssey.” She was dead, and her 
husband proposed to renew friendly relations, saylhg that 
his daughter knew nothing of past differences and was 
anxious to see hel’ kinsfolk. The letter was almost gush- 
ing, and Lady Tristragi, left to herself, would ^ave 
answered it in the sam*e kind^ tor,while she had pleased 
herself she bore no resentment against folk who had 
blamed her. Moreovdt Gainsborough was poor,and same- 
body had tojjd her that the girl was pleasant ; she f>itied 
poverty and liked being kind to pleasant people. ^ 

“ Shall we invite them to stay for a,week or two ? ” she 
had aske*&. * * 

“ N6>Jfer,” he said. “ They shall never come tiere. 
don’t want to know»them, I won’t see them.” His face 
was hard, angry, ^nd even outraged at the notion. 

His mother said no^more. If the barony and Blent de- 
parted from Harry*on Lady Tristram’s death they would 
go to Cecily Gainsbotbugh. If Harry had his way, that 
girl should not even see hj^ darling Blent. *If distrust of 
his mother entered at all into his decision, if he feared any 
indiscreet Jalk from her, he gave no hint of it. It was 
chough that the girl had some ^dfous pretqpsions which 
he could and would defeat but could not ignore — pre- 
tensions for^is mind, in her 8wn she had none. 

The siin had sunk be the tower, and Lady Tristram 
sat^in a low chair by the river, enjoying the cool of the 
evening. The Blent mujmured as it ran ; the fishes were 
feeding^ ; the*midges were out to feed, but they did not 
bite Lady Tristram ; they never did ; the fact had always 
►been a comfort to he»^ jftid may perl^tps be allowed here 
to assume a mildly allegorical n^aning.® If the cool of the 
evening may do the same, it will serve very well to express 
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tSe stage of life and of feeling to which no morfe than the 
©beginning of ^piddle age had brc^ught her. ^ It was rather 
absurd, but she did net want to do or feel very mucfimoiie; 
and it seemed as though her wishes^wereto be respected. 
A certain distance from things marked her now ; only 
iiarry^was near to her, only Harry’s triumph was very 
important. She had outrun her vital income and mort- 
gaged future years ; if foreclosure threatened, she main- 
tained her old power of ^taicingc no heed of disagreeable 
things, however imminent. < She was still very handsome 
an5 wished to go on being that to the erfd ; fortunately 
fragility had always been her style and always suited her." 

H&rry leant his elbow on a great stone vas^ which stood 
on a. pedestal and held a miniature wilderness of flowers. 

“ I lunched at Fairholme,” he >vas saying. “ The paint’s 
all wet^still, of course, an(S the doors stick a bit, but I 
^liked the family. He’s genuine, slie’s homely, anci Janie’s 
a good girl. They were very civil.”' 

“ I suppose so.” ^ 

“Not overwhelmed,” he added, as^ though wishing to 
correct a wrong impression which yet might reasonably 
have arisen. 

(V 

“ I didn’t mean that. I’ve met Mr Iver, and he wasn’t’ 
at all overwhelmed. Mrs Iver was — out — when I called, 
and I was — out — when she called.” Lady Tnstram was 
visibly, alth(yjgh not ostentatiously, allowing for the pre- 
judices of a moral middle-class. 

“Young Bob Broadley was there — you know who I 
mean ? At^Mingham Farm, ujlS^bove the Pool/* 

“ I know — a handsome young man.” 

“ I forgot he was handsome. * Of course you know him 
then ! What a pity I’m not handsome, mother ! ” 

“ Oh, you’ve the air, though,” she observed contentedly. 

Is hg, after J anie Iver p ^ i 

“ So I imagine.^ I’m liotsure that I’m not too. H^ye 
I anjji^ chance against Bob Broadley ? ” 
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She did not seem to take him seriously. •/ 

“They wouldn’t look at Mr Broadle]^’’ (She wa# 
pleasSntfy punctilious about all* titles ?nd courteous 
methods of reference or address.) “Janie Iver’s a great 
heiress.” 

• “ And what about me ? ” he insisted, as he liWiis pipe 
and sat down opposite her. 

“You mean it, Harry?” ^ 

“ There’s no reason why rshouldn’t marry, is th^e ? ” 

“ Why, you must marry, of coutse. But ” 

“We can do the blue blood business enough for bbth.” 
“Yes, I didn’t mean that.” ^ 

“You mean — am I at all in love with her?” » 

“ No, not quite. Oh, my dear Harry, I mean wouldn’t 
you lik^to be in love a little with sonjebody ? You could 
do it after you marry, of course, and you certainly will if 
you marry now, but it’s not so — so comfortable.” She 
looked at him with’a sort of pity : her feeling was that he 
gave himself no holidays. 

He sat silent gi moment seeming to consider some 
picture which her suggestion conjured up. 

“ No good waiting for that,” was his conclusion. “Some- 
how if I married and hadtchildren, it woulcfseem to make 
everything more settled.” His great pre-occupation was 
on him again. “We could do with some more money too,” 
he added, “and, as I say, I’m’fnclined to Ijjce the girl.”* 

“ What’SjShe like ? ” 

“ What you call a fine girf — tall — well made " 

“ She’ll be fat some I expect.” ^ 

•“ Straight features, broadish face, dark, rather heavy 
brows — you*know the sort of thing.'' 

‘‘ Oh, Harry, I hate all that ! ” 

“ I don't ; I rather like it.” He was smoking medita- 
tively, and jerked cfht* what he had to say bet\jjpen the 
jwflfs. “ I shouldn’t like to mortgage^Blent he went on 
a moment later. 
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^ Mortage- Blent? What for ?'^ • ^ 

^ tte raised a hand to ask to be heard qut But I 
should like tc^feel th^ I could at any momeift 
hand on a big lump of ready money — sa/ fifty, or even a 
hundred, thousand pounds. I should like to be able ft) pull 
if out of »ny breeches’ pocket and say, ‘ ^ake that and hol<f 
your tongue ! ' " He looked at her to see if she followed 
what was in his mind. “ I think they’d t&ke it,” he ended. 

“ I mean if things got as fai^ as that, you know.” 

“ Vou mean the Gainsbbipughs f ” • 

" Yes. Oh, anybody else would be cheaper than that. 
Fiftjf. thousand would be better thait a very doubtful case. 
But it would have to be done directly — befor^ a word was 
heard about it. I should like to live with the cheque by 
me. 

He spoke very simply, as^anoiher man might^speak of 
being re&dy to meet an improvement-rate or an dpplica- 
fion from an impecunious brother, r 
“ Don’t you think it would be a good precaution ? ” he 
asked. Whether he meant the marriage, the cheque, or 
the lady, was immaterial ; it came to the same thing. 

It’s all very troublesome,” Lady Tristram complained. 

“ It really haH* spoils our lives^ doesn’t it, Harry? One . 
always has to be worrying.” 

The smile whose movements had excited Mina 
‘^Zabriska’s interest madte hs appearance on Harry’s facef.# 
He had never been annoyed by his mother’s external 
attitude towards the result^of her own doiftgs, but he 
was often amused at it. ^ 

“Why do you smile?” she askra innocently. 

“ Well, worrying’s a mild term,” he explained evasively. 

“ It’s my work in the world, you know — or ft seeiw as if 
it was going to be.” 

You’d better thigk about it,’^ Lady Tristram con- i 
eluded, 'hot wisbingf to think about it any more herself. 

“ YouiiWouldn’t tell Mr IVer anything about the difficulty, 
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would yo^?” ** The difficult}^’ had become!her usual 
of refeWng to their secret. • 

■ “ N^t a word. I’m nof called up<^ to j usHfy my positiod 
ft) Iver.” No shadow of doubt softened the clearness of 
Hany’s conviction on this point. * . 

He rose, filled his pipe again, and b^an to wal|^up and 
down. He was at his old game, counting chances, one by 
one, every chanse, trying to eliminate risks, one by one, 
every risk, so that at last helmight take his ease and say 
without fear of contradiction, “ Here sits T ristram of Blent.” 
To be thus was — something ; but to be safely thus was so 
much more tfiat it did not seem to him a great thing to 
carry out the plan which he had suggested to Lady Tris- 
tram. To Be sure, he was not in love with anybody else, 
which makes a difference, though it is doubtful wheftier it 
would have made any to <himi Had the question arisen at 
that moment he would have said that nothing coaid make 
any difference. , • 

“ Did you go up to the Lodge, Harry?” his mother called 
to him as one of his Jturns brought him near her. 

“ Oh, yes ; I fo-got to tell you. I did, and I found 
Madame Zabriska having a look at us from the terrace, 
so I had a little talk with her. I didn’t set«the uncle.” 

“ What’s she like ? ” This was a favourite question of 


Lady Tristram’s. 

Harry paused a moment, l^fkiug for a description. 

“Well, ifyou can imagine one needle with*two very large 
eyes, you’d*get some idea o^ier. She’s sharp, mother — 
mind and body. Plea^t enough though. She’s coming 
to see you, so you nee*t -bother to go uprf’ He added 
wTth an air of impatience, “She’s been hunting in the 
Peerage.” • * 

“ Of course she would ; there’s nothing in that.” 

“ No, I suppose njti’ he admitted almost reluctantly. 

“ I can’t help thinking I’ve heard ^hg name befcffe — not 


2Sabriska, but the uncle’s.” 
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* Duplay, it ? I never hear(^-»it.” 

^ Wdl, I can’t remember anything about it, bulTitaounds 
femiliar. I’m confusing it with something elSe, I^uppose. 
They look like being endurable, do they P^’ * • 

‘ “ Oh, yes, as people go,” he answered, resuming his^walk. 

If a d^ermination to keep for yourself what according 
t6 your own conviction belongs by la\^ to another make^ 
a criminal intent — and that irrespectivcoof the merits of 
the law — it would be hard ^ avoid classing Lady Tris- 
tram and her son as criminals in eqntemplation, if not yet 
in ^tion. And so c©nsid6red they afforded excellent 
specimens of two kinds of crimin^s whiclh a study of 
assize courts reveals — the criminal who drifts and the 
crimiiml who plans ; the former usually termed by counsel 
and judge “ unhappy,” the latter more sternly dubbed 
" dangerous.” Lady T ristraqj had always driftedcand was 
drifting still ; Harry had begun to plan at fifteen still 
v’as busy planning. One result of this difference was that 
whereas she was hardly touched or aiffe^ ted in character 
he had been immensely influenced. .In her and to her the 
whole thing seemed almost accidental, ^ worry, as she put 
it, and not much more ; with him it was the governing 
fact in life, atj^i had been the force most potent in mould- 
ing him. The trouble came into' her head when something 
from outside put it there ; it never left his brain. And 
,^he had no adequate cpncpption of what it wias to him. 
Even his scheme of marrying Janie Iver and his vivid little 
phrase about living with the cheque by him failed to bring 
it home to her. This very evenii^, as soon as he was out 
of sight, botl\.he and his great ifcestion were out' of the 
mind of the woman who had brought both him and it into 
existence. There are people who carry the doctrine of 
free-will so far in their own persons as to take the liberty 
of declining to allow causes to woA on and in them what 
at^ logically, morany,‘and on every other ground conceiv- 
able, their necessaty effects ; reasoning from what they 
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have done to what the}ynust bft from what <lby have been 
responsit^lft for to what they must feel, breaks down j th^ 
^re arbitral, mnconditiciied, themselves a%it were acci'*» 
dgntal? with this comes a sort of?nnocence, sometimes 
attractive, sometimes^ uncommonly exasperating to the 
normal man. 

• So Lady Tristram went back to her novel, and^Harry 
walked by the river, moodily meditating and busily 
scheming. Meanwhile Mina^Zabriska had flown to the 
library at Merrion Lodge, and^ finding books thatohad 
belongffed to a legal member ef the family in days gone 
by, was engaged in studying the law relating to the suc- 
'' cession to lands and titles in England. She did not make 
quick progress. Nevertheless in a day or two sht? had 
reached a point when she was bubbling over with furi- 
osity an4» excitement ; sl\e felt that she could not go on 
sitting opposite Major Duplay at meals withouj; giving 
him at least a hint or two of the wonderful state of things^ 
on which she had hit, and without asking him to consider 
the facts and to have a look at the books which were so 
puzzling and exercising her brain. Yet Harry Tristram, 
wary sentinel as he was, did not dream of any attack or 
scent any danger from the needle with two very large 
’eyes, as he had called the 4 ady at Merrion llodge. 



CHAPTER IV 

SHE COULD’ 4N’ SHJ WOULD. 

« 

I N spite of Mrs Ivor’s secret opinion that people with 
ptrange names were likely to be strange themselves, 
and that, for all she saw, foreigners were — ^not fools, as 
Dr Johnson’s friend thought — but generally knaves, an 
acquaintance was soon mude between FairhcHme and 
Merrion: Lodge. Her family was against Mrs h'er; her 
^lusband was boundlessly hospitaWe, Janie was very 
sociable. The friendship grew and prospered. Mr Iver 
began to teach the Major to play golf. Janie took Mina 
Zabriska out driving in the highest dog-cart on the 
countryside : they would go along the road by the river, 
and get oubperhaps for a wander by the Pool, or even 
drive higher up the valley and demand tea from Bob 
Broadley at his pleasant little place — half farm, half 
njtanor-house — at Mingham, three miles abovfe the Pool- 
Matters mov^d so quick that Mina understood in a week 
why Janie found it pleasant to have a companion under 
whose aegis she could drop in at J^ingham ; in little more 
than a fortnight she began to -Understand why her youth= 
ful uncle (the Major was very young now) grunted un= 
sympathetically when she observed that ‘the rpad tc 
Mingham was the prettiest in the neighbourhood. The 
Imp was accumulating other people’s secrets, and was 
accordingly in a s^te of high satisfaction. 

Thp situation developed fast, and for the time at 

32 
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Janie Ivcr was herohg and held the ce^re of the stage. 
A chancd of that state of comfort which was his remaih< 
ing and {nodfest ambition had opened be^se the Major«<A 
wd the possibility of sharing it wfth a congenial partner : 
the ^ajor wasted po time in starting his campaign. 
Overtures from Blent, more stately but nonethe less 
f)rompt, showed tHht Harry Tristram had not spofeen idJy 
to his mother. ^And what about Bob Broadley? He 
seemed to be out of the rijnning, and indeed to have 
little inclination, or n(jt«nougli courage, to press forward. 
Yet the drives to Mingham ^tent on. Mina was puzzled. 
She began to bbserve^the currents in the Fairholme house- 
hold. Iver was for Harry, she thought, though he main- 
tained a dignified show of indifference ; Mrs Ivef — the 
miraculous occurring in a fortnight, as it often does-^was 
at least yery much takea wijh the Major. Bob Broadley 
had n(j friend, unless in Janie herself. And J^nie was 
inscrutable by virtue of an open pleasure in the attention 
of all three gentlemen and an obvious disinclination to de- 
vote herself exclusively to any one of them. She could 
not flirt with Harjy Tristram, because he had no know- 
ledge of the art, but she accepted his significant civilities. 
She did flirt with the Major, who had man^ years’ ex- 
perience of the pastimes And she was kind to Bob 
Broadley, going to see him, as has been said, sending him 
invitations^ and seeming in son^e way to be fighting 
against his own readiness to give up the little before it 
was well begun. But it is hard to help a man who will 
not help himself; on the other hand, it is said to be 
amusing sometimes. 3 

«They all met at Fairholme one afternoon, Harry ap- 
pearing unexpectedly ^s the rest were at tea on the lawn. 
This \^as his first meeting with the Major. As he greeted 
that gentleman, even more when he shook hands with 
Bob, there was a tolicJi of regality* in his mani^r ; the 
reserve was prominent, and his prerogcitlve was claimed. 

c 
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Ct . O’ 

Very soon he carried Janie ^^ofF for as^solitary walk in the 

smiibberies. Mina enjoyed her uncle’s frown and chafed 
&t Bob’s self-cflttcement ; he had been talking ^to Janie 
when Harry calmly to6k her away. The oair were gonj 
half an hour, and conversation flagged. They reappeared, 
Janie looking rather excited, Harry almost insolently 
cklm, and sat down side by side. The Major walkea 
across and took a vacant seat on the other side of Janie, 
The slightest look of surprise showed on Harry Tristram’s 
face. ^ A duel began. r\uplay ' h§d readiness, suavity, 
volifbility, a trick of flatterihg deference ; on Harry s side 
were a stronger suggestion of powej and ah assumption, 
rather attractive, that he must be listened to. Janie liked 
this air of his, even while she resented it ; here, in his 
own county at least, a Tristram of Blent was somebody. 
Bob Broadley was listening t 9 Iver’s views on loc^J affairs ; 
he was not in the fight at all, but he was covertly ^watch- 
ing it. Perhaps Iver watched too, but it was not easy to 
penetrate the thoughts of that astute ^man of business. 
The fortune of battle seemed to incline to Harry’s side ; 
the Major was left out of the talk foi^ minutes together. 
More for fun than from any loyalty to her kinsman, Mina 
rose and walked over to Harry. 

“Do take me to see the greenhouses, Mr Tristram,” 
she begged. “You’re all right with uncle, aren’t you, 
Jfn^e?” a. ^ . 

Janie nodded rather nervously. After a pause of a full 
half-minute, Harry Tristra^ rose without % word and 
began to walk off ; it was left for Mina to join him in a 
hurried littl^un. ‘ ' 

“Oh, wait for me, anyhow,” she cried, with a laugh, 
They walked on some way in silence. 

“You’re not very conversational, Mr Tristram. sup* 
pose you’re angry with me ? ” ^ 

• He turned and lodked at her. Presently he began to 
smile^ even more i3owly, it ceemed, than usual, o 
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• • 

“ I must see that my poor uncle has fair play— whaVdo 
you call it ?r— a fair sh^w — mustn’t I ? ” • 

‘‘©h, •that’s what you meant, Madame^ Zabriska? It 
wasn’t the pl&sure of my company ? ” ^ • 

Do you know,* I think you rather exa^erate the 
pleasure — no, not the pleasure, I mean the nOnour— K)f 
your company? You were looking as if you couldn’t 
understand ho\^ anybody could want to talk to uncle 
when you were there. .But^he’s better-looking th^n you 
are, and much more Smusing * 

“ I don’t set up for a beauty or a wit either,” Hari^ ob- 
served, not at all {)ut out by the Imp’s premeditated 
candour. ^ • 

« No — and still she ought to want to talk to you ! ^Why ? 
Because you’re Mr Tristram, I suppose ? ” Mina indulged 
in a ve?y scornful demeanour. ^ 

“ It% very friendly*of you to resent my behaviour cjn 
Miss Iver’s behalf.^’ 

“ There you afe again ! That means she doesn’t resent 
it ! I think you giV*e yourself airs, Mr Tristram, and I 
should like ” * 

“To take me do\fn a peg?” he asked, in a tone of 
rather contemptuous amiisement ** 

She paused a minute, and then nodded significantly. 
“Exactly ; and to make you feel a little uncomfortably 
— not quite so sure of yourseif^nS everything about yofi.’^ 
Again she waited a minute, her eyes set on his face and 
watching ft keenly. “ I wcJhder if I could,” she ended 
slowly. 

Upon my word, I^n’t see how it’s to be done.” He 
was openly chaffing hgr now. 

“ Oh, I don’t know that you’re invulnerable,” she said, 
with a toss of her head. “ Don’t defy me, Mr Tristram. 

I don’t mind telling®y%u that it wq^ld be very ||ood for 

jjpu if you weren’t ” ^ • 

“ Appreciated ? ” he suggested ironically. • 
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No ; I was going to say if you weren’t Mr •Tristram, 
©r the future Lord Tristram of j^lent” 

If she had £oped toe:atch him off his guard" sks waf 
mistfiken. Not a quiver passed over hi/ face as he re- 
marked : ^ ‘ 

t “ I’m* ci&aid Providence can hardly manage that nowv 
either for my good or for your amusement, Madame 
Zabriska, much eis it might conduce to 

Imp loved fighting, and her blood was getting up. 
He was a good foe, bu{ he did not"know her power. He 
muit not either — not yet, anyhow. If he patronised her 
much more, she began to feel that h& would have to know 
it some day — not to his hurt, of course ; merely for the 
reforj^ation of his manners. 

“ Meanwhile,” he„continued, as he lit a cigarette, “ I’m 
not serioply disappointed that attentions paid to one lady 
fail to please another. That’s not 'uncommon, yoh know, 
lly the way, we’re not on the path to the greenhouses ; but 
you don’t mind that ? They were a pretext, no doubt ? 
Oh, I don’t want to hurry back. Your uncle shall have 
his fair show. How well you’re mastering English 1 ” 

At this moment Mina hated hini heartily ; she swore 
to humble him — before herself, not before the world, of 
course ; she would give him a fright anyhow — not now, 
but some day ; if her temper could not stand the strain 
Itetter, it would be soihe day soon, though. 

“You see,” Harry’s calm exasperating voice went on, 
“ it’s just possible that you’i’e better placed af present as 
an observer of our manners tha^*s a critic of thpm. I 
hope I don’t exceed the limits of candour which you your- 
self indicated as allowable in this pleasant conversation 
of ours?” I 

“ Oh well, we shall see,” she declared, with another nod. 
The v^ue threat (fqr it seemed l^iat or nothing) elicited, 
a low faugh from Harry '^ristram. 

* We shall,” he said. “ And in the meantime a little 
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sparring .is amusing enough.* I don’t confess to a hi^at 
present; dc^you, Madame Zabriska?” 9 

Mjpa^id not confess, but she ^It the mt all the same ; 
If she were to*fight him, she must bring her reserve^ into, 
acticai. * 

“ By the way, iim so sorry you couldn’t see f!5y motl^r 
when you called the other day. She’s not at all well, un- 
happily. She tftally wants to see you.” 

“ How very kind of Ijady*rristram ! ” There w^ kept 
for t^e mother a little of the^Srcastic humility which was 
more appropriate when directed against the son. Harry 
smiled still as he turned round and began to escort her 
back to the lawn. The smile annoyed Mina ; itvwas a 
smile of victory. Well, the victory should not be altogether 
his. 

“ I wSnt to see Lady Trisfram very much,” she went on, 
in innocent tones and with a face devoid of m^ice, “ be- 
cause 1 can’t help thinking I must have seen her before— 
when I was quite a little girl.” 

“ You’ve seen my*ftiother before ? When and where ? ” 
“ She was MrsfFitzhubert, wasn’t she ? ” 

“Yes, of course she was — before she came into the 
title.” , •- 

“Well, a Mrs Fitzhubert used to come and see my 
mother long ago at Heidelberg. Do you know if your 
“ mother vfks ever at Heidelberg?*’ 

“ I fancy she was — I’m not sure.” 

Still thd Imp was very innocent, although the form of 
Harry^s reply caused W inward amusement and triumph. 

“ My mother was l^cfeme de Kries. i\Sk Lady Tris- 
tram if she remember^ the name.” 

It jyas a hit for her at last, though Harry took it well. 
He turned quickly towards her, opened his lips to speak, 
repented, and did n» more than giv^ her a rather long and 
rather intense look. Then he noddad careless^. “ All 
nght, I’ll ask her,” said he. )'he next moment h* put a 
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qu^tion. “Did you know ^ut having met her before 

y»u came to Mernon ?’’ ^ • 

“ Oh well, I looked iriothe ‘ Peerage,' but it really didn’t 
etrik^ me till a day or two ago that it might be the same 
Mrs Fitzhubert. The name’s pretty tommon, isn’t it ? ” 

4‘ No, its very uncommon.” i 

“ Oh, I didn’t know,” murmured Mina apologetically ; 
but the glance which followed him as he tbrned away was 
not applogetic ; it was triumphanjt. 

She got back in time to \titness — co her regret (letjt be 
confi&sed) she could not overhear — J anie’s faeewell to Bob 
Broadley. They had been friends from youth ; he was 
“ Bob”r>to her, she was now to him “ Miss Janie.” 

“Y<j(,u haven’t said a word to me, Bob.” 

“ I haven’t had a c^jance ; you’re always with the swells 
now. 

“How 8an I help it, if — if nobody else comes?”® 
really shouldn’t have the cheek* Harry Tristram 
was savage enough with the Major — what would he have 
been with me?” 

“ Why should it matter what he was? ” 

“Do you really think that, Miss« Janie?” Bob was 
almost at the point of an advance. 

“ I mean — why should it matter to you ? ” 

The explanation checked the advance. 

" ^ Oh, I — I see. I dolA know, I’m sure. Wtfll then, I 
don’t know how to deal with him.” 

“ Well, good-bye.” «• 

“ Good-bye, Miss Janie.” 

“ Are you toming to see us again, ever ? ” 

“ If you ask me, I ” ^ 

“ And am I coming again to Mingham ? Afthough you 
don’t ask me.” 

“ Will you really ? 

“ Oh, ^ou do ask^ne? When I ask you to ask me J ” 

“ Any day you’ll f-” 
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** No, Pll surprise you. Good-bye. Good-bye realff.” 

The convdtsation, it must be adniitted,sqjinds common^ 
glace^when verbally recorded. Tet he would be a de- 
spondent man who considered it altogether discouraging; 
Mina did not think Janie's glances discourag^ either. 
Cut Bob Broadley, a literal man, found no warf’ant fdr 
fresh hope in any of the not very significant words which 
he repeated to himself as he^rode home up the valley of 
the Blent. He suffered«under^odesty ; it needed ciore 
than Coquetry to convince hifn that he exercised an^ at- 
traction over 'the rich and brilliant (brilliance also is a 
matter of comparison) Miss Iver, on whose favour Mr 
Tristram w^ted and at whose side Major Duplay dSinced 
attendance. • 

“ Youjfe a dreadful flirt said^Mina, as she kissed 
her friend. ^ 

Janie was not a raw girl ; she was a capable young 
woman of two-and-twenty. 

“ Nonsense," she sajd rather crossly. “ It's not flirting 
to take time to make up your mind." 

“ It looks like it* though." 

“ And I've no reason to suppose they’w any one of 
them made up their mind®." 

‘‘ I should think you could do that for them pretty soon. 
Besides, uncle has, anyhow." ^ 

* “ I'm to be your aunt, am F?^" 

“ Oh, he'^ only an uncle by accident." 

“ Yes, I think that's true. Shall we have a drive soon ? " 

“ To Mingham ? 04^, -Blent Hall ? " ^ 

• Not Blent. I wait my lord's pleasure to see me." 

‘•Yes, that^s just how I feel about him," cried Mina, 
eagerly. 

“ But all the same " 

• “No, I won't hear h ^ord of goodabbut him. Ji hate 

him ! " • * 

Janie smiled in an indulgent but rather troubledVay. 
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rifer problem was serious ; she could not afford the Imp’s 
|)ettish treatmrtnt of the world and the peoplfe in it. Janie 
had responsibilities — iJknks and buildings full of tRem-rr 
and^ a heart to please into the bargain. Singularly, coiA- 
plicated jauestions are rather cruelly put before young 

\fromen^who must solve them on peril of It woul6 

sound like exaggeration to say what. ^ 

There was Mrs Iver to said good-bye to — plump, 
peaceful, proper Mrs Iver, whom<^othing had great power 
to sjtir save an unkindaess rfhd an unconventionalit^ ; be- 
fore either of these she bristled surprisingly. 

“ I hope you’ve all enjoyed this lovely afternoon,” she 
said {t> Mina. r 

“ Oh, yes, we have, Mrs Iver — not quite equally perhaps, 

but still ” < r ^ 

Mrs I^er sighed and kissed her. 
r '‘Men are always the difficulty, aren’t they?” said the 
Imp. ' 

“ Poor child, and you’ve lost yours ! 

“Yes, poor Adolf!” There was a touch of duty in 
Mina’s sigh. She had been fond of Adolf, but his 
memory wa^ not a constant presence. The world for the 
living was Madame Zabriska’s»view. 

“ I’m so glad Janie’s found a friend in you — and a wise 
. one. I’m sure.” ^ ^ . 

Mina did her best to look the part thus charitably as- 
signed to her ; her glance at Janie was matronly, almost 
maternal. 

“ Not tha^ I know anythin^/u^'out it,” Mrs Iver pur- 
sued, following a train of thought obvious enough. 5‘ I 
hope she’ll act for her happiness that’s all. There’s the 
dear Major looking for you — don’t keep him waiting, dear. 
How lucky he’s your uncle — he can alwrys be with you.” 

“ Un^l he settles and makes a horne for himself,” smiled' 
Mina irrepressibly ; the rejuvenescence — nay, the uji- 
brokln youth — of her relative appeared to her quaintly 
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humorous, and it was her fancy to refer to him as she 
might to a younger brother, ^ « 

,Thc*e was Mr Iver to be said g(fcod-bye to. 

“Come again^soon — you’re always welcome ; you w^ke 
us up,*Madame Zabriska." 

• “ You promised to say Mina ! ” « 

“ So I did, but jny tongue’s out of practice with young 
ladies’ Christian names. W|jy, I call my wife ‘ Mother ’ 
-—only Janie says I mustn’t. Yes, come and chegr us 
up. I^shall make the uncle »cra<;k player before long. 
Mustn’t let him get lazy and spend half the day overlive 
o’clock tea, though.” * 

This was Jjardly a hint, but it was an indication ®f the 
trend of Mr Iver’s thoughts. So it was a dangerou\,baii> 
and thatf lever little cricketer^ the Imp, kept her bat away 
from it. She laughed ; that committed her to nothing — 
and leff Iver to bowl dgain. * 

“ It’s quite a chari^e to find Harry Tristram at a tea- 
party, though ! Making himself pleasant too 1 ” 

“ Not to me,” observed Mina decisively. 

“You chaffed hfin, I expect. He stands a bit on his 
dignity. Ah well, he’s young, you see.” 

“ No, he chaffed me. Oh, I think I — I lefTbff even, you 
know.” 

» “ They gjet a bit spoilt.” He seemed to be referring to 
*the aristocracy. “ But there‘s''plenty of stuff in him, dr ’ 
I’m much mistaken. He’s a born fighter, I think.” 

“ I wonder ! ” said Mina, Ifer eyes twinkling again. 
Finally there was th^^lMajor to be walked home with 
—mot a youthful triumphant Major, but a*rather care- 
worn, undisgpisedly irritated one. If Mina wanted some- 
body ^o agree with her present mood about Harry 
Tristram, her longing was abundantly gratified. The 
•Major roundly ternftdPhim an overbearing young cub, 
a«d professed a desire — almqpt an intention—!© teach 
him better manners. This coincidence of views. was a 
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agre temptation to the Imp ; to resist it altogether would 
cseem superhuman. , » 

“I should like to«,cut his comb for him,*” gi/owl^d 
Display. ' ^ 

Whatever the metaphor adopted ‘Mina was in essential 
agreencfinit. She launched on an acccunt of how Hariy 
had treated her ; they fanned one another’s fires, and the 
flames burnt merrily. 

Mjna’s stock of discretion wgs threatened with com- 
plete consumption. F[om ©pen denunciations she<turned 
to fnysterious hintings. • 

“ I could bring him to reason if 1 liked,” she said. 

“ What, make him fall in love with you ? ” <;ried Duplay, 
with^^a surprise not very complimentary. 

“ Oh no,” she laughed ; “ better than that — by a great 
deal.” ^ ' 

He eyed her closely : probably this was only another 
of her whimsical tricks, with which he was very familiar ; 
if he showed too much interest she wobld laugh at him 
for being taken in. But she had hinted before to-day’s 
annoyances ; she was hinting again, 'rie had yawned at 
her hints till he became Harry Tristram’s rival ; he was 
ready to be ?ager now, if only be could be sure that they 
pointed to anything more than folly or delusion. 

“ Oh, my dear child,” he exclaimed, " you mustn’t talk 
nbnsense. We mayn’f Hkc’him, but what in the world 
could you do to him ? ” ^ 

“ I don’t want to hurt hiirf, but I should like to make 
him sing small.” . » 

They had*just reached the foot of the hill. Duplay 
waved his arm across the river tc^vards the^hall. Blent 
looked strong and stately. *• 

" That’s a big task, my dear,” he said, recovering some 
of his good humour ^t the sight of Mina’s waspish little • 
face, “f fancy it’ll»need a^bigger man than you to mal^ 
Tristnun of Blent sing small.^ He laughed at her in- 
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dulgently. “ Or than me either, I’m afraid,” he adde<^ 
with a ruefulness that wjis not ill-tempered. “ We must 
fight hin In fair fight, that’s all.” 9 * 

“ He doesn’t fight fair,” she cried angrily. The n^xt 
instanf she broke intrf her most malicious smile. Tris- 

tiam of Blent ! ” sh<i repeated. “ Oh well ” * ' » , 

“ Mina, dear, do you know you rather bore me ? If 

you mean anythidg at all ” 

“I maymean whatl Hk^witfiout telling you, I suppose?” 
“ Certainly — but don't ask iji^ to listen.” 

“ You think it’s all nonsense ? ” ^ 

“ I do, my dear,” cofifessed the Major. 

How far he spoke sincerely he himself could hardlji tell. 
Perhaps he had an alternative in his mind : if she m^nt 
nothing, she would hold her peace and cease to weary him ; 
if she me!int anything real, hts challenge would bring it 
out. Bftt for the moment she had fallen into thc^ght. 

“ No, he doesn’t fight fair,” she repeated, as though to 
herself. She glattced at her uncle in a hesitating un- 
decided way. “ And hVs abominably rude,” she went on, 
with a sudden retufti of pettishness. 

The Major’s shrug'expressed an utter exhaustion of 
patience, a scornful irritation, almost a cont^pt for her. 
She could not endure it ; she must justify herself, revenge 
herself at a blow on Harry for his rudeness and on her 
uncle for hS scepticism, The*friu!hph would be sweet? 
she could not for the moment think of any seriousness in 
what she di 3 . She could no* keep her victory to herself ; 
somebo<iy else now mu^look on at Harry’s humiliation, 
at Jeast must see that ^ had power to brifig it about. 
With the height of maycious exultation she looked up 
at Dupiay and said : 

" Suppose he wasn’t Tristram of Blent at all ? ” 

• Duplay stopped shor* where he stgod^ — on the slope of 
th| hill above Blent itself. ^ •> * 

" What ? Is this more nonsense ? ” • 
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No, it Isn’t nonsense.”^ * 

He looked at her steadily, alipost severely. Under his > 
regard her smile disappeared ; she grew uncoriift^We, 

“ Then I must know more about it. Come, Mina, this 
is no trifle, you know.” 

“ I rhfti’t tell you any more,” she flashed out, in a la«t 
effort of petulance. 

" You must,” he said calmly. “ All you know, all you 
think. Come, we’ll have 1^ out, now at once.” 

S^e followed like a fiapghty Child. She could have 
bitlen her tongue out, as the old phrase goe.s. Her feelings 
went round like a weather-cock ; she was ashamed of her- 
self, forry for Harry — yes, and afraid of Harry. And she 
was afraid of Duplay too. She had run herself into some- 
thing' serious — that she saw ; something serious in which 
two resolute men were involved. She did not know where 
it would end. But now she could not resist. The youth- 
ful uncle seemed youthful no more 5 he was old, strong, 
authoritative. He made her follow hhn, and he bade her 
speak. ’• 

She followed, like the naughty child she now seemed 
even to herself ; and presently, in the library, beside those 
wretched bSoks of hers, her old law-books and her 
Peerages, reluctantly, stumblingly, sullenly, still like the 
naughty child who would revolt but dare not, she spoke. 
And when at last he let 5ier go with her secftt told» sher 
ran up to her own room and threw herself on the bed, 
sobbing. She had let herself in for something dreadful. 
It was all her own fault -and sj’" was very sorrjj. 

Those wSre her two n3^irf*^onclusions. ^ 

Her whole behaviour''^jialprob,ably just what the gentle- 
man to whom she owed her nickname would have expected 
and prophesied. 



CHAPTER V 


THE FIRSt ROUND. 

W ITHIN the last few day:? there were ominpus 
rumours afloat as to Lady Tristram’s health. 
It was known that she could see nobody and kept her 
room ; it wdb reported that the doctors (a specialist had 
been down from town) were looking very grave ; iP was 
agreed Aat her constitatio* had nbt the strength to 
support a prolonged %train. There was sympathy — the 
neighbourhood was proud in its way of Lady Tristram — * 
and there was theiisual interest to which the prospect of a 
death and a successioprgives rise. They canvassed Harry’s 
probable merits and demerits, asking how he would fill the 
vacant throne, and, more particularly, whether he would 
be likely to entertain freely. Lavish hospitality at Blent 
would mean much to the*neighbourhood, and if it were 
indeed the case (as was now prophesied in whispers) that 
^iss Iver «of Fairholme was,tp b« mistress at the Ha)), 
thdfe would be nothing to prevent the hospitalities from 
being as splendid as the mi%d of woman could conceive. 
There were spinster ladies in small villas at Blentmouth 
who watched the illnel^-aHd^tfac courtship as keenly as 
thdugh they were to succeed J^sick Lady Tristram and 
to maiyy the'new LordI Yeta single garden-party in 
,the year would represent pretty accurately their personal 
^stake in the matter. , 1^ you live on crumbs, a good big 
crumb is not to be despised. ” ^ <» 

®Harry Tristram was sorry thdt his mother must die and 
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4^at he must lose her ; the confederates had become close 
friends, and nobody who knew^fi^r intimately could help, 
feeling that his life and even the world would h6 pwrer by 
thf{ loss of a real, if not striking, individuality. But neither 
he nor she thought of her death as' the main thing ; it no 
onore than ushered in the great event* for which they hiyl 
spent years preparing. And he was downright glad that 
she could see no visitors j that fact “saved him added 
an:yeties, and spared her the ^need of being told about 
Mina Zabriska and warned to bear herself warily towards 
thVj daughter of Madame de Kries. Harry did not ask his 
mother whether she remembered tne name — the question 
wascunnecessary ; nor did he tell his mother that one who 
hac^borne the name was at Merrion Lodge. He waited, 
vaguely expecting that trouble would come from Merrion, 
but entirely confident in hii ability to fight, and°worst, the 
tricky fittle woman whom he had not feared to snub ; and 
in his heart he thought well of her, and believed she 
had as little inclination to hurt him asishe seemed to have 
power. His only active step was to pursue his attentions 
to Janie Iver. • 

Yet he was not happy about his attentions. He meant 
to marry tlft^ girl, and though^ she would marry him. He 
did not believe that she was inclined to fall in love with 
him. He had no right to expect it, since he was not falU 
mg in love with her. But^t hurt that terrible pride of his^ 
he was in a way disgusted with the part he had chosen, 
and humiliated to think tha^he might not be^accepted for 
himself. A refusal would have l^t him incalculably J such 
an assent aS he counted upon would wound him somewhat 
too. He had keen eyes, and he hq^ formed his own opinion 
about Bob Broadley. None the less, he held straight on 
his course ; and the spinster ladies were a little shocked 
to observe that La^y Tristram's iHness did not interfere 
at all ^th her som's courtship ; people in that positioi^ of 
life were certainly curious. 
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A new vexation had come upon him, the work of his pet 
aversions, the Gainsboroughs. He had seen Mr GainX 
borough once,*and retained a picture of a snfall ineffectual 
m^in wfth a ragged tawny-brown bd&rd and a big soft felt 
hat, wljo had an air of))eing very timid, rather pressed Tor 
money, and endowed with a kind heart. Now, iL seemed, 
Mr Gainsborough wtis again overflowing with family affec- 
tion (a disposition jiot always welcomed by its objects),and 
wanted to shake poor Lady Tristram’s hand, and wanted 
poor Lady Tristram to ^iSs his daughter — wanted, in fact, 
a thor(Jugh-going burying of Hatchets and a touching Re- 
conciliation. With t|iat justice of judgment of which 
jieither youth nor prejudice quite deprived him, Harry 
liked the letUr ; but he was certain that the writer would 
be immensely tiresome. And again — in the end as iif the 
beginningi — he did not want tlje Gainsboroughs at Blent ; 
above all not just at the time when Blent wai about 
to pass into his hands. It looked, however, as though it« 
would be extremejy* difficult to keep them away. Mr 
Gainsborough was obviously a man who would not 
waste his chance o^ a funeral ; he might be fenced with 
till then, but it would need startling measures to keep 
him from a funeral. ^ 

“ I hate hearsey people, ’’•grumbled Harry, as he threw 
the letter down. But the Gainsboroughs were soon to be 

iven out qf his head by something more immediate anc^ 
threatening. 

Blent Pooi is a round basi^ some fifty or sixty feet in 
diameter ; the banks are steep and the depth great : on 
the Blent Hall side thdfc* is no approach ta it, except 
through a thick wood overhanging the water; on the 
other side the .road up the valley runs close by, leaving 
a few y&rds of turf between itself and the brink. The 
scene is gloomy except in sunshine, and the place little 
N^Pequented, It was a 6v?)urite haunt of Harry Tristram’s, 
^ and he lay on the grass one evenkg, smolcing and looking 
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^wn on the olack water ; for the cleuds were heavy above 

and rain threatened. His own mood was in harmony, 
gloomy anchdark, in rebellion against thel^urden he car> 
ried, yet with no thofight of laying it dcjjvn. He* did «ot 
ndtice a man who came up the roi^d and took h^s stand 
just behind him, waiting there for a moment in silence 
and apparent irresolution. * * 

“ Mr Tristram.” 

Harry turned his heac> and saw Major Duplay ; the 
M^jor was grave, almost solefhQ, as he raised his hat a 
tyfle in formal salute. * * 

“ Do I interrupt you ? ” , ‘ 

“You couldn’t have found a man more at leisure.’*’' 
Harry did not rise, but gathered his knees up, clasping 
hi^ hands round them and looking up in Duplay’s face. 
“ You want to speak to mf. ? ” • « 

“ Y«3, on a difficult matter.” ^ visible embarrassment 
hung about the Major ; he seemed to have little liking 
for his task. “ I’m aware,” he werijt on, “that I may 
lay myself open to some misunderstanding in what I’m 
about to say. I shall beg you to femember that I am 
in a difficult position, and that I^am a gentleman and a 
soldier.” « 

Harry said nothing ; he wafited with unmoved face and* 
no sign of perturbation. 

“ It’s best to be pleiin^’ ^Duplay proceeded “ It’s best 
to be open with you. I have taken the liberty of follow- 
ing you here for that purf^se." He came a step nearer, 
and stood over Harry. “ Certain facts have come to my 
knowledg* which concern you^ery intimately.” 

A polite curiosity and a slight scepticism were ex- 
pressed in Harry’s “ Indeed ! ” • • 

“ And not you only, or — I need hardly say — I shouldn’t 
feel it necessary to occupy my|ey with the matter, A 
wordobdut my owli position you will perhaps forgive.” 
Hany frowned a littte ; certainly Duplay was inchhed 
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to prolixity ; he seemfed to be rollingthe situation roun4» 
his tongue an4 making the most of its flavour. 

" Singe we came here we have xigiade many acquaint- 
ances, your own*among the number ; we are in a sen^e 
your gwests.” 

^"Not in a sense t^iat puts you under any obligation,” ^ 
observed Harry. 

“ Fm sincerely glad to hear you say that ; it relieves 
my position to some extent, feut we have made friends 
too. Ig one house I myself (I, riiay leave my niece out 
of the question) have been received with a hearty, cordial, 
warm friendship that *seems already an old friendship. 
’Now that does put one under an obligation, aMr 
Tristram.” ^ ^ 

“ You refer to our friends the I vers ? Yes ? ” 

“ In mjPview, under a heavy' obligation. I am, I say, 
in my judgment bound to serve them in all ways^in my 
power, and to deal w-ith them as I should wish and ex- 
pect them to deal with me in a similar case.” 

Harry nodded a candless assent, and turned his eyes 
away towards the Foal ; even already he seemed to know 
what was coming, or something of it. 

“ Facts have come to my knowledge of whftli it might 
w — indeed I must say of which it is — of vital import- 
*ance that Mr Iver should be informed.” 

I thought the facts concerned tne ? ” asked Harry, * 
with brows a little raised. 

“Yes, and Sls matters now sland they concern him too 
for that very reason.” Duplay had gathered confidence ; 
his tone was calm and assA-ed as he came stef> by step 
near°his mark, as he established position after position in 
his attacjf. ’ ^ 

“ You are paying attentions to Miss Iver — ^with a view 
^^marriage, I presume? ^ . 

H|irry made no sign. Duplay proceeded, slowly and 
with careful deliberation. ^ 


D 
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V “ Those attentions are' offered anfl received as from Mr 
Tristram — as from the future^Lord Tristram of Blent. 
I can’t believe that jg)u’re ignorant of what I’m %bout to 
sj(y. If you are, I must beg forgiveness for the paift I 
shall inflict on you. You, sir, are not the futum Lord 
c TristranS of Blent.” , • 

A silence followed : a slight drizzle had begun to 
fall, speckling the waters of the Pbol ; neither man 
he^ed it. , 

“ It would be impertiTieyit in me,” the Major resumed, 
“'lO offer you any sympathy on the sc<jre of that mis- 
fortune; believe me, however, | that my knowledge — my 
full knowledge — of the circumstances can incline me to 
nojhing but a deep regret. But facts are Tacts, however 
hardly they may bear on individuals.” He paused. “ I 
have asserted what I knotv. You are entitlecfto ask me 
for proofs, Mr Tristram.” ♦ • 

Harry was silent a moment, .thinking very hard. 
Many modes of defence came into<his busy brain and 
were rejected. Should he be tempestuous ? No. Should 
he be amazed ? Again no. Even on his own theory of 
the story, Duplay’s assertion hardly entitled him to be 
amazed. * 

“ As regards my part in Ais matter,” he said at last] 
“I have only this to say. The circumstances of mr 
birth — with which f ar.i, as you rightly s«ppose, quife 
familiar — were such as to render the sort of notion you 
have got hold of plausibb enough. I ddh’t want what 
you call proofs — though you’ll want them badly if you 
mean to pursue your present fine. I have my own proofs 
— perfectly in order, perfectly satisfactory. That’s 'all I 
have to say about my part of'the matteh Aljput your 
part in it I can, I think, be almost equally brief. Are 
you merely Mr Ivor’s friend, o% are you also, as you aut 
it, ptl^^ng attentions to Miss Ivor?” 

“ That, sir, has nothi¥ig to do with it.” 
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Harrj/Tristram locked up ^ him. ^For the first tinjp 
^ e broke into a smile as he studied Duplay’s face. “ I 
shouldn’t in tlie least woftder/’ he said almflfet chaffingly, 
“if yoff believejJ that to be true.^ You get hold of a 
cock-agd-bull story about my being illegitimate (Oh, f ve 
no objection to plainness cither in its proper pla^ej), you 
c^me to me and tel! me almost in so many words that i^ 
I don’t give up thg lady you'll go to her father and show 
him your precious proofs. Everybody knows that you’re 
after Miss Ivcr yoursq}f,*and you say that it lias 
nothing to do with it ! That’s the* sort of thing a man 
nay manage td believe about himself ; it’s not the sort 
of thing that other people believe about him, Major 
Duplay.” He rose slowly to his feet and the men sTood 
face to face on the edge of the Pool. The rain fell nfore 
heavily: Cuplay turned up bis collaf, Harry took no 
notice o^the downpour^ • 

“ I’m perfectly satisfied as to the honesty of my own • 
motives,” said Dupjay. 

“That’s not true, and you know it. You may try to 
shut your eyes, but ^ou can’t succeed.” 

Duplay was shaken.^ His enemy put into words what 
his own conscience had said to him. Ilis position was 
hard : he was doing what honestly seemed to him the 
right thing to do : he could not seem to do it because it 
was right. would be wron^i^ig yie Ivers if he did not^ 
do it, yet how ugly it could be made to look ! He was 
not above suspicion even to^ himself, though he clung 
eagerly to his plea of honesty. 

“You feil to put yoursWf in my place ” he began. 

“Absolutely, I assure you,” Harry interrupted, with 
quiet insolence • 

“ Ancf I can’t put myself in yours, sir. But I can tell 
^^ou what I mean to do. It is my most earnest wish to 
ISkc no steps in this matter at all ; but that re94ii with 
not with me. At least I desire to take none during 
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IpBuiy Tristram’s illness, oir during her life shoufd she un- 
happily not recover.” , 

" My moifier will, not recover,” said Harry. " It’s a 
matter of a few weeks at most.” 

Duplay nodded. “ At least wait till then,” he UJ^ed. 

Do nothing more in regard to the matter we have spoken 
of while your mother lives,” He spoke with genuine feel- 
ing. Harry Tristram marked it and took account of it 
It was a point in the game to him. 

'^In turn I’ll tell you ‘what I nwan to do,” he said. “ I 
mean to proceed exactly as if you had never come to 
Merrion Lodge, had never got your proofs /rom God knows 
wh^e, and had never given me the pleasure of this very 
peculiar interview. My mother would ask'no considera- 
tion from you, and I ask none for her any more than for 
myself. To be plain for the list time, sir, you*?e making 
a fool &f yourself at the best, and at the worst a black- 
guard into the bargain.” He paused and broke into a 
laugh. “ Well, then, where are the p-oofs ? Show them 
me. Or send them down to Blent. Or I’ll come up to 
Merrion. We’ll have a look at thent — for your sake, not 
for mine.” • 

“ I may have spoken inexactly, Mr Tristram. I know 
the facts ; I could get, but have not yet got, the proof of| 
them.” 

‘ “ Then don’t wasW your money. Major Duplay.” 
waited an instant before he gave a deeper thrust. “ Or 
Iver’s — because I don’t think your purse is*long enough 
to furnish the resources of war. Y ou’d get the money from 
him ? I’A beginning to wonoer more and more at the 
views people contrive to take of their own actions."* 
Harry had fought his fight well, but nlbw perhaps he 
went wrong, even as he had gone wrong with Mina 
Zabriska at Fairholme. He w^ aot content to defeat o^ 
repel ^e must triumph, he must taunt. The insolmce 
of his speech and air dr^ve Duplay to fury. I f it told nim 
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he was teaten now, it made him determined- not to ghie 
up the contest ; it made J^im wish too thaf^he was in a< 
countr]i where duelling was not considered absurd. At 
any rate he was^minded to rebuke Harry. • 

“ Ydh’re a young nfan ” he began. 

»“ Tell me that when I’m beaten. It may console me,”» 
interrupted Harry. 

“You’ll be beaten, sir, soqper than you think,” said 
Duplay gravely. “ But though you refuse my offer, I ^all 
consider Lady Tristranf. I wiU ^o^ move while she lives, 
unless you force me to it.” * 

“ By marrying the Ifeiress you want ? ” sneered Harry. 
“By carrying out your swindling plans.” Dupiay’s 
temper began to fail him. “ Listen. As soon as your,en- 
gagemen^ is announced— if it ever is-5-I go to Mr Iver 
with what I know. If you ‘abandon the idea ^f that 
marriage, you’re safe frftm me. I have no other friends 
here ; the rest must look after themselves. But you shall 
not delude my frieftds with false pretences,” 

" And I shall not spoil your game with Miss Iver ? ” 
Duplay’s temper I^uite failed him. He had not meant 
this to happen ; he had pictured himself calm, Harry wild 
and unrestrained — either in, fury or in suppli(? 4 tion. The 
young man had himself in hand, firmly in hand ; the elder 
•lost self-control. 

•* “ If you irf^ult me again, sir, FB thTow you in the river!’ 

Harry’s sl^w smile broke across his face. With all his 
wariness and calculation he riJeasured the Major’s figure. 
The attitpde of mind w^ not heroic ; it was Harry’s. 
Who, having ten thousand men, will go against him that 
has twenty thousand ? ^ fool or a hero, Harry would 
have sakd, and he claimed neither name. But in the end 
he reckoned that he was a match for the Major. He 
Miiled more broadly ahd raised his bifows, askin^f sky 
anciliearth as he glanced round : ^ 

I " Since when have blackmailers grown so sensitive ? " 
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■•*In an instant Duplay closed with him in a struggle on 
which hungroot death indeed but an unpleasant and 
humiliating ducking.<r The rain fell on both f the water 
waited for one. The Major was taller and heavier; Harry 
was youpger and in better trim. Harry was co^er too. 

' It wa^ rude hugging, nothing more ; ^neither of them h.:d 
skill or knew more tricks than the common dimly-re- 
membered devices of urchmhood. Tke fight was most 
unpicturesque, most unheroic ;r but it was tolerably grim 
for all that. The grass grew slippery under the rain and 
the slithering feet ; luck had its share. And just behind 
them ran the Queen’s highway. Ifhey did not think of 
the' Queen’s highway. To this pass a determination to be 
calm, whatever else they were, had brought them. 

The varying wriggles (no more dignified word is appro- 
priate) of the encounter ended in a stern stiff grip which 
locked the men one to the other, TDuplay facing down the 
valley, Harry looking up the river. Harry could not see 
over the Major’s shoulder, but he saw’^'past it, and sighted 
a tall dog-cart driven quickly and rather rashly down the 
hill. It was raining hard now, anefhad not looked like 
rain when the dog-cart started. Hats were being ruined 
— there was some excuse for risking broken knees to the 
horse and broken necks to the riders. In the middle of 
his struggle Harry smiled : he put out his strength too ;; 
and he did not warn his^ 6nciny of what he^saw ; yet 1 x 5 
knew very well who was in the dog-cart. Duplay’s anger 
had stirred him to seek*‘a primitive though effective 
revenge, hoping to^**'flict a more subtle punish- 

ment. He needed only a bit of luck to help him to it ; he 
knew how to use the chance wthen it canjc — ^just as well 
as he knew who was in the dog-cart, as well as h^ guessed 
whence the dog-cart came. 

Th^uck did not fail. Duplay'S right foot slipped. Itf, 
the effort to rec(Jver hiniself he darted out his left oveo the 
edge of the bank. Harry impelled him ; the Major loosed 
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his hold and set to w5rk to save himself— none too sooq : 
both his legs were over, his feet touched ^wa ter, he lay 
spread-eagled on the bank, half on Jialf off, m a ludicrous 
aftitude ; still he slipped and could not get a hold on^he 
short Slimy grass. At that moment the dog-cart was 
^lled up just behipd them. * • . 

‘‘What are you doing?” cried Janie Iver, leaning for- 
ward in amazemdht : Mina Zabriska sat beside her with 
wide-open eyes. Harry jtooped, caught the Major under 
the shoulders, and wiA a gre^tfeffort hauled him up on 
the bank, a ^ad sight, draggled and dirty. Then, •as 
'Duplay slowly rose, hb turned with a start, as though he 
noticed the new-comers for the first time. He laqghed 
as he raised tiis cap. ^ 

“ We didn’t know we were to have spectators,” said he. 
“ And you nearly came in fot^a tragedy ! He was all but 
gone. Weren’t you. Major?” * 

“ What were you doing ? ” cried Janie again. Mina was^ 
silent and still, scwitinising both men keenly. 

“ Why, we had been talking about wrestling, and the 
Major offered to slfow me a trick which he bet a shilling 
would floor me. Only the ground was too slippery ; 
wasn’t it. Major? And the trick didn’t exaiWy come off. 
I wasn’t floored, so I must trouble you for a shilling, 
Major.” 

/ Major Duplay did not look^at •Janie, still less did he 
meet his niece’s eye. He spent a few seconds in a futile 
effort to ru6 the mud off his^coat with muddy hands ; he 
glanced^a moment at h^rry. 

“ I must have another try some day,” he said, but with 
no great readiness. ^ 

“ Meanwhile — the shilling!” demanded Harry good- 
humouredly, a subtle mockery in his eyes alone showing 
^he imaginary charaotor of the bet which he claimed to 
hq^e won, • ^ 

In the presence of those two inquisitive young women 
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l^ajor Duplay did not deny the debt rfe felt in his 
pocket, found a shilling, and gave it to Harry Tristram. 
That young man lopked at it, spun it in the air, and 
pocketed it. •*» ^ 

‘‘Yes, a revenge whenever you like,'* said he. And 
jtiow we’d better get home, because it/s begun to rain.**c 
“Begun to! It's rained for half-an-hour," said Janie 
crossly. 

“ Has it ? I didn't notice. ^ I was too busy with the 
Major’s trick.” • ' c a 

'As he spoke he looked full in Mina ^abriska's face. 
She bore his glance for a momerft, then cried to Janie, 
“ OIl please drive on ! ” The dog-cart started ; the Major, 
with a stiff touch of his hat, strode along the road. Harry 
was left alone by the Pool. His gaiety and defiance 
vanished ; he stood there scowling at the Pool. On the 
surface the honours of the encounter were indeed his ; 
the real peril remained, the real battle had still to be 
fought. It was with heart-felt sincerity that he muttered, 
as he sought for pipe and tobacco".^- 

“ I wish I'd drowned the beggar in'the Pool !” 



CHAPTER VI 

THE attraction OF IT. 

•) 

M r JENI^INSON NEELD sat at lunch at the Im- 
perium Club, quite happy with a neck chop^last 
week’s A theHteum, and a pint of ApolHnaris. To him enter 
disturbers of peace. *’ 

“How* are you, Neeldt”sfiid Lord Southend, taking 
the chair next him. “ Sit down here, Iver. Let ifle intro- 
duce you — Mr Iver^— Mr Neeld. Bill of fare, waiter.”^ 
His lordship smiled rather maliciously at Mr Neeld as he 
made the introductiqfl, which Iver acknowledged with 
bluff courtesy, Neeld with a timid little bow. “ How are 
things down your way ? ” pursued Southend, addressing 
Iver. “Lady Tristram’s very ill, I hear?” • 

“ I’m afraid so.” 

“ Wonderful woman that, you know. You ought to 
jiave seen l^r in the seventics;^wlien she ran away with 
Randolph Edge.” 

A gentleAan, two tables qff, looked round. 

“ Hush, Southend ! That’s his brother,” whispered Mr 
Neeld, * * • ' ‘ 

‘'Whose brother ? ” demanded Southend. 

“ That’s WHmot Edge— Sir Randolph’s brother.” 

“ Oh, the deuce it is. I thought he’d been pilled.” 

^ Blackballs also weijp ^n embarrassing subject ; Neeld 
si|^d his ApolHnaris nervously. * , • 

"Well, as I was saying ” (Lor8 Southend spoke a little 
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lower), “ she went straight from the*iDuchess of Slough’s 
ball to the station, as she was, ip a low gow9i and a scarlet 
opera cloak — met Edge, whose wife had only be^n dead 
th<:ee months — and went off with him. You know the 
rest of the story. It was a near Vun for young * Harry 
^Tristram ! How is the boy, Iver?” ^ 

“ The boy’s very much of a man indeed ; we don’t talk 
about the near run before him ” 

Southend laughed. “ A mii^ is as good as a mile,” he 
said, “eh, Neeld? I’d like to see Addie Tristran^. again 
— ^though I suppose she’s a wreck, poor thing ! ” 

“Why couldn’t she marry the ‘man properly, instead 
of bolting ? ” asked Iver. He did not approve of such 
escapades. 

“ Oh, he had tq bolt anyhow — a thorough bad lot — 
debts, ^ou know — her people wouldn’t hear of it ; besides 
she was engaged to Fred Nares^—you don’t remember 
Fred? A devilish passionate fellow, with a wart on 
his nose. So altogether it was easier to cut and run. 
Besides she liked the sort of tfilng, don’t you know. 
Romantic and all that. Then Edgb vanished, and the 
other man appeared. That turned out all right, but she 
ran it fine. ' Eh, Neeld ? ” 

Mr Neeld was sadly flustered by these recurring refer- 
ences to him. He had no desire to pose as an authority 
^n the subject. Josi&h Gholderton’s diary pat him in r. 
difficulty. He wished to goodness he had been left to the 
peaceful delights of literary journalism. 

“ Well, if you’ll come down ^ my place, I car promise 
to show ybu Harry Tristram ; and you can go over and 
see his mother if she’s better.” , 

“ By Jove, I’ve half a mind to ! Very kind of you, Iver. 
You’ve got a fine place, I hear.” 

“ I’ve built so ma^y houses for other people that I mayi 
be allowed one for my^lf, mayn’t I ? We’re prouil of 
our neighbourhood,” he pursued, politely addressing him- 
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• • ^ 

self to Mr Neeld. If you’re ever that way, I hope you’ll 
look me up. • I shall be Relighted to welcome a fellow-J 
lyemhcr bf the Imperium.” • 

A short chuckle escaped from Lord Southend’s lips ; 
he cohered it by an Exaggerated devotion to his broiled 
kidneys. Mr Ne®ld turned pink and murmured inco- 
herent thanks ; he felt like a traitor, 

“ Yes, we see a good deal pf young Harry,** said Iver, 
with a smile — “and of .other young fellows about the 
placeitoo. They don*f come to^seg me, though. I expect 
Janie’s the attraction. You remember my girl, Southenffl?” 

“ Well, I suppose Blent’s worth nine or ten thousand 
a year still ? ” The progress of Lord Southend’s thoughts 
was obvious. ^ 

“ H’n^ Seven or eighty I should thyik, as it’s managed 
now. It’s a nice place, though, and would go a^ood bit 
better fh proper hands.” 

“ Paterfamilias considering ? ” 

“ I don’t quite ftiake the young fellow out. He’s got a 
good opinion of hinlself, I fancy.” Iver laughed a little. 
“ Well, we shall seV he ended. 

“ Not a bad thingito be Lady Tristram of Blent, you 
know, Iver. That’s none, of your pinchbe^k. The real 
thing — though, as I say, young Harry’s only got it by 
the skin of his teeth. Eh, Neeld ? ” 

Mr Neeld laid down his irf^kiTi and pushed back his 
chair. ^ 

“ Sit still, man. We’ve fiearly finished, and we’ll all 
have a pup of coffee together and a cigar.” 

Misfortunes accumulated, for Neeld hated tobacco." 
But he was anxious to fee scrupulously polite to Iver, and 
thus t <9 deaden the pangs of conscience. Resigned though 
miserable, he went with them to the smoking-room. 
Colonel Wilmot Ed^d looked up from the Army and 
Ntavy GazettCy and glanced cur^usly at the par^ as they 
passed his table. Why were these old fellows reviving old 
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stories ? They were better left at^ rest. The Colonel 
groaned as hp went back to his newspaper.* 

Happily, in the snv)king-room the talk shiftedito less 
en^barrassing subjects. Iver told of his life and doings, 
and Neeld found himself drawn to ‘the man : he listened 
.with irtei’fest and appreciation ; he seemed brought into 
touch with life ; he caught himself sighing over the retired 
inactive nature of his own occupations. He forgave Iver 
the hoardings about the streets; he could not forgive 
himself the revenge he had takeft for them. Iver and 
Scnithend spoke of big schemes in which they had been or 
were engaged together — legitimaW enterprises, good for 
the nation as well as for themselves. How had he, a use- 
less old fogey, dared to blackball a man like Iver ? An 
occasional droll glance from Southend emphasised his 
compunction. *' 

“ I s^ you’ve got a new thing coming out, Neeid,” said 
“Southend, after a pause in the talkv “ I remember old 
Cholderton very well. He was a staithy old chap, but 
he knew his subjects. Makes rather heavy reading, I 
should think, eh ? ” » 

“ Not all of it, not by any means all of it,” Neeld as- 
sured him. *• “ He doesn’t confine himself to business 
matters.” 

“ Still, even old Joe Cholderton ’s recreations ” 

• “ He was certainly nSainSy an observer, but Hb saw some 
interesting things and people.” There was, a renewed 
touch of nervousness in Mr Neeld’s manner. 

“Interesting people? H’m. T^en I hope he’s discreet?” 
“Or that Mr Neeld will be discreet for him,” Iyer 
put in. “Though I don’t kno% why interesting people 
are supposed to create a need for discretion.” • 

“Oh yes, you do, Iver. You know the world. Don’t 
you be too discreet^ Neeld. Gire'us a taste of Joe’s 
Ughter ^le." • % 

Neeld did not quite approve of his deceased and 
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respected friend bdhg referrid to as “Joe,” nor did,]^e 
desire to discpss in that company ivhat he had and what, 
he ha<^not suppressed irf the Journal. * 

•“ I have usec^the best of my jud|ment,’' he said primly, 
and was surprised to> find Iver smiling cit him with an 
^mused approval. • , 

"The least likely men break out,” Lord Southend 
continued hopefuHy. “ The Baptist minister down at my 
place once waylaid the wife if the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions and asked he* to run away with him.” • 

“ That’s one of your Nonconforfnist stories, Southend. 

I never believe them,’* said Iver. 

“Oh, I’m not saying anything. She was a jjretty 
woman. I jhst gave it as an illustration. I happen to 
know it’s true, because she told me herself.” * 

"Ah, Pd begin to listen ifrhe’d tol3 you,” was Iver’s 
cautious comment. ♦ • 

“You give us the, whole of old Joe Cholderton !” wa# 
Lord Southend’s final injunction. 

“ Imagine if I did I'’ thought Neeld, beginning to feel 
some of the joy of holding a secret. 

Presently Southend took his leave, saying he had an en- 
gagement. To his own surprise Neeld did «ot feel this 
to be an unwarrantable prbceeding ; he sat on with Iver, 
and found himself cunningly encouraging his companion 
to talk ag^in about the TrigSranis. The story in the 
Journal had not lost its interest for him ; he had read it 
over more Aan once again ; 9 it was strange to be brought 
into contact, even at second-hand, with the people whose 
lives and fortunes it condPrtled. It was evident that Iver,^ 
on*his side, had for some reason been thinking of the 
Tristrapis toef, and he responded readily to Neeld’s veiled 
invitation. He described Blent for him ; he told him 
J^ow Lady Tristram fia^ looked, and that her illness was 
supposed to be fatal ; he talked ag^ih qf Harry 9ristram, 
her destined successor. But*he said no more of bis 
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daughter. N^ld was leftVithout any clear idea that his 
^companion's concern with the Tristrams was more than 
that of a ne%hbour or beyoncf what an ancient family 
with odd episodes in fts history, might naturally mspii»e. 

^Oh, you must come to Blentiuouth, Mr Neejd, you 
must indeed. For a few days, now ? Choose your time, 
only let it be soon. Why, if you made your way into the 
library at Blent, you might happen on»a find there 1 A 
lot of interesting stuff ther^, I’m told. And we shall be 
very grateful for a visit’** • ^ 

J^eeld was conscious of a strong desire to go to^Blent- 
mouth. But it would be a wrong thing to 9o ; he felt that 
he could not fairly accept Ivor’s hospitality. And he felt, 
moreover, that he had much better not get himself mixed 
up vVith the Tristrams of Blent. No man is bound to act 
on hearsay evidenfce, especially when that evidence has 
been acquired through a confidential channel, ^ut if he 
•came to know the Tristrams, to know Harry Tristram, 
his position would certainly be peculiy. Well, that was 
in the end why he wanted to do iti^ 

Iver rose and held out his hand. must go,” he said. 
“ Fairholme, Blentmouth ! I hope^I shall have a letter 
from you sqpn, to tell us to look out for you.” 

One of the unexpected likings that occur between 
people had happened. Each man felt it and recognised 
if in the other. Th^ \^ere alone in the room for the 
moment. * 

“Mr Iver,” said Neeld, ip his precise prhn tones, “ I 
must make a confession to you. When you were up for 
rthis club I»-my vote was not.i#your favour.** • 

During a minute’s silence Iver looked at him with 
amusement and almost with affection. • 

“ Fm glad you’ve told me that.” * 

“Well, I’m glad I have too.” Neeld’s laugh was nervous. 
“Becaft^se it shows that you’re* thinking of coming 
Blentmouth«** ^ ' 
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“Well — ^yes, I arft/* answered Neeld, smiling. A||i 
they shook h§nds. Here was the beginning of a friend- • 
ship ; ^ere, also, Neeld's Sntry on the sceneVhere Harry 
Ttistram’s fortiyies formed the subject of the play. ^ 

It \ms now a foregone conclusion that Mr Neeld would 
fj^ll before temptation and come to Blentmouth. ^There 
had been little doutt about it all along ; his confession to 
Iver removed the«last real obstacle. The story in Josiah 
Cholderton*s Journal had him*in its grip ; on the first occa- 
sion oj trial his resolution not to be mixed up with* the 
Tristrams melted away. Perhaps he consoled himself hy 
saying that he would i)e, like his deceased and respected 
friend, mainly an observer. The Imp, it maybe reijiem- 
bered, had gftne to Merrion Lodge with exactly the same 
idea ; it has been seen how it fared with her. ^ 

By thefBlent the drama*seemed very’considerately to be 
waitingjbr him. It says much for Major Duplay^hat his 
utter and humiliating defeat 1 y the Pool had not driven* 
him into any hasty action or shaken him in his original 
purpose. He was abifMng by the offer which he had made, 
although the offer Jiad been scornfully rejected. If he 
could by any means avoid it, he was determined not to 
move while Lady Tristram lived. Hany might force him 
to act sooner ; that rested with Harry, not with him. 
Meanwhile he declined to explain even to Mina what 
had occurred by the Pool, and ti^attd her open incredulity 
as to Harry's explanation with silence or a snub. The 
Major was fiot happy at thij time ; yet his unhappiness 
was nothing to the deep woe, and indeed terror, which had 
settled dh Mina Zabriski? She had guessed enough to see^ 
thstt, for the moment at least, Harry had succeeded in 
handli^jg Duplay so roughly as to delay, if not to thwart, 
his operations ; what would he not do to her, whom he must 
know to be the origiqal cause of the trouble ? She used 
’To^tand on the terrace a\ Merrion and \jonder ateut this ; 
and she dared not go to Fairholme lest she should en- 
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CQpnter Harty. She made' many go6d resolutions for the 
future, but there was no comfort in the pre^nt days. 

The resoluiions went for nothing, even in the n^oment 
in ^hich they were ma!d& She had suffer^ for meddling ; 
that was bad : it was worse to the Imp not to meddle ; in- 
activity w^ the one thing unendurable. 

*She too, like old Mr Neeld in London town, was drawn 
by the interest of the position, by the need of seeing how 
Harry Tristram fought his fight. For four days she re- 
sist^ ; on the evening of tjie fifth, after dinner, while the 
Major dozed, she came out on the terrace in a cloak and 
looked down the hill. It was rather dark, and Blent Hall 
loonjed dimly in the valley below. She pulled the hood of 
her cloak over her head, and began to descend'the hill ; she 
had fio special purpose ; she wanted a nearer look at Blent, 
and it was a fine night for a stroll. She came to\he road, 
crossed*lt after a momentary hesitation, and stood by the 
^te of the little foot-bridge, which, in the days before 
enmity arose, Harry Tristram had tcld her was never 
locked. It was not now. Mina a%anced to the middle 
of the bridge and leant on the parapet,ber eyes set on Blent 
Hall. There were lights in the lower windows ; one 
window on the upper floor was lighted too. There, doubt- 
less, Lady Tristram lay slowly dying ; somewhere else in 
the house Harry was keeping his guard and perfecting his 
defences. The absolute per. 9 e and rest of the outward view,^ 
the sleepless vigilance and unceasing battle within,a battle 
that death made keener and could not lull fc rest — this 
contrast came upon Mina with a strange painfulness ; her 
’eyes filled with tears as she stoi^ looking. ^ 

A man came out into the garden and lit a cigar ; She 
knew it was Harry ; she did not move. He sauntered 
towardsthe bridge; she held her ground; though he should 
strike her, she would have speech^with him to-night. H§, 
was by tke bridgjp iTnd had his hand on the gate at ^e 
Blent end of it before he siw her. He stood still a moment. 
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then canie to her side, and leant as she was leaning ovet 
the parapet. He was bare*headed — she saw |jjis thick hair 
and his peaked forehead ; he smoke^ steadily ; he showed 
no^surprise at se^ng her, and he did not speak to her for 
a long time. At last, stall without looking at her, he began. 
Sfee could just makg out his smile, or thought sfie <?ould ;• 
at any rate she was sure it was there. 

“ Well, Mina de*Kries ? ” said he. She started a little. 

“ Oh, I don't believe in th^ late Zabriska ; I don't beligve 
you’re grown up; I thirfk you'se^bput fifteen — a beastly 
age.” He put his cigar back in his mouth. 

“You see that windbw?” he resumed in a moment. 
“And you know what’s happening behind it? My mother’s 
dying there, ^cll, how's the Major? Has he got tjiat 
trick in better order yet ? ” ^ 

She fou^d her tongue with difficulty. 

“Does^Lady Tristram know about — about meV’ she 
stammered. • 

“ I sometimes lie 4 o my mother," said Harry, flicking 
his ash into the river..* “Why do you lie to your uncle, 
though ? ” • 

“ I didn't lie. You know I didn't lie.” 

^ He shrugged his shoulders wearily and reSipsed into 
silence. Silence there was till, a minute or two later, it 
\/as broken by a little sob from Mina Zabriska. He turned 
his head towards her ; then he t(fok ^lold of her arm and 
twisted her face round to him. The tears were running 
down her cheeks. • 

“ I'm so, so sorry,” she murmured. “ I didn't mean to ; 
and I did itl And now — now* I can't stop it. You needn’t 
believe me if you don't like, but I'm — I’m miserable and 
— and frightendH.” 

He flung his cigar into the water and put his hands in 
Ws pockets. So he stood^atching her^ his body swaying 
^a littiJe to and fro ; his eyes were suspicious of fler, yet 
they seemed amused also, and they were not cruel ; it was 
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Hot such a look as he had given hef when they parted by 
the Pool. ^ , t 

“ If it were true ? ”^he asked. “ I mean, couldn’t Lady 

Tdstram somehow ? ” «• 

“ If what was true? Oh, the nonsense you told Duplay?” 

. He laughed. “ If it was true, I should be a nobody a^nd 
nobody^s son. I suppose that would amuse you very much, 
wouldn't it? You wouldn't have come to Merrion for 
nothing then! But as it isp’t true, what's the use of 
talking?'* " c ^ ^ 

' He won no belief from her when he said that it was not 
true ; to her quick mind the concentrated bitterness with > 
wlvch he described what it would mean to him showed 
th^t he believed it and that the thought was no new one; 
in imagination he had heard the world calling him many 
times what he now called himself — if the thing were true. 
She drew her cloak round her and shivered. » 

Cold ? '' he asked. 

“ No. Wretched, wretched.” <■ 

** Would you like to see my mother ? ” 

“ You wouldn't let her see me ? ” ** 

“ She's asleep, and the nurse *is at supper — not that 
she’d matter. Come along.” ^ 

He turned and began to walk quickly towards the house; 
Mina followed him as though in a dream. They entered 
a large hall. It wa^ dacijc, save for one candle, and slje 
could see nothing of its furniture. He led her straight 
up a broad oak staircase that rose from the middle of it, 
and then along a corridor. The polished oak gleamed here 
and therfe as they passed caftdles in brackets on the wall, 
and was slippery under her unaccustomed feet. The whole 
house was very st/J] — stiJJ, cool, and very‘peace&iL 
Cautiously he opened a door and beckoned her to follow 
him. Lights were burning in room. Lady 
\ay sl&ping ; b^rliair, still fair and golden, spreacko^ 
the pillow; her face was calm and unJined. She seemed 
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a young* and beautiful girl wasted by a fever; but the 
fever was the fever of life as well as of disease^ Thus Mina ' 
saw ag^nithe lady she had seen a^ Heidelberg. 

• She won't wgke — she's had her sleeping draught," Ae 
said; a#id Mina took him to mean that she might linger a 
n^ment more. Sh^ cast her eyes round the room. • Over# 
the fireplace, facing the bed, was a full-length portrait of 
a girl. She was dfessed all inured ; the glory of her white 
neck, her brilliant hair, an^ her blue eyes rose out of ^he 
scarlet getting. This v%s Addi^ Tristram in her prime ; 
as she was when she fled with Ran(^olph Edge, as she wSs 
when she cried in the Kttle room at Heidelberg, “ Think 
of the difference it makes, the enormous difference ! "• 

My mother likes to have that picture there," Hyry 
explained. ^ 

The sleeping woman stirred faintly. In obedience to 
a look fiom Harry, Mkia followed him from the room, 
and they passed downstairs and through the hall together 
in silence. He canK with her as far as the bridge. There 
he paused. The scene they had left had apparently 
stirred no new femotion in him ; but Mina Zabriska was 
trembling and moved to the heart. 

“ Now you've seen her — and before that ^ou'd seen 
me. And perhaps now you'll understand that we're the 
.Tristrams of Blent, and that we live and die that.” His 
voice grew % little louder. “ Aicl*j^our nonsense!” he* 
exclaimed : “ it's all a lie. But if it was true ? It's the 

0 

blood, isn’t it, not the law, tlmt matters ? It’s her blood 
and my blood. That’s m^ real title to Blent !" 

In the midst of his lying he spoke truth fhere, and 
Min& knew it. It seemed as though there, to her, in the 
privacy pf that night, he lied as but a matter of form ; 
his true heart, his true purpose,' and his true creed he 
df^wed her in his last ^ords. By right of blood he 
clairgted to stand master of Blent, and «o he dtSant to 
stand. * 
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c«“Yes,” she said. “Yes, yes. Grod help you to it.'* 
She turned and left him, and ran up the hiU, catching her 
breath in sobs again, ^ ^ 

cHarry Tristram stood and watched her as long as Tie 
could see her retreating figure. There were no oigns of 
excitement about him ; even his confession of faith );ie 
had spoken calmly, although with strong emphasis. He 
smiled now as he turned on his heel 'and took his way 
back to the house. 

‘^The Major must play this hafid alone now,** Ije said ; 
“*ne*ll get no more help from her.'* He paused a moment. 
“ It’s a funny thing, though. Tha1?s not really why I took 
her* up.” 

He shook his head in puzzle ; perhaps he could hardly 
be expected to recognise that it was that pride of his — 
pride in his mother, his rdce, himself — which had made 
him bi^ Mina Zabriska look upon Lady Tristram as she 
slept. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE MO\ft:NT DrXw^ NEAR. 

• 

N ot knowing youf own mind, though generally re- 
ferred ^to as an intellectual weakness and some- 
times as a moral fault, is none the less now and thep a 
pleasant s^ate to live in for a while. T];iere is a richness 
of possibility about it, a vanety*of prospects open, a choice 
of roads ftach in its own* fashion attractive. Besides, you 
can always tell yourself that it is prudent to look all round 
the question andccmsider all alternatives. The pleasure, 
like most pleasures, is "greater when it comes once in a 
way to a person ufiaccustomed to it. Janie Iver had 
been brought up to know her own mind ; it was the eleventh 
commandment in the Iver household. Iver Entertained 
the intellectual, his vife the moral objection to shilly- 
shallying ; their daughter's training, while conducted with 
ajl kindness,®had been eminentJf seftsible, and early days’ 
had offered fgw temptations to stray from the path of the 
obviously desirable. The ca^b was different now; riches 
brought ^ change, the world revealed its resources, life 
was spreading out its diverse wares. Janie was much 
puz^ed as to what she o^ght to do, more as to what she 
wanted k) do, most of all as to what she would in the end 
do — unless indeed the fact that she was puzzled continued 
tr^rank as the greatest*ppzzle of all. 

Naturally the puzzles were personifieck— or th^)ersons 
made into puzzles. Men became lives to her, as well as 
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tedividuals — the Tristram, the Duplay, the Broadley life ; 
her opinion the life complicated her feeling towards the ^ 
person. The Tristr^ life attracted her stronglj , thejiife 
ofithe great lady ; Harry had his fascination too ; but she 
did not think that she and Harry would be verf happy 
together, woman and man. She was loth to let him go, 
with all that he meant ; perhaps she would have been 
secretly relieved if fate had taken him away from her. 
The Duplay life promised another sort of joy: the Major’s 
experience was world- wide, his knowledge variDus, his 
cbnversation full of hints of the unexplored ; she would be 
broadening her life if she identified it with his. Yet the ; 
M^jor was an approximate forty (on one sicje or the other), 
in ^ few years would seem rather old, and was not even 
now capable of raising a very strong sentiment; there too 
she would be taking rather the life than the man. Lastly 
there was that quiet Broadley life, to be transformed in 
some degree, doubtless, by her wealth, but likely to re- 
main in essentials the peaceful homely existence which she 
knew very well. It had little to set against the rival pros- 
pects ; yet there was a feeling that In either of the other 
two existences she would miss sorftething ; and that some- 
thing seeriied to be Bob Broadley himself. 

She found herself thinking, in terms superficially re- 
pugnant to convention, that she would like to pay long 
visits to the other men,'ixit have Bob to cjme home'to 
when she was inclined for rest and tranquillity. Her 
perplexity was not strange in itself, but it was strange 
and new to her ; imbued with the parental views about 
shilly-shallying, she was angry with herself and inclined 
to be ashamed. The excuse she had made to Mina 
Zabriska did not acquit her in her own eyes. ^ Yet she 
was also interested, excited, and pleasantly awake to the 
importance which her indecision gave her. 

Judjl^d from* the outside, she was not open to blaiiie in 
her attitude towards Harry; he was not in love with her. 
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and hatdly pretendfed to be. * She met him fairly o^i«a 
friendly footing of business ; he was the sinner in that, < 
while ^hat she offeredVas undoubtedly hers, what 
h4 proposed t^ give in return was only precarioijsly 
his. • • 

^ Nor had Duplay^ any cause of complaint in being kep^ 
waiting ; he would be held exceedingly lucky not to be 
sent to the right-about instantly. But with Bob Broadley 
the matter was different. On the subtle question of what 
exactly constitutes “ eacourageftient ” (it is the technical 
term) m these cases it is not perhaps necessary to ent«sr ; 
but false hopes mighty no doubt, arise from her visits to 
Mingham, from her habit of riding up the road bj^ the 
river about tHe time when Bob would be likely to be riding 
down it, or of sauntering by the Pool on the days when 
he drov^ his gig into Blfentnflouth on* business — all this 
being beyond and outeide legitimate meetings St Fair- 
holme itself. Unles^ she meant to marry him she might* 
indeed raise hope^that were false. 

Yes, but it did not,Seem as though she did. Bob was 
humble. She had*tyrannised over him even before the 
Ivers grew so very rich. (They had begun in a small 
villa at Blentmouth — Miss Swinkerton lived* there now.) 
It was natural that she sliould tyrannise still. He saw 
that she liked to meet him ; grateful for friendship, he was 
incredulous^of more. His dispp«iticPn may plead in excuse 
for her ; whatever she did, she would not disappoint a 
confident hope. • 

But she was always so glad to see him, and when she 
was witl? him, he was no^erplexity, he was onrty her deai* 
old*friend. Well, and one thing besides — a man whom it 
was ra^er artlusing to try to get a compliment out of, to 
tty to torment into a manifestation of devotion ; it was 
all there ; Janie likecUto lure it to the surface sometimes. 
Bui Bob was not even visibly miser^l§ ; he always 
equable, even jolly, with so mu<?li to say about his horses 
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axvd his farm that sentiment did not diways secure its fair 
I share of the interview. Janie^ not being sentimental 
either, liked all this even while it affronted heiv vanity. 

‘‘ Send the gig home and stay and talk,”jfhe commanded, 
as he stopped by her on the road ; he was returning from 
Blentmoifih to Mingham and found ^er strolling by tI^e 
Pool. “ I want to speak to you.” 

He had his bailiff with him — they had been selling a , 
cow — and left him to take the gig home. He shook 
haifds with frank cordiaKt^. * ^ 

That’s awfully nice of you,” he said. “What about ? ” 

“ Nothing in particular,” said she. “ Mayn’t I want it 
just^enerally ? ” 

“ Oh, well, I thought you meant there w'as something 
special. I’ve sold the cow well. Miss Janie.” 

“ Bother the cow ! Why haven’t you been^ to Fair- 
holme?” » #, 

' “Well, in fact. I’m not sure that JVIr Iver is death on 
seeing me there too often. But I shaP,l turn up all right 
soon.” 

“ Have you been going about anyM',here ? ” 

“ No. Been up at Mingham most of the time.” 

“ Isn’t thnt rather lonely ? ” 

“ Lonely? Good Heavens, no ! I’ve got too much to 
do.” 

r Janie glanced at ltm},}vhat was to be (Jone with a 
man who treated provocative suggestions as though they 
were sincere questions ? H he had not cared for her 
now ! But she knew he did. 

“ Well, 5’ve been very dull, dnyhow. One never sees 
anybody fresh at Fairholme now. It’s always either“Mr 
Tristram or Major Duplay.” ' ‘ 

“ Well, I shouldn’t be very fresh either, should I ? ” 
The names she mentioned drew nc>. sign from him. ^ 

“ I dc^t cour^ you as a visitor at all— and theyt,fire 
visitors, I suppose.” Shfe seemed a little in doubt ; yet 
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both the gentlemen^ at any rate, were not presumably 
received as members of tl^e family. ^ 

‘‘ ril ^eH you what IVe been Jhinking about,” said 
Bol), speaking elowly, and apparently approaching* a 
momerftous announcement. 

0*' Yes,” she said, tip-ning to him with interest, and watch- • 
ing his handsome open face ; it was not a very clever face, 
^but it was a very ffleasant on^; she enjoyed looking at it. 

IVe been thinking tha^ Til sell the black horse, bi^t I 
can’t iTj^ke up my mindVhether to do it now or keep, him 
through the suijimer and sell him when hunting begins. 

I don’t know which wcJuld pay me best.” 

“ That certainly is a very important question,” remanked 
Janie, with a wealth of sarcasm. ^ 

** Well, it gives me a lot of trouble, IVJiss Janie.” 

** Does it ? And it doesn’t Interest me in the very — 
Yes, it does. Bob, very«much. I’m sorry. Of course it 
does. Only ” • 

Anything the matter with you ? ” Bob inquired with 
friendly solicitude. •* 

No— not just now. There never is, somehow, when 
I’m with you. And let’s talk about the black horse — 
it’ll be soothing. Is the price of oats a factof? ” 

Bob laughed a little, but did not proceed with the dis- 
pussion. They sauntered on in silence for a few minutes, 
“^ob taking qut his tobacco. . • • ^ 

‘‘ Worried,^aren’t you ? ” he asked, lighting his pipe. 
“Yes,” she answered shortly. 

“ Was that what you wanted to say to me ? ” 

“ No, of course not ; as if I •should talk to you about it!” 
“Don’t suppose you would, no. Still, we’re friends, 
aren’t wi ? ” * 

“ Do you feel friendly to me ? ” 

^“Friendly! Well—*” He laughed. “What do you 
think about it yourself? ” he asked. L#ok heif| I don’t 
bother you, but I’m here when you want me.” 
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‘‘ When I want you ? ” 

“ I mean, if I can do an 5 rth}pg for youfor — or advise 
you, I donT think IJm a fool, you know.” ' 9 
c“ Tm really glad to hear youVe got a?' far as that,” she 
remarked rather tartly. Your feult, Bob, is no^ think- 
,ing nearly enough of yourself.” r 

“ You*ll soon change that, if you say much more.” His 
pleasure in her implied praise was obvious, but he did not 
read a single word more into tier speech than the words 
she uttered. " i 

" And you are friendly to me — still ? ” 

“ It doesn’t make any difference to me whether I see 
you, or not ” 

** What ? ” she cried. The next moment she was laugh- 
ing. “ Thanks, Bob, but — but you’ve a funny way of 
putting things sometimes.^ She laid her hand on his arm 
for a moment, sighing, Dear old Bob ! ” 

‘‘ Oh, you know what I mean,” he said, puffing away. 
His healthy skin had flushed a trifle, but that was his only 
reply to her little caress. 

“ If — if I came to you some day und said I’d been a 
fool, or been made a fool of, and was very unhappy, and 
— and wanted comforting, would you still be nice to me ?” 
His answer came after a puff and a pause. 

“ Well, if you ever get like that, I should recommend 
*^you just to try me fo/ wh«.t I’m worth,” he saH. Her eyes 
were fixed on his face, but he did not look at her. Some 
men would have seen in hei appeal an opportunity of try- 
ing to win from her more than she was giving. The case 
did not present itself in that light to Bob Broadley. He 
did not press his own advantage, he hardly believed in it ; 
and he had, besides, a vague idea that he would 'Spoil for 
her the feeling she had if he greeted it with too much 
enthusiasm. What she wantec^ was a friend — a sol^, 
possibl^ather stolid, friend ; with that commodity hd was 
prepar^ to provide her. Any sign of agitation in her he 
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answered and hopea to quiet by an increased calm in Jiis* 
own manner.# The humblest of men hav^ moments of^ 
pride ^ #t must be confessed that ^ob thou^t he was be- 
having not onl)i with proper feeling but also with cpn- 
siderable tact — a tact that was based on knowledge of 
women. , • . 

Interviews such as these — and they were not infrequent 
— formed a rathef incongruojis background, but also an 
undeniable relief, to the [ife Janie was leading at Fair- 
holmct That seemec? to ha^rf little concern with IJob 
Broadley andjto be engrossed in the struggle betwefen 
Harry and Duplay. Bbth men pressed on. Harry had not 
been scared away. Duplay would win without using his 
secret weapon, if he could. Each had his manner ; 
Harry’s gonstrained yet direct ; the Major’s more rforid, 
more expressed in glances, compliments, and attentions. 
Neithei^had yet risked the decisive word. Jafiie was 
playing for delay. The Major seemed inclined to grant it* 
her ; he would make every step firm under him before he 
took another forward! But Harry grew impatient, was 
imperious in his caUs on her time, and might face her with 
the demand for an answer any day. She could not explain 
how it was, but somehow his conduct seenfed to be in- 
fluenced by the progress of Lady Tristram’s illness. She 
gathered this idea from words he let fall ; perhaps his 
jhother waijted to see the affair sifttled before she died. 
Duplay oftgn spoke of the illness too ; it could have no 
importance for him at least,«he thought. 

About Harry Tristram anyhow she was right. He was 
using to its full value his^rival’s chivalrous desfre to mak5* 
nomovementduringLadvTristram’slifetime; he reckoned 
on it a«id meant to pront by it. The Major had indeed 
conveyed to him that the chivalry had its limits ; even if 
that were so, Harry \TK)yld be no worse off ; and there was 
thtf chance that Duplay would nof s^peak. ^ look of 
brutality would be given to any action of his while Lady 
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Tpstram lay dying ; Harry hoped this aspect of his con- 
duct would frighten him. At least it was worth risking. 
The doctors talked of months more ; Harry Tristram 
m^nt to be engaged before one of them .was out. Could 
he be married before the second ran®its course ? Mrs Iver 
«would have scoffed at the idea, and Jfinie shrunk from ft. 
But a dying mother’s appeal would count with almost irre- 
sistible strength in such a ^ase ; and Harry was sure of 
being furnished with this aid. ^ 

fte came to Fairholtlie. a day or two after Japie had 
tcfiked with Bob Broadley. She was on ^he lawn ; with 
her Mina Zabriska and a small, neaS;, elderly man, who was 
introduced to him as Mr Jenkinson Neeld. Harry paid 
little attention to this insignificant person, and gave Mina 
no more than a careless shake of the hand an^ a good- 
humoured amused ngd ; he^as riot afraid of her any longer. 
She hah done what harm she could. If she did anything 
more now it would be on his side;. Else why had he 
shown her Lady Tristram ? He claimed Janie and con- 
trived to lead her to some chairs on the other side of the 
lawn. %> 

“ And that’s Mr Harry Tristram ? ” said Neeld, looking 
at him inte^tly through his spectacles. 

“ Yes,'’ said the Imp briefly — she was at the moment 
rather bored by Mr Neeld. 

« “An interesting-looking. young man.” ^ 

“ Yes, he’s interesting.” And she added a njoment later, 
“You’re having a good look^at him, Mr Neeld.” 

“Dear me, was I staring? I hope not. But — well, 
all heard of his mother,* you know.” 

“ I’m afraid the next thing we hear about her wilf be 
the last.” What she had seen at Blent Hill wasb in her 
mind and she spoke sadly. “ Mr Tristram will succeed to 
his throne soon now.” « ^ 

Neeld feoked ^ her as if he were about to speak, bu>he 
said nothChg, and his eyes wandered back to Harry again. 
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“ The/re friends-®-Miss Iver and he ? ” he asked at 

** Oh, it*s nob secret that he- wants to marrv her ” 

“ An(i does she ? 

Mina laughed^ not very naturally. “ It’s something^to 
be Lady Tristram of® lent.” She smiled to think how 
miich more her words meant to herself than they could ^ 
mean to her companion. She would have been amazed 
to find that Neeld was thinking that she would not speak 
so lightly if she knew whaj; he did. 

Hary^ wanted to malry Jarye^ Iver! With a sudden 
revulsion of feeling Neeld wished Himself far from Blen^- 
mouth. However it was his duty to talk to this sharp 
I’ttle foreign woman, and he meant to try. A few pqjite 
questions breJught him to the point of inquiring her 
nationality^. ^ * 

“ Oh, were Swiss, French Shriss. But I was born at 
Heidelb^irg. My motheu: lived there after my father died. 
My uncle — who livej with me — Major Duplay, is her ’ 
brother ; he was in#the Swiss Service.” 

“A pleasant society, kt Heidelberg, I daresay?” 

“ Rather dull,” said Mina. It seemed much the same 
at Blentmouth at the moment. 

Iver strolled out from his study on to the dawn. He 
cast a glance towards his daughter and Harry, frowned 
^lightly, and sat down on Mina’s other side. He had a 
newspaper iq his hand, and he,lsield*it up as he spoke to* 
Neeld across^Mina. 

“Your book’s promised fo%the 15th, I see, Neeld.” 

“ Yes, it’s to be out then.” 

Mina was delighted being presented with a topic. ** 
Sontetimes it is the most^recious of gifts. 

“ Oh, iJLr Ndfeld, have you written a book ? How inter- 
esting ! What is it ? A novel ? ” 

My dear Madame»Zabriska ! ” murmured Neeld, feel- 
ing 4 s if he were being i^iade fun of. .^d it’sflot really 
my book. I’ve only edited it.” ^ 
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f, But that's just as gcxxi/' Mina insisted amiably. “ Do 
tell me wh^ it is." ^ ^ 

** Here you are, Mina. There's the full title -and de- 
scription for you. "f^here's nothing else in the paper.” 
Iver handed it to her with a stifled yawn. She read 
and turnfcd to Neeld with a quick jerk of her head, 
‘‘Journal and Correspondence of Josiah Cholderton ! ” 
she repeated. “ Oh, but — oh, but — u-^ll, that is curious ! 
Why, we used to know Mr Cholderton ! ” 

You knew Mr Cholderjon ? ” ^aid Mr Neeld in mild 
i^rprise. Then, with a recollection, he added, “ Oh, at 
Heidelberg, I daresay? But you must have been a 
chijfi?'' 

“ Yes, I was. Does he talk about Heidelberg ? '* 

‘^He mentions it once or twice.” In spite of himself 
Neeld began to feel that he* was within measurable distance 
of getting on to difficult ground. 

“ What fun if he mentioned me ! Oh, but of course he 
wouldn't say anything about a child nf five ! ” 

The slightest start ran through Neeld's figure; it passed 
unnoticed. He looked sharply at Mina Zabriska. She 
went on, in all innocence this time ; she had no reason to 
think thatc Cholderton had been in possession of any 
secrets, and if he had, it would not have occurred to her 
that he would record them. 

» “ He knew my mbther, quite well ; he used to coihp 
and see us. Does he mention her — Madame de Kries ? ” 
There was a perceptible pause ; then Neeld answered 
primly : 

“ I'm afraid you won't find ^our mother s name men- 
tioned in Mr Cholderton’s Journal, Madame ZabriskV 
“ How horrid ! '' remarked Mina, greatl/ disappointed ; 
she regarded Mr Neeld with a new interest all the same. 

They were both struck with thia strange coincidence^- 
as it seeiaed to Jh6m ; though fact that they shfiuld 
meet at Blentmouth wa# not properly a coincidence at all 
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There was nothing sJurprising about it ; the same caus^ 
and similar ii^pulses had brought them both^there. 'rfie 
woman ,yrhp lay dying at Blent and the young man who 
saftnaking love lyider the tree yontfSr — these and no m^re 
far-fetched causes — had brought them both where they 
wgre. Mina knew the truth about herself, Neild about ^ 
himself ; neither knew or guessed it about the other. 
Hence their wondjr and their unreasonable feeling that 
there was something of a fate^ bringing them together in 
thatpl^ce. t ^ * ‘ 

“ You’re sure he says nothing abbut us ? ” she urged. > 

“ You’ll not find a wcrd,” he replied, sticking to the form 
of assertion that salved his conscience. He looked across 
the lawn again, but Janie and Harry had disappeared 
amongst the bushes. 

“You’r 4 sort of old acquaintances ' at second-hand, 
then,” sajd Iver, smiling. “ Cholderton’s the coniiecting 
link.” , 

“ He didn’t like me,” remarked Mina. “ He used to call 
me the Imp.” . ' 

“Yes, yes,” said I^eeld in absent-minded acquiescence. 
“ Yes, the Imp.” , 

“You don’t seem much surprised !” cried Mina in mock 
indignation. 

“ Surprised ? ” He started more violently. “ Oh, yes 

—•I — I — Of course I I’m Adaugh from his host> 

spared him the effort of further apologies. But he was a 
good deal shaken ; he had jjearly betrayed his know- 
ledge of the Imp. Indeed he could not rid himself of the 
idea that' there was a vefy. inquisitive look in’ Madame 
Zabfiska’s large eyes. 

Mina ^risked* one more question, put very carelessly. 

“ I think he must have met Lady Tristram there once 
oj twice. Does he say anything about her ? ” 

“dJot a word,” said iVeeld, graspirfg J^e netile firmly 
this time. * 
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Mina took another look at him,buthe blinked resolutely 
behind his glasses. 

“Well, its just like Mr Cholderton to leavft out all^ 
the interesting things,'* she observed resignedly. “ Only 
I wonder why you edit "his book if it's like tkat, you 
know.** ^ , 

“ Hullo, what*s that ? ** exclaimed Iver, suddenly sjtting 
up in his chair. > 

They heard the sound of a horse's galloping on the road 
oifcside. The noise of the^hoofs shopped suddenly^ They 
sat listening. In a nTiinute or two the butler led a groom 
in the Tristram livery on to the kwn. He came quickly 
across to Iver, touching his hat. 

Beg pardon, sir, but could I see Mr Tristram ? Tve 
an important message for him.** 

At the same moment Jennie and Harry Tristram came 
out on to the grass. Harry saw the groom and was with 
them in a moment, Janie following.^ 

“ Well, Sam, what is it? You wer^ riding hard.** 

“ Her ladyship has had a relapse, sir, and Dr Fryer 
ordered me to ride over and tell yop at once. No time 
to lose, he said, sir.** 

“ Did yo^i bring a horse for me ? ** 

“ No, sir. But Tm riding Quilldriver.** 

“ ril go back on him. You can walk.** He turned to 
rthe rest. “ I must g j at. once,** he said. “ I don’t know 
what this may mean.” 

“Not so bad as it soun^?, I hope,” said Iver. “But 
you’d best be off at once.” 

* Harry <included Mina and. Mr Neeld in one light nod, 
and walked briskly toward the gate, Iver and Janie ac- 
companying him. Mina and j^eeld were left together, 
and. sat in silence some moments. 

“ It sounds as if she was dying,”, said Mina at last in a 
low voice, ^ ^ 

“ Yes, poor woman ! 
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** I saw her once fetely. She was very beautiful, 
Neeld” . | 

« Yes jyes, to her own great trouble, poor thing!” 

Y ou knew abqut ? ” > 

“ Oh, werybody knew, Madame Zabriska.” 

“Yes, and now she’s dying ! ” She turned to him, look- 
ing him fairly in the face. “And Harry’ll be Tristram 
of Blent,” she said. » 

“ Yes,” said Neeld. “ Hejll be Tristram of Blent.” 

Both fell into silence "^againjdobking absently at the 
sunshine playing among the trees. They were not to' 
^share their secret just yet. A link was missing between 
them still. > 

Harry came to where the horse was, and stood there f 9 r 
a moment, while the groom altered the stirrups to suit him. 

“It’s the^beginning of the end, if not the end itself,” 
he said. ' • 

“ Our earnest good wishes to her.” 

“ My love,” said Janie. Her father glanced quickly at 
her. 

Harry jumped into the saddle, waved his hand to them, 
and started at a gallop for Blent. The groom, with 
^another touch of his hat, trudged off in his master’s track. 
Janie Iver stood looking as long as Harry was in sight 
.“ He won’t spare the horse,” said Iver. 

“•Well, he can’t this time ; and anyhow he wouldn’t, if 
he wanted to get there.” She took her father’s arm and 
pressed it. “ Father, Harry Tristram has just asked me 
to marry him. He said La^ Tristram wanted it settled 
before — betore she died, or ne wouldn’t have spoken so 
soon.”^ ^ 

Well, Janie dear ? ” 

“When the groom came, I had just told him that I 
would give him an- answer in a week. But now I ” She 
'macfe II gesture with her fret hand ; it seemfjJ to nitan be- 
wilderment, Shq could not tell what would happen now. 



CHAPTER VIII 

" DUTY*AND kRj^NEELD. 

W HEN Mina Zabriska broijght back the news from 
Fairholme, and announced it with an intensity of 
significance which the sudden aggravation of an illness 
long known to be mortal hardly accounted for, Major 
Duplay grew very solemn. The moment foi action ap- 
proached, and the nearer it came, the less was the Major 
satisfied with his position and resources. The scene by 
the Pool had taught him that he would have a stiff fight. 
He had been hard hit by Ilarry^ shrewd suggestion that 
he must ask Iver himself for the means of proving what 
he meant to tell Iver. The only alternative, however, was 
to procu.t'e money for the necessary investigations from 
his niece ; and his niece, though comfortably off, was not 
rich. Nor was she any longer zealous in the cause. The 
Imp was sulky and. sullen with him, sorry she had ever 
touched the affair at a\l, ready, he suspected, to grasp at 
any excuse for letting it drop. This temper of hers fore- 
boded a refusal to open her purse. It was serious in 
another way. Of himself .Duplay knew nothing; Mina 
was his only witness ; her evidence, though really second- 
hand, was undoubtedly weighty ; it would at least make 
enquiries necessary. But would she give it ? l!)uplay was 
conscious that she was capable of turning round on him 
and declaring thU she had m^de a blunder. If :^6'did 
that, yhat would happen ? Duplay was sure that Harry 
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had fornlal proofs, gftod and valid prima faci«; he would 
need Mina, money, and time to upset ^m. There 
were m^ents when the Major hjipself wished that he 
had relied on hjs own attractions, and not challenged 
Harry to battle on any issue save their respective power 
tc^win Janie Ivor’s affections. But it seemed too late to 
go back. Besides, he was in a rage with Harry; his 
defeat by the Pool rankled. IJarry, as usual, had spared 
his enemy none of the bittej;ness of defeat ; Duplay woi^ld 
now tal^e pleasure in hdmbling Him for the sake of the 
triumph itself, apart from its effect on the Ivers, father 
and daughter. But ccAild he do it ? He abode by the 
conclusion that he was bound to try, but he was not 
happy in it. ’ , 

Harry’s^attitude would be simple. Pe would at the 
proper time produce his certificates, testifying to the death 
of Sir Randolph, the marriage of his parents, his own 
birth. The copies ivere in perfect order and duly 
authenticated ; they were evidence in themselves ; the 
originals could be had’ and would bear out the copies. 
All this had been well looked after, and Duplay did not 
doubt it. What had he to set against it ? Only that the 
third certificate was false, and that somewhet% — neither 
he nor even Mina knew where — bearing some dates — 
peither he nor Mina knew what — there must be two other 
c^ificates — ^ne fatal to Harry’sea^ as fixing his birth 
at an earlier dfite, the other throwing at least grave suspi- 
cion on it by recording a secffnd ceremony of marriage. 
But where were these certificates ? Conceivably they had 
been destroyed ; that was not likely, but it was ‘possible. 
At arty rate, to find them ^ould need much time and some 
money. jOn reflection, the Major could not blame Harry 
for defying him by the Pool. 

y: will be seen that the information which Mina had 
gleatftd from her mothA", and Jilled in«from^er own 
childish recollection, was not so minute in the matter of 
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d^tes as which Madame de Krtes had given at the 
time of the g^^ents to Mr Cholderton, and which was now 
locked away in the drawer at Mr Jenkinsoi^,^ Neeld's 
chambers. The Major would have bepn materially^^as- 
sisted by a sight of that document ;dt would have mrrowed 
the necessary area of enquiry and given a definitenesi^to 
his assertions which must have carried added weight with 
Mr Iver. As it was, he began to be convinced that Mina 
would decline to remember any dates even approximately, 
arid this was all she had professed to do in her jSrst dis- 
fclosure. Duplay acknowledged that, as matters stood, the 
betting was in favour of his adversary. 

JVIina, being sulky, would not talk to her uncle ; she 
could not talk to Janie Iver; she did not see Harry, and 
would not have dared to talk to him if she had. But it 
need hardly be said that She was dying to tallc to some- 
body With such matters on hand, she struggled against 
silence like soda-water against the cork. Merely to stare 
down at Blent and wonder what was happening there 
whetted a curiosity it could not siptisfy. She felt out of 
the game, and the feeling was intolerable. As a last resort, 
in a last effort to keep in touch with it, although she had 
been wanted that she would find nothing of interest to 
her in the volume, she telegraphed to a bookseller in 
London to send her Mr Cholderton's Journal. It came 
the day after it waS published, four days after she had 
made Mr Neeld’s acquaintance, and while Lady Tris- 
tram, contrary to expectation, still held death at arm’s 
length and lay looking at her own picture. The next 
morning Neeld received a pressing invitation fo go to tea 
at Merrion Lodge. Without a moment s hesitation he 
went ; with him too all resolutions to know and to care 
nothing further about the matter vanished before the 
first chance of seeing more of it And Mina had been 
Mina d^Kriej, * 0 ' 

She received him in ttie library ; the Journal lay on the 
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table. Something had restored animation tf^her manrei^ 
and malice to her eyes ; those who knew h^ well would 
have conjectured that she saw her .'yay to making some- 
body uncomfortable. But there was also an underlying 
nervousness which seemed to hint at something beyond. 
Sfce began by flattering her visitor outrageously and in- 
dulging in a number of false statements regarding her 
delight with the Journal and the amusement and instruc- 
tion she had gained from i^; she even professed to haye 
mastered the Hygroxenc Method, observing that a note 
by the Editor put the whole thing in a nutshell. Much 
pleased, yet vaguely disappointed, Mr Neeld concluded 
that she had no more to say about the visit to Heidelberg. 

The Imp turned over the pages leisurely while Neejd 
sipped his^ea. 

“ I see you put little asterisk things where you^ leave 
out anything,” she obse?rved. ‘‘ That's convenient, isn't 
it?'' 

“ I think it's usuaJ,'' said he. 

“ And another thing you do — Oh, you really are a 
splendid editor ! — you put the date at the top of every 
page — even where Mr Cholderton's entry runs over 
ever so many pages. He is rather long sometimes, isn't 
he?” 

. “ I've always found the date at the top of the page a 
cp*nvenience in reading myself,^' ’said' Mr Neeld. 

“Yes, it telis you just where you are — and where Mr 
Cholderton was.” She laugh«.d a little. “ Yes, look here, 
page 365, May 1875, he's Berlin I Then there are some 
asterisks — Mr Neeld looked up from his tea — “and 
you furn over the page#” (the Imp turned over with 
the air of a discoverer), “and you find him at Inter- 
laken in — why, in August, Mr Neeld ! ” An amiable 
surprise appeared on her face. “ Where was he in be- 
tweerf ? ” she asked. ^ ^ 

“ I — I suppose he stayed at Berlin.” 
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» “Oh, perjhfeps. No — look here. *^He says, ‘I had not 
previously icT'.t Sir Silas Minting, as I left Berlin before 
he arrived in the begjinning of June.' " • /; 

cThe Imp laid down the Journal, leant f>ack in her cfiair, 
and regarded Neeld steadily. 

“ You ft)ld me right," she added ; “ J don't find any men- 
tion of my mother — nor of Heidelberg. It's rather funny 
that he doesn't mention IJeidelberg."'' 

She poured out a second cup of tea and — waited. The 
first part of her work waS done. ISjhe had made Neeld very 
uncomfortable. “ Because,” she added, after she had given 
her previous remarks time to soak in, “ between May and 
Avgust 1875 is just about the time I remember him at 
Heidelberg — the time when he met Mrs Fitzhubert, you 
know.” 

She nodded her head sfightly towards the window, the 
windcJW that looked down to the valley and gave^ view of 
the house where Lady Tristram lay. Mina was keenly 
excited now. Had the Journal told Neeld anything? 
Was that the meaning of his asterisks ? 

“ There was something about hir visit to Heidelberg, 
but it contained nothing of public interest, Madame 
Zabriska, and in my discretion I omitted it.” 

“Why didn't you tell me that the other day? You 
gave me to understand that he only mentioned Heidel- 
berg casually.” 

“ I may have expressed myself ” 

“And did he mention ur?” 

Neeld rose to his feet and took a turn up and down the 
room. 

“In my discretion I left the passage out, I can answer 
no questions about it. Please don't press me,' Madame 
Zabriska.” 

“ I will know,” she said excitediy, almost angrily. ^ 

Neeld^^amCc^o a staqd oppeisite her, deep perpltxity 
expressing itself in his look and manner. 
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•♦Did he talk abhut us? 

Tristram ? ” • 

“I aiv speaking to you, 

ZaBriska?” , 

“YeS( yes — to me only.” 

»“ He did mentiop you, and he did speak* of Lady , 
Tristram.” 

“ That’s why yoif weren’t sufprised when I told you he 
called me the Imp ! ” Sh§ smiled a moment, and Neeld 
smiled ,too. But in a^ instanf she was eager again. 
“And about L^dy Tristram?” ’ * 

“ It was no use repriflting poor Lady Tristram’s story.” 
He sat down again, trying to look as though the subject 
were done with ; but he rubbed his hands together ner- 
vously ar^ would not meet Mina’s ey^s. There was a 
long pause; Mina rose, took fhe Journal, put it in the 
cupboard and turned the key on it. She came ba8k and 
stood over him. . 

“You know?” she said. “It was in the Journal? I’m 
sure you know.” •* 

“Know what?” Mr Neeld was fighting in the last ditch. 

“But I don’t want to tell you unless you know ! No, 
I’m sure you know ! ” ‘■ 

“ And do you know ? ” 

. “Yes, I know. My mother told me.” 

,*They understood one another ndw. Neeld made no* 
further pretence. 

“You mean about Harry Vristram?” he asked simply, 
but in a low voice. ^ 

“Yes. At first I didn’t know what it meant to him? 
But*I know now.” , 

Neeld made no reply, and there was another moment 
of silence. Neeld wore a restless, timid, uneasy air, in 
strong contrast to the resolute intensitj'^ of Mina’s manner ; 
she Seemed to have takin and t^ keep tlie upf^r hand of 
him. 
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know what it would •mean to him? ''she 

• 

led ; of course he knew that. • 

What are you going to do ? ” ^ 

He raised his hands and let them drop again ift a con- 
fession that he did not know. 

I knew, and I told,’' she said. He started a little. 

“ Yes, I told, because I was^spiteful. I was the Imp ! I've 
never been happy since I tolck Mr Tristram knows I've 
tofd, though he denies there’s anything in it. ^But he 
knows IVe told. And still he's been kind to me.” Her 
voice shook. ‘ 

‘/You told ? Whom did you tell ? 

“ Never mind — or guess, if you can. I shan't tell him 
any more. I shan't help him any more. I won't speak. 

I will not speak. I'm for Mr Tristram. Thick and thin, 
I'm fOi Mr Tristram now.” She came a step nearer to him. 

“ The man I told may try ; but I don't think he can do 
much without us — without me and without you. If we 
keep quiet, no, he can't do much, r Why should we tell ? 
Is it our business? You suppressed it in the Journal. 
Can't you suppress it now ? ” 

“ The I\ crs ? ” he stammered. 

“ The Ivers ! What's it to the Ivers compared to what 
it is to him? It’ll never come out. If it did — Oh, but 
•it won't ! It’s life and death to him. And isn't it right? 
Isn't it justice ? He's her son. This thing 's just a horrible 
accident. Oh, if you'd hear<^ him speak of Blent ! ” She 
paused a moment, rubbing her hand across her eyes. 

^ Then she threw herself back into her chair, asking again, 
“ What are you going to do ? ” ,, 

He sat silent, thinking hard. It was not his business. 
Right and justice seemed,in some sense at least, on Harry's 
side. But the law is the law. And there were his friends 
the Ivers.^ In Ijjm ‘there was n<i^ motive of self-interest 
such as had swayed Major Duplay and made his action 
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seem rather ugly e’s^n to himself. Neeld wed loyajty 
and friendship*; that was all. Was it loyal, wJs it friendly, 
to uttersio^word while friends were Received r With what 
face would he gr^et Iver if the thing did come out after- 
wards > He debated with entire sincerity the point that 
Major Duplay had invoked in defence of himsfif against 
his conscience. On the other side was the strong sym- 
pathy which that si'bry in the Journal had created in him 
since first he read it and reajised its perverse little tragedy ; 
and thefe was the thought of Lafly Tristram dying down 
at Blent. , * * 

The long silence was broken by neither of them. Neeld 
was weighing his question ; Mina had made her appeal 
and waited for an answer. The quiet of the book-lined 
room (Tljere were the yellowy-browp volumes from 
which Mina had acquired her lore !) was broken by a new 
voice. They both started to hear it, and turned alert 
faces to the window whence it came. Harry Tristram, 
in flannels and a st^w hat, stood looking in. 

*HVe got an hour ofT,"’ he explained, ‘‘so I walked up 
to thank you for the flowers. My mother liked them, and 
liked to have them from you.” He saw N eeld, and greeted 
him courteously. “ I asked her if I should giVe you her 
love, and she said yes — with her eyes, you know. She 
speaks mostly that way now. Well, she always did a good 
d^al, I expeqjt.” His smile canr/e oiT the last words. 

“ She sent her love to me ? ” 

“Yes. I told her what y%u did one evening, and she 
liked that too.” 

• • • ^ 

“ I hope Lady Tristram is — er — going on well?” asked 

Neefd. . 

“ She doesn’t suffer, thank you.” 

Mina invited him in ; there was an appositeness in his 
coining which- appealed to her, and she watched Neeld 
with^covert eagerness. I , * ^ 

Harry looked round tlje room, then vaulted over the sill. 
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r “My unfle’s playing golf with Mr Iver,” Remarked 
Mina. “ T^\ ? ^ 

“No; tou sick-roomy. Tm for nothing strong 
drjnk now — and IVe had some/* He c^^ne to the middle 
of the room and stood between them, flinging hit hat on 
the table 'where Mr Cholderton’s Journal had so lately 
lain. “ My mother’s an extraordinary woman,** he went 
on, evidently so full of his, thought that he must speak it 
out ; “ she*s dying joyfully,** ^ 

After an instant Mii1a% asked, “Why?” Negld was 
Surprised at the baldiiess of the question,.but Harry took 
it as natural. 

V It*s like going off guard — I mean, rather, off duty — 
to her, I think.” He made the correction thoughtfully 
an<i with no haste. “ Life has always seemed father like 
an obligation to do thin^ you don’t want to — not that 
she did them all — and now she’s tired, she’s glad 
to leave it to me. Only she wishes I was a bit better- 
looking, though she won’t admit it. •>She couldn’t stand 
a downright ugly man at Blent, you know. I’ve a sort 
of notion” — he seemed to forget Meeld, and looked at 
Mina for sympathy — “that she thinks she’ll be able to 
come and have a look at Blent and me in it, all the same.” 
His smile took a whimsical turn as he spoke of his mother’s 
dying fancies. 

t Mina glanced at Mr Neeld ; was the picbare visible to 
him that rose before her eyes — of the poor jiprite coming 
eagerly, but turning sadly a^l^ay when she saw a stranger 
enthroned at Blent, and knew^not where to look for her 
liomeles^" landless son? Mina was not certain that she 
could safely credit Neeld with .such a flight of imagina- 
tion ; still he was listening, and his eyes were veiy gentle 
behind his spectacles. 

“The parson came to see her ’ yesterday. He's not 
what you^caUcan unus^ual man, (Madame Zabriska — and 
she is an unusual woman, you knpw. It was — ^yes, it was 
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amusing, and there^ an end of it.” He pausM, and added, , 
by way of excuse, Oh, I know her so well, f ou see. She 
wouldi^t be left alone ^ith him j she waited another 
signer there.” ^ ^ 

Mina marked the change in him — the new expansive- 
Upss, the new appeal for sympathy. He had forgotten, 
his suspicion and his watchfulness ; she was inclined to 
say that he had forgotten himself. On her death-bed 
Addie Tristram had exerjed her charm once more — and 
over hgr own son. Ot?ce mor^ man, whatever his own 
position, thought mainly of her — and that man was h£r 
son. Did Neeld see*this? To Neeld it came as the 
strongest reinforcement to the feelings which badejiim 
hold his peaice. It seemed an appeal to him, straight 
from the death-bed in the valley below. Harry fcShnd 
the old gentleman's gaze fixed intently on him. 

“ I be^ your pardon for troubling you with all this, Mr 
Neeld,” he said, relapsing rather into his defensive atti- ' 
tude. “ Madame Zabriska knows my ways.” 

“No, I don't think"! know this new way of yours at 
all,” she objected. But I like it, Mr Tristram. I feel 
all you do. I have .^een her.” She turned to Neeld. 

“ Oh, how I wish you had ! ” she cried. % 

Her earnestness stirred a* little curiosity in Harry. He 
.glanced with his old wariness at Neeld. But what could 
^ see save a kindly precise ojd geTltleman, who was un^ 
important tg him but seemed interested in what he said. 
He turned back to Mina, aticing : 

“ A new way of mine ? ” 

“Well' not quite. You were rather like it omce. Bu? 
gerterally you've got a vgil before your face. Or perhaps 
you're tjeally changed ? 

He thought for a moment. “ Things change a man.” 
And he added, “ I'm only twenty-two.” 

“Ves, I know,” she srtiled, “ thougH I gftnsl« 9 itly forget 
it all the same.” * 
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^ < ‘‘Well, twenty-three, come the twentieth of Jifly,’* said 
he. ^ His eye j were on hers, his characteristic smile on his 
lips. It wag a challenge to her.' « . 

‘‘ I shan't forget the date,” she answer^, answering Ihis 
look too. He sighed lightly ; he <was assured that she 
was with b!m, ^ 

The twentieth of J uly ! The Editor of Mr Cholderton's 
Journal sat by listening ; he raised nc^ voice in protest. 

“I must get back,” said H^rry. “Walk with me to 
The'dip of the hill.” ^ 

' With a glance of apology to Neeld, she followed him 
and stepped out of the window ; there were two steps at 
the^side leading up to it. “ Til be back directly,” she 
cried over her shoulder, as she joined Harry Tristram. 
Thdy walked to the gate which marked the epd of the 
terrace on which Merrion ^»tood. 

“ Va? so glad you came ! You do believe in mr now ? ” 

' she asked. 

“ Yes, and Fm not afraid. But do y-^u know — it seems 
incredible to me — Fm not thinking, of that now. I shall 
again directly, when it*s over. Bivt now — well, Blent 
won't seem much without my mother.” 

“ She coi;ldn't rest if you weren't there,” cried Mina, 
throwing back the impression she had received, as her 
disposition made her. 

» “ I haven't changed about that, but it will ^ait. Three 
days they say now — three days, or maybe four, and then 
— she goes.” 

Together they stood, looking down. Mina’s heart was 
scry full. ^ She was with the Tristrams indeed now, thick 
and thin; their cause seemed„hers, their house nlust 
stand. * 


Harry turned to her suddenly. 

“ Say nothing of this to the Major. Let him alone.; 
that’s best-c^W^^l sfee about all t^iat afterwards. Good- 
bye.” 
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“And— and the Bvers?” s!ie could not^ 
question. , 

A slight frown came oi> his brow ; he seeded to have 
no Relish for the subject. 

“ Oh, that’ll wait too,” he said impatiently. He caught 
hgr by the arm as he had done once before. ‘61 f all they ^ 
said was true, if what you think was true (he smiled at 
her as he spoke), lid change with no man in England ; 
remember that. If it comes t’o a fight and I’m beaten, 
remember that.” And’he ran down the hill. 

Mina returned slowly to the library and found Neeld 
walking restlessly to aad fro. For the moment they did 
not speak. Mina sat down and followed the old gentle- 
man's figure fti its restless pacing. 

“ You heard him about his mother ? " she asked at ihst 

He nocfded, but did not reply. 

“You^ake all the ;iifference," she blurted ou-a after 
another pause. 

Again he noddec^, not ceasing his walk. For a minute 
or two longer Mina ^endured the suspense, though it 
seemed more than she could bear. Then she sprang up, 
ran to him, intercepte(J him, and caught hold of both his 
hands, arresting his progress with an eager^ imperious 

grip- 

“Well?” she cried, 
do?” 


“ Well ? What are you going to 


* For a moijent still he waited Then he spoke deliber- 
ately. 

“ I can’t consider it my duty to do anything, Madame 
Zabriska." • • 

“ Ah ! ” cried the Imp in shrill triumph, and she flung 
her armj round his neck* and kissed him. She did not 
mind his putting it on the score of duty. 



CHAPTER IX* 

THE MA^f JN POSSESSION. 

I N these days Janie Iver would* have fieen lonely but 
for the Major’s attentions. Her father had gone to 
London on business — showing, to Mr NeSld’s relief, no 
disposition to take the Journal with him to read on the 
^vay — Neeld was absurdly nervous about the Journal 
now. i^-Her mother was engrossed in a notably scheme 
which Miss Swinkerton had starte4 for the benefit of the 
poor of Blentmouth. Bible-readlngs, a savings-bank, and 
cottage-gardens were so inextricabjy mingled in it that 
the beneficiary, if she liked one, ha^ to go in for them 
all. “Just my object,” Miss Swiijkerton would remark 
triumphanjly as she set the flower-pots down on the 
Bibles, only to find that the ‘bank-books had got stored 
away with the seed. Clearly Mrs Iver, chief aide-de-. 
.camp, had no leisuit^. Harry ^ was at Blent ; no wof^ 
and no sign came from him. Bob Broadle)^ never made 
advances. The field was g/ear for the Major. Janie, 
grateful for his attentions, yet felt vaguely that he was 
Cnore arnusing as one of twef attentive cavafiers than 
when he was her only resource. A sense of flatness 
came over her sometimes. In fact the centre ot interest 
had shifted from her; she no longer held the stage; it 
was occupied now. for the few dayj she had still to liye, 
by Lady Jris^ram. Moreoveri, Duplay was puzzling. 
Although not a girl wh<5 erectedpvery attention or every 
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i^ication of liking into an obligation to pmpose matrir 
teony, Janie knew that after a certain poyat things' of 
this kinjJ were supposed 'io go either forwqtds or back- 
watds, not to remain in statu quo\ If her own bearing 
toward^ Bob contradicted this general rule — well, that 
wgis an exceptional case. In Duplay's instance she could ^ 
see nothing exceptional. She herself was not eager for a 
final issue — indeed 'that would probably be brought about 
in another way — but, knowing nothing of his diplomatic 
reasons^for delay, she thought hu ought to be. It is not 
very flattering when a gentleman takes too long ovel* 
considering such a matter ; a touch of impetuosity is 
more becoming. She would have preferred that he 
should need tb be put off, and failed to understand why 
(if it may^be so expressed) he put himself off from day 
to day. 

But 5 ^uplay's reasons were, in fact, overwhtSming. 
Lady Tristram lived still, and he had the grace to count 
that as the strongest motive for holdinghis hand. Harry's 
campaign was for th^ moment at a standstill ; Duplay 
had no doubt he would resume it as soon as his mother 
was buried ; on its apparent progress the Major's action 
would depend. It was just possible that he cauld defeat 
his enemy without his secret weapon ; in that event he 
pictured himself writing a letter to Harry, half sorrowful, 
half magnanimous, in which he would leave that young* 
man to settle;, matters with his conscience, and, for his own 
part, wash his hands of the Yfjiole affair. But his convic- 
tion was that there would come a critical moment at 
which he^ould go to IverJ not (as he must now^ without** 
any compelling reason, but in the guise of a friend who 
acts reljictantly yet un^er an imperious call. What 
would happen if he did ? Victory, he used to repeat to 
himself. But often fiig heart sank. Mina was with him 
no nfcre ; he never thought of Neeld'^as aj^c^ible ally ; 
Harry's position was st^ng. AJnong the reasons for in- 
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activity whv.h Duplay dfd not acki?owIedge to himself 
waii the sim >le and common one that he in his heart 
afraid to act He meant to ar,., but he shfapk from it 
and postponed the hour as long as he could. Defeat 
would be very ignominious ; and l>e coiild not demy that 
defeat wa® possible merely from want of means to carjy 
on the war. When the Major recognised this fact he was 
filled with a sombre indignation at the inequalities of 
wealth, and at the ways of a world wherein not even Truth 
shall triumph unless sh'i commaads a big credit at the 
tank. 

And Mina annoyed him intensely, assuming an 
aggrieved air, and hinting severe moral condemnation in 
every glance of her eye. She behaved for'-all the world 
as qhough the Major had begun the whole thing, and 
entirely ignored her own responsibility. She conveyed 
the v^'W that he )vas the unscrupulous assailant^ she the 
devoted defender, of the Tristrams. Such a volte-face as 
this was not only palpably unjust, it was altogether too 
nimble a bit of gymnastics for Duplay to appreciate. 
The general unreasonableness of woman was his only 
refuge; but the dogma could not bring understanding, 
much less consolation, with it. 

“ What did you tell me for, then ? he cried at last. 
“You were hot on it then. Now you say you won’t help 
me, you’ll have nothing more to do with it ! ” 

“ I only told it you as — as a remarkable circumstance,” 
the Imp alleged, with a wanton disregard for truth. 

“Nonsense, Mina. You were delighted to have a 
c./eapon against young Tristraki then.” 

“ I can’t help it if you insist on misunderstandings me, 
uncle ; and, anyhow, I suppos^^ I can change t^y mind 
if I like, can't I r 

“ No,” he dccjjtred, “ it's not fair^ to me. I can't make 
you out a^Jill. Ycu're not in love with Harrv Trisjrain, 
are you ? *' 
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"With that boy?” asked Mina, attempting» be superb" 
“That’s women’s old^ nonsense,” obserwd Duplay, 
twirling moustache knowingly. “ They V>ften fall in 
love with young ^en and always try to pass it off by 
calling them boys.” 

I* Of course I haven’t your experience, uncle,” she re' 
joined, passing into the sarcastic vein. 

“ And if you are,” he went cn, reverting to the special 
case, “ I don’t see why you make his path smooth to 
Janie Iv,«r.” •• ^ 

“ Some peopleware capable of self-sacrifice in their love.” 
“ Yes, but I shouldn’t think you’d be one of them,” said 
the Major rather rudely. He looked at her curiously. 
Her interest in Harry was unmistakable, her champion- 
ship of him had become thorough-going* fierce, and (to 
the Major’s mind) utterly unscrupulous. Was he /aced 
with a situation so startlingly changed ? Did his niece 
object to turning Harry off his throne because she 
harboured a hope of sharing it with him ? If that were 
so, and if the hope had any chance of becoming a reality, 
Duplay would have to reconsider his game. But what 
chance of success could "there be? She would (he put it 
bluntly in his thoughts) only be making a fool of herself. 

The Imp screwed up her little lean face into a grimace 
•which served effectually to cover any sign of her real 
(iJelings. She neither admitted nor denied the charge 
levied against 4 ier. She was bewildering her uncle, and 
she found, as usual, a genuine'{>leasure in the pursuit If 
she were also bewilderingjierself a little with her constant 
thoughts of Harry Tristram and her ardent championship 
of his cause, well, in tl^ country there is such a thing 
as being eoo peaceful, and up to the present time the 
confusion of feeling had been rather pleas^t than painful. 

“ ^on’t really know Svhat I feel,” Remarked the 
next moment “ But youfcan r^^d women^ERf&e, you’ve 
often said so, Stnd I daresay you really know more about 
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what I feel j^an I do myself.” A grossness of innocence 
was her newuissumption. “ N<^ judging from what I do 
and look — tint’s the way to judge, isn’t it, not fr^m what 
I ^ay ? — what do you think my real inmost feelings are 
about Mr Tristram?” ’ 

If the Major had been asked what his real inmost feel- 
ings about his niece were at the moment, he would have 
been at some difficulty to express them decorously. She 
was back at fifteen — a particiclarly exasperating child of 
.fifteen. Her great ^yes, with their mock gravHy, were 
fixed on his irritated face. He would have agreed abso- 
lutely with Mr Cholderton’s estimate of the evil in her, 
artd of its proper remedy. 

(Wherein Duplay was derided his niece made very plain 
to him ; wherein his worths had any effect was^studiously 
conc^^led. Yet she repeated the words when he had, 
with a marked failure of temper, gone his way and 
slammed the door behind him. In love with Harry 
Tristram ! ” Mina found the idea at once explanatory 
and picturesque. Why otherwise was she his champion? 
She paused (as they say) for a reply. How better could 
she draw to herself a part and a share in the undoubtedly 
romantic situation in which ^he grouped the facts of the 
case? By being in love with Harry she became part of 
the drama; and she^complicated the drama most delight- 
fully. Janie knew nothing-r-she knew everything. Janie 
hesitated — what if she did not hesitate? A big rble 
opened before her eyes. Y.*liat if it were very unlikely 
that Harry would reciprocate^ her proposec^ feelings? 
The Imp hesitated between a natural vexation and an 
artistic pleasure. Such a failure<on his part would wound 
the woman, but it would add pathos to the play. She- 
became almofrt sure that she could love Harry ; she re- 
mained uncertaii^ whether he should return the congpli- 
ment AtiSj^fter all, tj be f^ady Tristram of ^lent! 
That was attractive. Or (in ca^e Harry suffered defeat) 
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to be Lady TristrSm of Blent in the sight heavep fa* 
polite and tiifie-honourgd way of describinw an arrange- 
ment n«ttecognised on earth, and quite ad^table to the 
present circumstances) ; that had a hardly less alluring, 
and atf least a rarer, flavour. The Imp looked down on 
Went with an access of interest. Monsieur Zabriska had* 
left her with unexhausted reserves of feeling. Moreover 
she could not be expected tob help her uncle if she were 
seriously attached to Ilarry. The moral of all this for 
the Major was that it is unwise ^to suggest courses 9! 
action unless ypu are willing to see them carried out, or 
channels of emotion unless you are prepared to find 
them filled. ^ • 

“ Some people are capable of self-sacrifice in their Ic^ve,** 
That woi^ld mean being his champiorwstill, and letting 
him marry Janie Iver. She did not object much^to her 
own paft, but she ca\filled suddenly at Janie’s — or at 
Harry’s relation to J^nie. Would it be better to share 
adversity with himf Perhaps. But, after all, she did not 
fancy him in adversity. The third course recommended 
itself — victory for him, but not Janie. Who then? 

At this point Mina became sen^^ible of no more than the 
vaguest visions, not at all convincing even to Hhrself. By 
a sad deficiency of imagination, she could give no definite- 
• ness to a picture of Harry Tristram making love. He 
tfad never, to her mind,looked.like ifwith Janie Iver, even* 
while he had purported to be doing it. He never looked 
like it at all, not even as tflbugh he could do it. Stay, 
though ! ^ That new way of his, which she had marked 
when he came up the hiTl to thank her for the flowers, 
was*an exception. But^ the new way had been for his 
mother’^ sake. Now a man cannot be in love with his 
mother. The question grew more puzzlingi more annoy- 
ing, more engrossing ftill. 

While full of these oroblems, refusinfpi^ffleed to be 
anything else, Mina w<|s surprised by a visit from Miss 
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^Swipkerton^ho sought a subscription for the scheme of 
which an imdequate account has alreadj^ been given. , 
Miss Swinl^rton (For some reason she was ' generally 
known as Miss S., a vulgar style of description possessing 
sometimes an inexplicable approprfateness) was fifty-five, 
'“tall and bony, the daughter of a Rearr Admiral, the sister 
of an Archdeacon. She lived for good works and by 
gossip. Mina*s sovereign ^Foreigners will not grasp the 
cheap additional handsomeness of a guinea.) duly dis- 
l^ursed, conversation became general — that is to sry, they 
talked about their neighbours. 

“ A hard young man,” said Miss S, (Why be more 
genteel than her friends ?) '' And if Janie Iyer thinks he's 
in Ipve with her ” 

“ What do you mean by being in love, Miss Swinker- 
ton?” 

Miss Swinkerton had always ''been rather surprised, 
not to say hurt, when the Catechism asked for an ex- 
planation of what she meant by the Lord's Prayer. This 
question of Mina's was still more uncalled for. 

“You know enough English, my dear ” 

“ It's not a question of English,” interrupted Mina, 

“ but of human nature, Miss Swinkerton.” 

“ When I was a girl there were no such questions.” 

“ What about Lady Tristram, then ? ” • 

There was flattery in. this, ten or fifteen years of 
flattery. Miss S. was unmoved. 

“ I am happy to say that^fEady Tristram never called 
j>t Seaview.” Miss S.'s house was called Seaview — Sea- 
Backview would have been a more precise description. 

“ I call him in love with Jani^ Iver. He must want to 
marry her or ” ' 

“ They do say that money isn't very plentiful at Blent. 
And there'll be th§ Death Duties,* you know/* ^ o 

“ WhatSk.Xhey ? ” as^ed MiiTa. 

“ Like stamps,” explained Mills S. vaguefy. “For jmy 
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part, I ‘think it’s tucky he is what he is. ^here’s been 
enough of falHng in lovg in the Tristram family. If you 
ask metwho is in love wrth her, of course it’^ poor young 
Broadley. Wey, you know that, as you’re always dri^^ng 
up to Mingham with •her.” 

• We’ve only be^n three or four times. Miss Swinker-* 
ton.” 

“ Six, I was toldf ’ observeci Miss S., with an air of pre- 
ferring accuracy. “ Oh, I*should be very pleased to see 
him mjrried to Janie — Mr Tristram I mean, of course— 
but she musti\’t expect too much, my dear. Where’s 
your uncle ? ” • 

** At Fairholme, I expect,” answered the Imp demuwely. 
As a matter of fact the Major had gone to Exeter qn a 
business grrand. , 

“Fairholme?” Miss S.’s air was significant, Mina’s 
falsehood rewarded, ^lina threw out a smiled her 
visitor’s pursed lips responded to it. 

“He goes there* a lot,” pursued Mina, “to play golf 
with Mr Iver.” •* 

“ So I’ve heard.” ^er tone put the report in its proper 
place. To play golf indeed ! 

“ I think Janie’s rather fond of Mr Tristranf, anyhow.” 
This was simply a feeler on Mina’s part. 

, “ Well, my dear, the position ! Blent’s been under a 

cloud — though people don’t .seem^to mind that much* 
now-a-days,fto be sure. But the new Lady Tristram! 
They’ve always been the Heads of the neighbourhood. 
She’ll have him, no doubt, but as for being in love wil^ 
him — weft, could you, MSdame Zabriska ? ” 

“Yes,” said the Imp, ^yithout the least hesitation. “ I 
think h#’s most attractive — mysterious, you know. I’m 
quite taken with him.” 

“ He always looks at me as if I wanted to pick his 
pocket” j 

“^Well, you generalhj do — for your charities.” The 
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laHigJb was c^'fined to Mina herself. ^“But I know the 
manner you 'mean.** 

** Poor yo^iig man ! Tm told he*s very sensitive abojut 
his c mother. That’s it perhaps.” The guess was at all 
events as near as gossip generally gets to truthf. It 
^would make him a very uncomfortable sort of husband 
though, even if one didn’t mind having that kind of 
story in the family.” 

With a flash of surprise — really phe had not been think- 
i^g about herself, in spjte of her little attempts to mystify 
Miss S. — Mina caught that lady indulging in a very 
intent scrutiny of her, which gave an obvious point to her 
last words and paved the way (as it appeared in a 
moQient) for a direct approach to the principal object of 
Miss S.’s visit. That this object did not come to the 
front till Miss S. was on her feet to go was quite 
characteristic. 

I’m really glad, my dear,” she observed, hanging her 
silk bag on her arm, ‘‘to have had this talk with you. 
They do say such things, and now I shall be able to con- 
tradict them on the best authority.” 

“ What do they say ? ” 

“ Well, V never repeat things ; still I think perhaps 
you’ve a right to know. They do say that you’re more 
interested in Harry Tristram than a mere neighbour* 
would be, and — well, really, I don’t quite kjiow how fg 
put it.” ' 

” Oh, I do ! ” cried Mina, c/clightedly hitting the mark. 
^That uncle and I are working together, I suppose?” 

“ I don’t listen to such gossip, but it comes to my ears,” 
Miss S. admitted. 

" What diplomatists we are ! ” said the Imp. ‘ I didn’t 
know we were so clever. But why do J take Janie to 
Mingham ? ” ^ ® ^ 

“They'^^that Bob^Broadley’s no real danger, and 
if it should disgust Hariy Tristr^^ " 
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** I arft clever ! Dear Miss Swinkerton, I ftver thoughtil 
of anything half so goo^ myself. Til tell uncle about it 
directljfc”* ^ 

^ss S. looked at her suspiciously. The innocQjice 
seemed very much over-done. 

# I knew you’d Ijiugh at it/’ she observed. ^ * 

‘'I should do that even if it was true,” said Mina, 
thoroughly enjoying herself. ^ 

^^Miss S. took her leav^, quite undecided whether to 
annoutjce on the best^authorit}? that the idea was true, 
or that it was^ quite unfounded. * One thing only was 
certain: whatever sh6 decided to say, she would say 
on the best authority. If it turned out incorrect injthe 
end, Miss S.Vould take credit for an impenetrable dis- 
cretion ayd an unswerving loyalty to thf friends who had 
given her their confidence. ^ 

Mina^as left very unquiet. Miss S. chimed iiT with 
the Major ; the neighbourhood too seemed in the same 
tune. She could laugh at the ingenuities attributed to 
her, yet the notions wjiich had given them birth found, 
as she perceived mqfe and more clearly, a warrant in her 
feelings, if not in her conduct. Look at it how she would, 
she was wrapped up in Harry Tristram ; she? ’spent her 
days watching his fortunes,*any wakeful hour of the night 
.found her occupied in thinking of him. Was she a traitor 
to her friend Janie Iver? Was thal: treachery bringing* 
her back, byfc. round-about way, to a new alliance with 
her uncle? Did it involv^treason to Harry himself? 
For certainly it was hard to go on helping him toward^ 
a marriage with Janie Iv?r. * 

“ But I will all the same if he wants it,” she exclaimed, 
as she paced about on the terrace, glancing now and then 
down at -Blent. And again she stood aghast at the 
thj>rough-going devotion which such an attitude as that 
implied." ‘^If only I cpuld keep out ofirfJrfngs!” she 
mujrmured. “ But I ne^^er can.”* 
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• • Major Dwplay drove up the hill in sPBlentmoufh station 
fly; he had met the doctor on^the road, •and the news 
was that in^ll probability Lad^' Tristram woulcfcnot live 
oqf the night. The tidings gained addqjd solemnity from 
Duplay’s delivery of them, even though a larger share of 
his impre^iveness was directed to thg influence the evecit 
might have on his fortunes than to the event itself. 

“ Then we shall see. Hp’ll assumd' the title, I suppose. 
That’s no affair of mine. Andrthen he’ll go to Fairholme. 
That is.” He turned suddenly, almost threaten ing^Iy, upon 
her. “ I hope you’ve come to your senses^ Mina,” said he. 
“You’ll have to speak, you know.* If I can’t make you, 
Ivfr will.” He paused and laughed. “ Buj: you’ll speak 
fast enough when you find yourself in the lawyer’s office.” 

Slina refused t^o be frightened by the threateijed terrors 
of the law. ^ 

“ Who’s going to take me to »a lawyer’s office ? ” she 
demanded. • 

“ Why, Iver will, of course.” He showed contemptuous 
surprise. “ Oh, you’ve gone too fW to think you can get 
out of it now.” f 

She studied him attentively for a moment or two. 
The resuK was reassuring; his blustering manner hid, 
she believed, a sinking heart. 

“ You can’t frighten me, uncle. I’ve made up my mind 
what to do, and I sh^ll do, it.” 

She was not afraid of him now. She wis wondering 
how she had come to be buried into telling her secret at 
aH, looking back with surprise to that scene in the library 
when, with sullen obedience a^id childish fear, she had 
obeyed his command to speak. ^ Why was it all different 
now ? Why was his attempt to take the same tine with 
her not only a failure, but a ridiculous effort ? She knew 
the angry answer he would give.* Could she giv^^ d/iy 
other ansM^s-herself ? A new ijifluence had come into 
her life. She had not cSased toj be afraid, but she yiras 
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afraid of’somebodj^else. A domination wife over hei* 
still, but it was «o longer^his. Like some turbulent liftle 
city of ol^ Greece, she had^made her revolution : the end 
hadlaeen to saddle her with a new tyrant. There seemed 
no more* use in denyiag it ; the Major said it, ^iss S. 
sai^ it, the neighbourhood was all agreed. What she 
herself was most conscious of, and most oppressed by, 
was a sense of audadty. Hour dared she devote herself 
to Harry Tristram ? He h§d asked nothing of her. No, 
but he h^d imposed soniething oit her. She had volun- 
teered for his Service. It was indeed*" women’s nonsense”* 
when she spoke of him is “ That Boy.” 

Duplay turned away from her, disheartened and djf- 
gusted. Things looked well for the enemy. He was 
alone with Jiis unsupported story of a conversation which 
Mina would not repeat, with his*empty purse which could 
supply n(> means of proving what he said. He rai? the 
risk of losing what chance he had of Janie Iver’s favour, 
and he was in sore peril of coming off second-T)est 
again in his wrestling-bout with Harry Tristram. The 
Man in Possession jvas strong. The perils that had 
seemed so threatening, were passing away. Mina was 
devoted; Neeld' would be silent. Who wouldHhere be 
who could effectively contesf his claim, or oust him from 
bis place ? Thus secure, he would hardly need the cheque 
always by him. Yet he was a cautidbs wary young man. 
There was litte doubt that he would still like to have the 
cheque by him, and that heV^uld take the only means 
of getting it. 

Now that the moment Hkd come for which all* his life 
had Iteen a preparation, Harry Tristram had little reason 
to be afraid. 



chapter X - 

« • 

be'hold the heir! , 

A DDIE TRISTRAM died with all her old uncom- 
monness. Death was to her an end more fully 
than it is to most ; had she been herself resjjonsible for 
it, she could hardly ha^e thought less of any possible 
consequences. And it was to her such a beginning as 
it can seldom seem. She had been living in anticipation 
of dying, but in a sense utterly rcKiote from that con- 
templation of their latter end which is enjoined on the 
pious. So that, together with an /icquiescence so com- 
plete as almost to justify her son in calling it joyful, there 
was an er.pectation, nearly an excitement — save that the 
tired body failed to second the mind. She might have 
shown remorse, both for her own acts and for the position 
in which she was leaving Harry ; she fell in with the vrgw 
he had always maintained with her, that a6 these things 
had come alx)ut somehow, JIad produced a certain state 
of affairs, and must be made to seem as if they had done 
nothing" of the sort During, file last day or two she was 
delirious at intervals ; as a precaution Harry waS' with 
her then, instead of the nurse. The measure \»as super- 
fluous ; there was nothing on Lady Tristram’s mind, and 
when she spoke unconsciously, ste spoke of trifles.^ ^he 
few final fdiind her conscious and intelligent, al- 

though veiy weak. Just at the end a curious idea 
106 
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got hold ‘of her. She was a little distress® that thd 
Gainsboroughs^ were not^ there ; she whispered her feel- 
ing to H^rry apologetically, well remembering his objec- 
tion to that branch of the family, and his disinclination 
to have^hem or any of them at Blent. “Cecily ought 
toibe here,” she murmured. Harry started iTlittle ; he 
was not accustomed in his own mind to concede Cecily 
any rights. His mother’s fea^; of offending him by the 
suggestion was very obvious. “She*d come after you, 

you see^if ” she said once«or twice. There did not^ 

pass between ^hem a word of acknowledgment that 
Cecily ought to come* before him. Yet he was left 
wondering whether that idea, so scorned before, had npt 
won its way to her with some. sudden strength — as 
though ar^ instinct for the true heir m^de itself felt in 
spite of all her resolution anc? all her prejudices, and 
forced htr to do something towards recognising^ the 
claims which they wore both determined to thwart. 

The barest hint ofr this kind would have raised Harry's 
suspicion and anger a few weeks before ; the new mood 
which Mina Zabriskajiad marked in him made him take 
it quietly now, and evea affectionately. For this Addie 
Tristram was grateful ; she had always the rai^ grace of 
seeming surprised at her own power over men. It was 
no less in keeping with her character and her life that 
the feeling she suffered under, ^and Manifested, was very 
easily appeadfed. Harry promised to ask the Gains- 
boroughs to her funeral. A 3 ^^ie Tristram's conscientious 
scruples were entirely laid to rest ; with a sigh of peac^ 
she settled herself to dieV It was the feudal* feeling, 
HarrJ^ decided, which insisted that the family must not 
be ignored; it did not deny their humble position, or 
the gulf that separated them from the succession. Yet 
he jsra^ vaguely vexed, even while he agreed to what she 
wanted. 

So she passed away in the full* tide of the darkness of 
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<^night. The doctor had left her sofne hours Before, the 
nurse had been sent to bed, for there was nothing thati 
could be done. Harry was alone with her ; he hissed her 
W(hen she was dead, and stood many mi;iutes by her, look- 
ing from her to the picture of her that hung on the wall. 
A strange loneliness was on him, a loneliness which there 
seemed nobody to solace. He had said that Blent would 
not be much without his mother. That was not quite 
right ; it was much, but different. She had carried away 
with her the atmosphere of the place, the essen':e of the 

' life that he had lived there with her. Who would make 
that the same to him again ? Suddenly he recollected 
t^at in four days he was to ask Janie Iver for her answer. 
Say a week now, for the funeral would enforce or excuse 
so much postponement. Janie Iver would n^t give him 
back the life or the atmosphere. A description of how 
he fSlt, had it been related to him a year ago, would have 
appeared an absurdity. Yet these crowding unexpected 
thoughts made not a hair's breadth *of difference in what 
he purposed. It was only that he became aware of an 
irreparable change of scene; there -was to be no change 
in his action. He was Tristram ^of Blent now — that he 
must and^would remain. But it was not the same Blent, 
and did not seem as though it could be again. So much 
of the poetry had gone out of it with Addie Tristram. 

After he had left Her room, he walked through the hoilse, 
carrying a shaded candle in his hand aibng the dark 
corridors of shining oak. Me bent his steps towards the 
long gallery which filled all the upper floor of the left 
‘wing. Here were the Valhallk and the treasure-house of 
the Tristrams, the pictures of ancestors, the cases of 
precious things which the ancestors had amassed. At 
the end of this gallery Addie Tristram* had used to sit 
when she was well, in a large high-backed arm-cl^^irby 
the big wiad^w thdt commanded the gardens and the river. 
He flung the window dpen and stood looking out The 
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wind swished in thef trees and the Blent waShed along* 
]eisu(|fly. A beautiful soilness was about him. It was 
as thoug]| she were by his side, her fair head resting 
against the old brpcade cover of the arm-chair, her ey«s 
wanderiifg in delighted»employment round the room she 
haA loved so well. JVho should sit there nexf? As he 
looked now at the room, now out into the night, his eyes 
filled suddenly with "tears ; th^ love of the place came 
back to him, his pride in it iivcd again, he would keep it 
not only jDecause it was Iiis but because it had been hers ^ 
before him. Hi^ blood spoke strong in him. Suddenly 
he smiled. It was at the*thought that all this belonged in 
law to Miss Cecily Gainsborough — the house, the gallery, 
the pictures, t^e treasures, the very chair where Addie 
Tristram h§d used to sit. Every stick and ^tone about the 
place was Cecily Gainsborough’s, aye, and the bed of the 
Blent froan shore to shore. He had nothing at all — 
according to law, • 

Well, the law must»have some honour, some recognition 
at all events. The Gainsboroughs should, as he had 
promised, be asked to the funeral. They should be 
invited with all honour, and most formally, in the name 
of Tristram of Blent — which by-the-bye was,^ accord- 
ing to law, also Miss Cecily Gainsborough’s. Harry 
had no name according to law; no more than he had 
houses or pictures or treasures, ^ny sfick or stone, or the 
smallest herit^e in the bed of the Blent. He had been 
son to the mistress of it alilf she was gone and he was 
nobody — according to law. It was, after all, a reasonably 
concession that his mother ftad urged on him ; the* Gains- 
boroughs ought to be askjd to the funeral. The last of 
his vexation on this score died away into a sense of grim 
amusement at Addie Tristram’s wish and his own 
appreciation pf it. He had no sense of danger ; Tristram 
had succeeded to Tristram ; all was well. 

Little inclined to sleep, he wenf down into the garden 
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presently, lit his cigar, and strolled ofi to the bridge. The 
night had grown clearer and some stars® showed in th^ 
sky ; it was nearly one o’clock. He had stoed^twheye he 
\^s only a few moments when to his surprise he heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs on the road from BleHtmouth. 
Thinking the doctor, who often dtd his rounds in«the 
saddle, might have returned, he crossed the bridge, opened 
the gate, and stood on thf high roau. The rider came up 
in a few minutes and drew rein at the sight of his figure, ' 
but, as Harry did not^move, made as though he would 
ride on again with no more than the customary country 
salute of ‘‘ Good-night” 

Who is it?” asked Harry, peering through the dark- 
ness. 

“ Me — Bob i^roadley,” was the answer. 

“You’re late.” ^ 

“I’ve been at the Club at Bfentmouth. The Cricket 
Club’s Annual Dinner, you know.” 

“ Ah, I forgot” 

Bob, come to a standstill, was taking the opportunity 
of lighting his pipe. This done, he looked up at the 
house and back to Harry rather timidly. 

“ Lady Tristram ? ” he began. 

“ My mother has been dead something above an hour,” 
said Harry. 

After a moment ‘Bob dismounted and threw his rejjps 
over the gatepost ^ 

“I’m sorry, Tristram,” h-^ said, holding out his hand. 
“Lady Tristram was always very kind to me. Indeed 
she was that to everybody.” ‘^e paused a moment and 
then went on slowly. “ It n\ust seem strange id you. 
Why, I remember when my father died I fel^ — besides 
the sorrow, you know — sort of lost at coming into my 

bit of land at Mingham. But you ” H^rry^CQuld 

see his head turn as he looked over the demesne of Blent 
and struggled to give some expression to the thoughts 
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which his* companion’s position suggested, 'ftie circum-* 
stances of this meeting njade for sincerity and openness ; 
they werf always Bob’s characteristics. Harry too was 
in such a mood that he liked Bob to stay and talk^a 
little. • * » 

They fell into talk^with more ease and naturaliness than 
they had recently achieved together, getting back to the 
friendliness of boyhood, although Bob still spoke as to 
one greater than himself apd infused a little deference 
into his jpanner. But tRey came^o nothing intimate till 
Bob had declared that he must be 6n his way and was 
about to mount his hor^. 

** As soon as I begin to have people here, I hope 
come often,” said Harry cordially. “ Naturally wc shall 
be a little jpore lively than we’ve been able to be of late, 
and I shall hope to see all my ffiends.” 

He did#not instantly understand the hesitation in Dbb’s 
manner as he answered, ‘‘ You’re very kind. I — I shall 
like to come.” « 

“Blent must do its dpty,” Harry pursued. 

Bob turned back to jiim, leaving his horse again, “ Yes, 
I’ll come. I hope I ki]ow how to take a licking, Tris- 
tram.” He held out his hand. • 

“ A licking ? ” Both the vvord and the gesture seemed 
tp surprise Harry Tristram. 

^^Oh, you know what I mean. Ydh’re engaged to her, 
aren’t you ? ®r as good as anyhow ? I don’t want to 

ask questions ” ^ 

“ Not even as good as, yet,” answered Harry slowly. 
“Of course you know wftat I feel. Everybody knows 
that, though I’ve never talked about it — even to her.” 

“Whyciot to her? Isn’t that rather usual in such 
cases ? ” Harry was smiling now. 

“It would only worry her. What chance should I 
have?* ' 

“ Well, I don’t agree with bein§ too humble.” ^ 
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a ** Oh, I dbn*t know that Tm humKe. Perhaps I think 
mj^elf as good ^a man as ypu. But**^ — he laughed^ 
a little — “ Pm Broadley of Mingham, not Trjptram of 
B}ent.” 

“ I see. That's it ? And our fsiend the Majoi^ ? " 

“ I shouJdn't so much mind having a turn-up with the 
Major.” 

“ But Tristram of Blent; is — is to6 much ? ” 

“ It's not your fault, you ^an't help it,” smiled Bob. 
“You’re born to it and^^ ” He ended with a. shrug. 

“ You’re very fond of her ? ” Harry asked, frowning a 
little. 

, “ I've been in love with her all my life — ever since 
they came to Seaview. Fairholme wasn't dreamed of 
then.” 

He spoke of Fairholme with a touch of bitterness which 
he hastened to correct by adding — “ Of course; I'm glad 
of their good luck.” 

“You mean, if it were Seav’ew still and not 
Fairholme ?” 

“ No, I don’t. I’ve no business to think anything of 
the sort, and I don’t think it,” Bob interposed quickly, 
“ You as'Ii.-ed me a question and I answered it. I’m not 
in a position to know anything about you, and I'm not 
going to say anything.” 

“ A good many reasons enter into a marriage some- 
times,” remarked Harry. 

“Yes, with people like ycIi. I know that” 

His renewed reference to Harry’s position brought an- 
other ffbwn to Harry’s face, *but it was the frown of 
thoughtfulness, not of anger. 

“I can’t quarrel with the way of the worldy.and I’m 
sure if it does come off you’ll be good to her.” . 

“ You think I don’t care about her — about her her^e^*?” 

“I don’t know, i tell you. I don’t want to know. I 
supposifyou like her.” 
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"Yes, J like her.” He took* the word fro^ Bob and 
made no attempt to alter or to amplify it. ^ 

» Bob was^mounting noW; the hour was late for him to 
be abroad and work waited him in the morning. 

‘‘ Good-night, T^ristram,*’ he said, as he settled in Mis 
saddle. * ^ 

^Good-night. And, Bob, if by any chance it doesn't 
come oflF with me, yoij have that turn-up with the Major!” 

“ Well, I don't like the idea t>f a foreign chap coming 

down and But, mind fou, Display's a very superior 

fellow. •He knows the deuce ot a l^t.” 

“ Thinks he does, anyhow,” said Harry, smiling again. 
** Good-night, old fellow,” he called after Bob in a very 
friendly voice* as horse and rider disappeared up the 
road. 

I must®go to bed, I suppose,*' he muttered as he re- 
turned to the bridge and stood leaning on the par|pet. 
He yawned, not in weariness but in a reaction from the 
excitement of the last few days. His emotional mood 
had passed for the time, at all events ; it was succeeded 
by an apathy that was*dull without being restful. And 
in its general effect Ms interview with Bob was vaguely 
vexatious in spite of ifs cordial character. It Jeft with 
him a notion which he rejeoted but could not quite get 
rid of — the notion that he was taking, or (if all were 
l^npwn) would be thought to be takigg, an unfair advan- 
talge. Bob h;jd said he was born to it and that he could 
not help it. If that had indeed been so in the fullest 
possible sense, would he havAad the notion that irritated 
him now?* Yes, he told lymself ; but the answer did noA 
quite^convince. Still the annoyance was no more than a 
restless suggestion of soinething not quite satisfactory in 
his position, and worth mentioning only as the first such 
feeling he' l^d ever had. It did not trouble him seriously. 
Htf sfhoked another cigar on the bridge and then went 
into the Rohse and to bed. As undressed it^^curred 

H 
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tp him (and- the idea gave him both pleasure and amuse* 
ment) that he had made a sort of alliance with Bob 
against Duplay, although it coQld come intQ operation 
only under circumstances which were very unlikely to 
h&ppcn. r, 

The bliryis drawn at Blent next morning told Mjpa 
what had happened, and the hour of eleven found her at 
a Committee Meeting at Miss Swinkerton’s, which she 
certainly would not have attended otherwise. As it was, 
she wanted to talk and to hear, and the gathering afforded 
chance. Mrs Iver was there, and Mrs Trunibler the 
Vicar^s wife, a meek woman, rather ousted from her 
proper position by the energy of Miss Swinkerton ; she 
was to manage the Bible-reading department, which was 
not nearly so responsible a task as conducting the savings- 
bank, and did not involves, anything like the saAie amount 
of supervision of other people’s^ affairs. Mrs Trumblcr 
felt, however, that on matters of morals she had a claim to 
speak jure mariti. 

** It is so sad ! ” she murmured. “ And Mr Trumbler 
found he could do so little! He came home quite 
distressed.” 

** Tm t^ld she wasn't the least sensible of her position,”' 
observed Miss S., with what looked rather like satisfac- 
tion. 

Didn't she know she was dying ? '' asked Mina, w.ho 
had established her footing by a hypocritical show 'of 
interest in the cottage-gardens. 

** Oh, yes, she knew she was dying, my dear,” said Miss 
b. What poor Lady Tristra%n might have known, but 
apparently had not, was left to an obvious inference. 

“ She was very kind,” remarked Mrs Iver. ‘^Not ex- 
actly actively, you know, but if you happened to come 
across Im” She rose as she sgoke and bade Miss S. 
farewell. That lady did not try to detain her, a/ld the 
momen4rche door had ck)sed behind her remarked : 
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** Of course Mrs fver feels in a delicate position and 
can^t say anything abou| Lady Tristram ; but from what 
I hear shemever realised the peculiarity of her position. 
No^(This to Mrs Trumbler), I mean in the neighbour- 
hood, Mrs Trumbler. .And the young man is just the 
same. But I shoulc^have liked to hear that Ml* Trumbler 
thought it came home to her at the last.” 

Mr Trumbler*s wifb shook hpr head gently. 

“ Well, now we shall ^see^ I sujyose,” Miss S. pursued. 
“The engagement is to be mack public directly after the^ 
funeral.” 

Mina almost started* at this authoritative announce- 
ment. ^ • 

“ And I suppose they’ll be married as soon as they 
decently cjn. Tm glad for Janie Iver’s^ake — not that 
I like him, the little I’ve seen ot him.” 

“ We never see him,” said Mrs Trumbler. * 

“ Not at church, anyhow,” added Miss S. incisively. 

“ Perhaps he’ll remember what’s due to his position now.” 

“Are you sure they’re engaged?” asked Mina. 

Miss S. looked at h§r with a smile. “ Certain, my dear.” 

“ How? ” asked Mina. Mrs Trumbler stared at Jier in 
surprised rebuke. ^ 

“When I make a mistafi:e, it will be time to ask 
questions,” observed Miss S. with dignity. “ For the 
present you may take what I, say. ^ I can wait to be 
proved right, Madame Zabriska.” 

“I’ve no doubt you’re rigiht ; only I thought Janie 
would have told me,” said Mina ; she had no wish tQ^ 
quarrel witli Miss S. * 

“ J «nie I ver’s very secret^ive, my dear. She always was. 

I used to talk to Mrs Iver about it when she was a little 

girl. And in your case ” Miss^.’s smile could only 

refer ty the circumstanee that Mina was Major Duplay’s 
niece ; the Major’s manoeuvres had not* escaped J^ss S.’s 
eye. “ Of course the funeral will^ very quiet,” Miss S. 
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tontinued. “That avoids so man^ difficulties. The 
people who would come and thf people who wouldn’t — 
and all that, you know.” 

r“ There are always so many questions about funerals,” 
sighed Mrs Trumbler. 

“I hatd*' funerals,” said Mina. “ Fm going to <be 
cremated.” 

“ That may be very well abroad, rhy dear,” said Miss S. 
tolerantly, “ but you couldn’t here. The question is, will 
Janie Iver go — and if she does, where will she w^jilk?” 

“Oh, I should hardly think she’d go, if it’s not an- 
nounced, you know,” said Mrs Tl*umbler. 

It’s sometimes done, and Fm told she would walk just 
behind the family.” 

Mina left the two ladies debating this pointed etiquette, 
Miss S. showing some deterence to Mrs Trumbler’s ex- 
perience in this particular department, but processing to 
be fortified in her own view by the opinion of an under- 
taker with a wide connection. She reflected, as she got 
into her pony carriage, that it is impossible even to die 
without affording a good deal of pleasure to other people 
— surely a fortunate feature of the world ! 

On hd^f way home she stopped to leave cards at Blent, 
and was not surprised when Harry Tristram came out 
of his study, having seen her through the window, and 
greeted her. 

“ Send your trap home and walk up the'iiill with me,” 
he suggested, and she fell with his wish very readily. 
They crossed the foot-bridge together. 

“Fve just been writing to* ask my relations to the 
funeral,” he said. “ At my pother’s wish, not ‘’mine. 
Only two of them — and I never saw thein in my 
life.” 

“I shouldn’t think you’d cultivate your relations piqfh.” 

“ No. ^ But Cecily Gainsborough ought to come^ I 
suppolf^. She’s my he?r.” 
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Mina ’turned him with a gesture or interest pir^ 
surprise. ^ ^ ’ 

“ Your heir ? ” she said. “ You mean ? ” 

‘*1 mean that if I died without having any children, 
she’d succeed me. Sfee’d be Lady Tristram in her own 
right, as my mother was.” He faced round and looked , 
at Blent. “ She’s never been to the place or seen it 
yet,” he added. •>'' 

" How intensely interestpd she’ll be ! ” 

“ I don’t see why she should,” skid Harry rather crossly. 

" It’s a great bore having her here at all, and if I’m barely 
civil to her that’s all Dshall manage. They won’t stay 
more than a few days, I suppose.” After a second ^he 
went on : “ Her mother wouldn’t know my mother, 
though after her death the father wanted to be recon- 
ciled.” 

“ Is tlj^t why you dislike them so ? ” < 

“How do you know. I dislike them?” he asked, seeming 
surprised. 

“ It’s pretty evident,.isn’t it? And it would be a good 
reason for disliking the mother anyhow.” 

“ But not the daughter ? ” 

“ No, and you seem to dislike the daughter tea — which 
isn’t fair.” ’ 

. “ Oh, I take the family in the lump. And I don’t know 
that what we’ve been talking of has%nything to do with • 
it?’ • 

He did not seem inclined ^ talk more about the Gains- 
boroughs, though his frown told her that something dis- 
tasteful w^s still in his thoughts. What he had said was 
enough to rouse in her a ^reat interest and curiosity about 
this girl who was his heir. Questions and rights attracted 
her mind very little till they came to mean people ; then 
she was keen on the traf k of the human side of the matter. 
Tffe girl whom he chose to call his heir was ^really the 
owner of Blent 1 
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( “ Are you going to ask us to the Rineral ? ” she said. 

I’m not going to ask anybody. The churchyard is 
free ; they can come if they like.” • 

, " I shall come. Shall you dislike m^ coming ? ” * 

“Oh, no.” He was undisgvisedly indifferent and 
almost bered. • 

“ And then I shall see Cecily Gainsborough.” 

“ Have a good look at her. You’ll not have another 
chance — at Blent anyhow. Side’ll never come here again.” 

She looked at him ill wonder* in a sort of fejtf. 

“ How hard you a're sometimes,” she said. “The poor 
girl’s done nothing to you.” ' 

, He shook his head impatiently and came to a stand on 
the road. 

“ You’re going back ? Good-bye, Lord Trjstram.” 

“ I’m not called that All after the funeral,” he told her, 
looking as suspicious as he had in the earliest days of 
their acquaintance. 

“ And will you let me go on living ^it Merrion — or com- 
ing every summer anyhow ? ” 

“ Do you think of coming again ? ” 

“ I want to,” she answered with some nervousness in 
her maiT.ier. 

" And Major Duplay ? ” ' He smiled slightly. 

“ I don’t know whether he would want. Should you 
object ' 

“ Oh, no,” said Harry, again with the weary indifference 
that seemed to have fastened on him now. 

“I’ve been gossiping,” she said, “ with Mrs Trumbler 
and Miss Swinkerton.” * 

“ Good Lord ! " ^ • 

“Miss Swinkerton says your engagement totjanie will 
be announced directly after the funeral.” 

“And Major Duplay says .that directly i^’s ^an- 
nounced ! ” ' 

“ Yflii’don't mean to‘tell me anything about it?" 
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“ Really, I don’t why I should. Well, ff you like-#* • 
I want to marty her.” ^ * 

I^ina had really known this well for a long while, yet 
she did not like t() hear it. She had been spinning fancies 
about the man ; what he had in his mind for himself was 
very prosaic. At Igast it seemed so to her— though she > 
would have appreciated the dramatic side of it, had he 
told her of his idea o*f living vyth the big cheque by him. 

“ I can’t help thinking that somehow you’ll do some- 
thing iT\pre exciting than that.«^ , 

" She won’t rparry me ? ” He was not looking at her, 
and he spoke rather ab*sently. 

“ I don’t suppose she’ll refuse you, but — no, I’ve just a 
feeling. I can’t explain.” 

“ A feeling ? What feeling ? ” He was irritable, but 
his attention was caught again. 

“ Thatesomething mote’s waiting for you.” * 

" That it’s my business to go on affording you amuse- 
ment perhaps ? ” • 

Mina glanced at him ; he was smiling ; he had become 
good-tempered. , 

“ Oh, I don’t expect you to do it for that reason, but if 

you do it ” ^ ^ 

' “ Do what ? ” he asked, laughing outright. 

• " I don’t know. But if you do, I shall be there to see 
-Rooking so hard at you, Mi; Trisfram.” She paused, 
and then add^d, “ I should like Cecily Gainsborough to 
come into it too.” • 

“ Confopnd Cecily Gainsborough ! Good-bye,” s^ 
Harry. * 

Hfe left with her two q;>ain impressions ; the first was 
that he Hhd not the least love for the girl whom he meant 
to marry ; the second that he hardly cared to deny to her 
thjt 1^ hated Cecily Gainsborough because she was the 
owner of Blent. • * . 

“ All the same,” she thought, “ I suppose he’li marry 
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jame, and Pm certain he*ll keep Blent” Yet he seemed 
to take no pleasure in his pr(f>spects and just at this« 
moment not much in his possessions. Mina was puzzled, 
but did not go so far wrong as to conceive him conscience- 
stricken. She concluded that she must wait for’’ light. 



CHAPTER XI 

• • 

A PHANTOM BY VhE POOL. 

• 

I N a quiet little street running between the Fulham and 
the King*s Road, in a row of small houses not ymt 
improved out of existence, there was one house smallest 
of all, witlf the smallest front, t^e smallest back, and the 
smallest garden. The whole thing was almost im- 
possibly •small, a peculiarity properly reflected in the 
rent which Mr Gainsbbrough paid to the firm of Sloyd, 
Sloyd, and Gurney for the fag-end of a long lease. He 
did some professional A^ork for Sloyds from time to time, 
and that member of the firm who had let Merrion Lodge 
to Mina Zabriska was •on friendly terms with him ; so 
that perhaps the rent wa^ a little lower stiff than it 
would have been otherwise ; even trifling reductions 
counted as important things in the Gainsborough Budget. 
Bmng thus sr^all, the house was naturally full ; the three 
people who lived there were themselves enough to ac- 
count for that. But it W'M also unnaturally full by 
reason of® Mr Gainsborojigh's habit of acquiring oid 
furniture of no value, and new bric-a-brac whose worth 
coulcf be expressed only fey minus signs. These things 
flooded floors and walls, and overflowed on to the strip 
of gravel behind. From time to time many of them dis- 
apjleafed ; there were periodical revolts on Cecily's part, 
resulting in clearances ; the gap% were soon nwde good 

by a fresh influx of the absolutely undesirable. When 
» ^ .. m 
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Sloyd came he looked round with a "professionSil despair 
thaft there was not a thing in iht< place which would fetcl), 
a sovereign ! Such is the end of seeking beauty oji an 
empty purse; some find a pathos in^it, but it is more 
generally regarded as a folly in the seeker, a Vrong to 
his dependants, and a nuisance to h»s friends. * 

In no other way could Gainsborough — Melton John 
Gainsborough, Architect-rbe called a nuisance, unless by 
Harry Tristram’s capricious pleasure. For he was very' 
unobtrusive, small like his house, lean like Us purse, 
shabby as his furniture, humbler than his bric-a-brac. 
He asked very little of the world ; it gave him half, and 
hr. did not complain. He was never proud of anything, 
but he was gratified by his honourable descent and by his 
alliance with the Tristrams. The family instinct was 
very strong in him. Among the rubbish he bought some- 
body else’s pedigree was often wO be found. His wife’s 
hung framed on the wall (ending with ‘‘ Adelaide Louisa 
Aim^e” in large letters for one branch, and ‘‘ Cecily” in 
small for the other) ; his own was the constant subject of 
unprofitable searchings in County Histories — one aspect 
of his remarkable genius for the nnremunerative in all its 
respectaole forms. He worked very hard and gave the 
impression of doing nothing — and the impression perhaps 
possessed the higher truth. Anyhow, while he and Ws 
had (thanks to a very small property which came with 
the late Mrs Gainsborough) always just enough to eat, 
they had always just not enough of anything else ; short 
/'ommons were the rule. 

And now they were going to Blent. Sloyd, calling on 
a matter of business and pleasantly excusing his intrusion 
by the payment of some fees, had heard about it from 
Gainsborough. “ This’ll just take us to Blent ! ” the little 
gentleman had observed with satisfaction as he wa^fe<J,the 
slip of paper. Sloyd knew Blent and could take an in- 
terest ; he described it, raising his voice so that it travelled 
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beyond the room afid reached the hammock in the garden i 
^ where Cecily lay. She liked a hammock, and her farther 
could not stand china figures and vases on it, so that it 
secured her where to lay her head. Gainsborough w»is 
very fussy over ttie news ; a deeper but quieter excite- 
ment glowed in Ceqjly’s eyes as, listening to®Sloyd, she 
feigned to pay no heed. She had designs on the cheque. 
Beauty unadorned may mean several things ; but moral- 
ists cannot be right in twisting the commendation of it 
into a eqlogium on thread-baro trocks. She must have , 
a funeral frock. ^ 

Sloyd came to the dbor which opened on the garden, 
and greeted her. He was as smart as usual, his tie a nqw 
creation, his hat mirroring the sun. Cecily was shabby 
from necei^ity and somewhat touzled fro^ lolling in the 
hammock. She looked up at him, smiling in a lazy 
amusement. • * 

“ Do you ever wear the same hat twice ? ” she asked. 

“Must have a good hat in my profession, Miss Gains- 
borough. You never tlcnow where you'll be sent for. 
The Duchess of This^ or Lady That, loses her money at 
cards — or the Earl drops a bit at Newmarket — must let 
the house for the season — sends off for me — musffi't catch 
me in an old hat ! " 

• “ Yes, I see." 

Besides, you may say what you like, but a gentleman 
ought to wear^a good hat. It stamps him, Miss Gains- 
borough." 

“ Yours jDOsitively illuminates you. I could find thg 
way by you on the darkesf night.” 

“With just a leetle tyuch of oil ” he admitted 

cautious!/, not quite sure how far she was serious in the 
admiration her eyes seemed to express. “ What have you 
beep <ioing with yourseJf ? ” he asked, breaking off after 

his sufficient confession. * « 

• ' 

“ I’ve been drawing up advertisements of my own 
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^accomplishments.” She sat up suCfdenly. ‘*Oh, why 
didn’t I ask you to help me ? Ypu’d have tnade me soun<j 
eligible and desirable, and handsome and spacious, and all 
the rest of it. And I found nothing at all to say ! ” 

“ What are you advertising for^ ” ' 

“ Somebody who knows less French than I do. Bat I 
shall wait till we come back now.” She yawned a little. 
“ I don’t in the least want to earn my living, you know,” 
she added candidly, and there’s no way I could honestly. 
I don’t really know any French at all.” 

Sloyd regarded her with mingled pleasure and pain 
His taste was for more robust hfeauty and more striking 
raiment, and she — no, she was not neat. Yet he decided 
that she would, as he put it, pay for dressing ; she wanted 
some process analogous to the thorough repair which he 
loved to see applied to old houses. Then she would be 
attractive — not his sort, of couise, but still attractive. 

“ I wonder if you’ll meet Madame Zabriska, the lady I 
let Merrion Lodge to, and the gentleman with her, hei 
uncle.” 

“ I expect not. My cousin invites us for the funeral 
It’s on Saturday. I suppose we shall stay the Sunday 
that’s ail. And I don’t suppose we shall see anybody, tc 
speak to, anyhow.” Her air was very careless ; the whoh 
thing was represented as rather a bore. 

“ You should make a longer visit — Bm sure his lordshij 
will be delighted to have you, and it’s a Charming neigh 
bourhood, a very desirable, neighbourhood indeed.” 

“ I daresay. But desirable things don’t generally com 
our wSy, Mr Sloyd, or at any rate not much of them.” 

‘‘ It’s pretty odd to think it’d all be yours if— if an> 
thing happened to Lord Tristram.” His torfc showed 
mixture of amusement and awe. She was what he sa^ 
— ^she might become My Lady ! •The incongruity^reajche 
his sen^ of humour, while her proximity to a noble stati 
nearly made him take off his hat 
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“ It may be pretty- odd,” she said indolently, “ but it? 
doesn't do me rfiuch goocj^ does it ? ” 

Tljis last temark summed up the attitude which Cecily 
had always adopted about Blent, and she chose to mahv 
tain it nfew that s!ie was at last to see Blent. Probably 
her fether’s family instinct had driven her into ah insincere 
opposition ; or she did not consider it dignified to show 
interest in relatives who had shqwn none in her. She had 
'never been asked to Blent. »If she was asked now it was 
as a duty -i as a duty she would go. ^ Harry did not mono- 
polise the Tristram blood or the Tristram pride. But 
this attitude was not very comprehensible to her present 
companion. J\.s a personal taste, Mr Sloyd would havip 
liked to be connected, however remotely, with the aristo- 
cracy, and, he had been, would ^ave let bis social circle 
hear a good deal about it ; even a business connection 
was someAing, and suffered no loss of importance in ’his 
practised hands. » 

Yet in her heart «he was on fire with an excitement 
which Sloyd would ha\^ wondered at, and which made 
her father’s fussy nervpusness seem absurd. At last she 
was to see with her eyes, the things she had always heard 
of. She was to see Blent Addie Tristram indited she 
''could no longer see ; that had always been denied to her, 
and the loss was irreparable. But even the dead Lady 
Trjftram she would soon be abl^ to realise far better than 
she had yet dcJhe ; she would put her into her surround- 
ings. And Harry would bei, there, the cousin who had 
never beeij cousinly, the young man whom she did nqj 
know and who was a facfor of such importance in her 
life. She had dreams in^ abundance about the expedi- 
tion ; andit was in vain that reason said “ It’ll be all over 
in three days. Then back to the little house and the need 
for^h^t a^ertisement I” Luckily, this sort of sugges- 
tion, made by reason, never sounds probable,^however 
well reason proves to us that it must come to pass. Cecily 
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\ras sure that at last — ah, at last ! — change in life had 
come. Life had been always po very nnich the same 
changes generally need money, and money had not been 
hprs. Knowledge usually needs money too, and of the 
kinds of life outside her own narrpw sphere she was very 
ignorant. ^Beautiful things also nqed money; of them 
she had seen and enjoyed very little ; only the parodies 
came to the small house in the Small road. All these 
things joined to make her feel that a great moment was* 
at hand ; she might anH did derive herself, but tj;je feeling 
was there, and at last she admitted it tocher father when 
she said with a little laugh : 

I don’t suppose anybody ever was so excited over a 
funeral before ! ” % 

But perhaps ^there was ignorance in that remark too. 
It has been seen, for instance, that Miss Swinkerton and 
her^riends could be very excited, although they had not 
the excuse of youth, of dreams, or of any kinship with 
the Tristrams. « 

** It’s begun ! ” Cecily said to herself when, three days 
afterwards, they got out of their third-class carriage and 
got into the landau that waited fpr them. The footman, 
touching his hat, asked if Miss Gainsborough had brought 
a maid. (“The maid,” not' “A maid,” was the form of 
reference familiar to Miss Gainsborough). Her father 
was in new black, ^ae was in new black, the two trucks 
had been well polished ; and the seats of tfre landau were 
very soft. , 

They don’t use the Fitzhubert crest, I observe,” re- 
marked* Gainsborough. '‘Only the Tristram fox. Did 
you notice it on the harness ? ♦ 

“ I was gazing with all my eyes at the corortet on the 
panel,” she answered, laughing. 

A tall and angular lady came up and spoke ^o jjthe 
footman, jfts he wdS about to mount the box. 

"At two on Saturday, miss,” they heard him reply. 
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Miss iiwinkerton nodded, and walked slowly past th^ 
carriage, giving the occupants a leisurely stare. ,yOf 
course Miss^^S. had known the time of the funeral quite 
well ; now her intimates would be made equally wel^,- 
acquainted with tile appearance of the visitors. 

• j^ent was in full beauty that summer evening, and the 
girl sat in entranced silence as they drove by the river 
and came where the old house stood. The blinds were 
down, the escutcheon, with t][ie 'i'ristram fox again, above 
the door in the central tower. ,Tiiey were ushered into 
the library. Gainsborough’s eyes ran over the books with 
a longing envious glance ; his daughter turned to the 
window, to look at the Blent and up to Merrion. 
funny remembrance of Sloyd crossed her mind, and she 
smiled. Had she already so caught the ah of the place 
that Sloyd seemed to her both remote and very plebeian ? 
Turning hpr head, she saw the left wing with the row of 
windows that lighted tbe Long Gallery ; she had never 
seen such a room in private house, and thought there 
must be several rooms ^ in that wing. A man-servant 
brought in tea, and told them that Mr Tristram was en- 
gaged in pressing business and begged to be excused ; 
dinner would be at 8.15. Disappointed at her host’s 
invisibility, she gave her father tea with a languid air. 
Tl\e little man was nervous and excited ; he walked the 
carpet carefully; but soon he pounced on a book — a 
county history- -and sat down with it. After a few 
minutes* idleness Cecily rose, strolled into the hall, and 
thence out into the garden, 'ihe hush of the house had, 
become oppressive to her. • 

Yes, everything w^s very beautiful ; she felt that again, 
and drank h in, indulging her thirst so long unsatisfied. 
She had seen larger places, such palaces as all the folk of 
London are allowed to sep. The present scene was new. 

I And ftitke room above lay Addie Tristram in hqf coffin 
—the lovely strange woman of wJom her mother had 
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Ipld her. She would not see Lady > Tristram, blit she 
seefcied now to see all her life and to be able to pici'.re 
her, to understand why she dicl the things ^they talked 
of, and what manner of woman she had been. She 
wandered to the little bridge. The stream bfjlow was 
the Blent ! Geographies might treat the rivulet with « 
scanty notice and with poor respect ; to her it was 
Jordan — the sacred river.^ Might *iot its god have been 
ancestor to all the Tristram§? In such a place as this^ 
one could have many such fancies ; they would come to 
feed the mind and make it grow, to transform it into 
something that could appreciate poetry. A big rose-trei; 
<dimbed the wall of the right wing. Who had picked its 
blossoms and through how many years? Its flowers 
must often have adorned Addie Tristram’s unsurpassed 
loveliness. After the years of short commons' there came 
thii» bountiful feast to her soul.. She felt herself a Tris- 
tram. A turn of chance might have made a^l this her 
own. Her breath seemed to stop as she thought of this. 
The idea now was far different from what it had sounded 
when Sloyd gave it utterance in the tiny strip of garden 
behind the tiny house, and she had greeted it with scorn 
and a mocking smile. She did not want all this for her 
own ; but she did want — how she wanted ! — to be allowed 
to stop and look at it, to stay long enough to make it 
part of her and have it to carry back with her to her 
home between the King’s Road and the Fulham Road 
in London. 

She crossed the bridge and walked up the valley. 
Twenty minutes brought hei to the Pool. Fc opened on 
her with a new surprise. The sun had just left it^nd its 
darkness was touched by mystery. The st^ep wooded 
bank opposite cast a dull heavy shadow across half the 
surface ; the low lapping of the^water sounded like some- 
body wjjispering old secrets that she seemed half^to-hear, 
garrulous histories of tne dead — the dead whose blood was 
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in her veins— old glbHes, old scandals, old trifles, all mixe<? 
together, all of great importance in the valley of the 'Qltnt 
Who cares about such things in London, about anybody’s 
family, or anybody himself? There is no time forsuch 
things in London. It is -very different in the valley of the 
Blert when the sun low and the cry of a bird makes a 
sound too shrill to be welcome. 

Turning by chance to look up the road towards Ming- 
ham, she saw a man cpmkig down the hill. He was 
sauntering? idly along, beating the grass by the road-side 
with his stick. Suddenly he stopped short, put his hand 
above his eyes, and gave her a long look ; he seemed to 
start. Then ho, began to walk towards her with a rapid 
eager stride. She turned away and strolled along by the 
Pool on hervway back to Blent Hall. Bu^ he would not 
be denied ; his tread came nearer ; he overtook her and 
halted almost by her side,*raising his hat and gazing with 
uncompromising straightness in her face. She knew him 
at once; he must be Harry Tristram. Was lounging 
about the roads his pressing business ? 

‘‘ I beg your pardon,” be said with a curious appearance of 
agitation. ‘T am Harry Tristram, and you must be ?” 

“ Cecily Gainsborough,” said she with a distant manner, 
inclined to be offended that their meeting should be by 
accident. Why had he not received his guests if he had 
nothing to do but lounge about.the roads ? 

“ Yes, I was sure. The moment I thought, I was sure.” 
He took no heed of her man:;:^r, engrossed in some pre- 
occupation Qf his own. “ At first I was startled.” Hffii 
smiled now, as he offered ffer his hand. Then he recol- 
lected. “You must forgive me for being out. I have 
been hard at work all day, and the craving for the even- 
ing was on me. I went out without thinking,” 

“ TJjhey said you were engaged on pressing business.” 

“They lied for me. I forgot J;o leave any<nessage. 
Pm not generally discourteous.” 
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His apology disarmed her and made her resentment 
seem petty. f) 

“ How could you think of us at such a time ? It*s good 
Alfihve us at all.” 

“ My mother wanted you to come.” He added no wel- . 
come of his own. “You never saw her, did you?^ he 
asked a moment later. 

Cecily shook her head. She was rather confused by 
the steady gaze of his eyes.' Did Cousin Harry always 
stare at people as hard as that? Yet it was rwt exactly 
a stare ; it was too thoughtful, too ruminative, too uncon- 
scious for that. 

“ Lets walk back together. You’ve hftd a look at the 
place already perhaps ? ” 

“ It’s very beautiful.”., 

“Yes,” he assented absently, as they began to walk. 

If she did not stare, still she used her eyes, curiously 
studying his face with its suggestion of strength and that 
somehow rather inconsistent hint of sensitiveness. He 
was gloomy ; that was just now only proper. She saw 
something that puzzled her ; Mika Zabriska could have 
told h^r what it was, but she herself did not succeed in 
identifying Harry’s watching look. She was merely 
puzzled at a certain shade of expression in the eyes. She 
had not seen it at, the first moment, but it was there now 
as he turned to her from time to time whij,e they sauntered 
along. 

“ That’s Merrion, our dower-house. But it’s let now to 
‘"a funpy little woman, Madan>e Zabriska. She’s rather a 
friend of mine, but her uncle, who lives with her, doesn’t 
like me.” He smiled as he spoke of the Majj^or. “ She’s 
very much interested in you.” 

“ In me ? Has she heard of me ? ” 

“ She hears of^most things. She’s as sharp as k nl^edle. 
I like her though.” « 

He said no more till they were back in the garden ; 
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then he proposed tRat they should sit down on the seai ’ 
J)y the river. ’ , .X 

“ ]^y mother used to sit here often,” he said/ “ She 
always loved to sep the sun go down from 
She didrft read or do anything ; she just sat watching.” 
“thinking ? ” Cecily suggested. 

“ Well, hardly. Lettijng thoughts happen if they wanted 
to, perhaps. She was always raijier — rather passive about 
'things, you know. They tdbk holjd of her if — well, as I 
say, if th<^y wanted to.** He tuiVied to her quickly as he 
asked, “ Are you, at all like that ? ** 

“ I believe Tm only just beginning to find out that 
Tm anything oi; like anything. And, anyhow, Fm quiti 
different from what I was yesterday.” 

** F rom y esterday ? ” , • » 

“Yes. Just by coming here, I think.*’ ^ 

“ That* s'' what I mean ! * Things do take hold of you 
then ? ** 

“ This place does appgirently,** she answered laughing, 
as she lent back on the seat, throwing her arm behind 
her and resting her hep,d on it. She caught him looking 
at her again with marked and almost startled intensity. 
He was rather strange with hjs alternations of apparent 
forgetfulness and this embarrassing scrutiny. 

• “ Tell me about yourself,” he askejd, or rather com- 
minded, so brusque and direct was the request. 

She told him about the small house and the small life 
she had led in it, even about 'he furniture and the bric-a- 

f 

brae, confessing to her occasional clearances and the dt-.> 
ception she had to practise on her father about them. 
He waS very silent, but he was a good listener. Soon he 
began to smoke, and did not ask leave. This might be 
rudeness, but seemed a rather cousinly sort of rudeness, 
and readily forgiven! , 

" And Suddenly I come to a]^ this ! ” she murmured. 
Then with a start she added, " But I’m forgetting your 
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Vaoth^r’s death and what you must ''-feel, and chattering 
abcntRiyself 1 ” 

“ I aiAed you to talk about yourself. Is it such a great 
c;|iange ^ come here ? ” 

“immense ! To come here even for ^ day ! Immense !” 
She waved her hand a moment and found him follo^’dng 
it with his eyes ?ls it moved. 

“You don^t look” he said slowly, “as if it was any 
change at all” 

“ What do you mean ? ” she asked, interested in what 
he seemed to suggest. 

“ You fit in,” he murmured, looking up at the house — at 
|he window of Addie Tristram’s room. “And you’re 
very poor ? ” he asked. 

“Yes. An4 you !” 

“ Oh, Pm not rich as such things go. The estate has 

fallen in value very much, you know. But ” He broke 

off, frowning a little. “ Still we’re comfortable enough,” 
he resumed. 

“ I should think so. You’d always have it to look at 
anyhow. What did you think I should be like ? ” 

“ Anything in the world but what you are.” 

The tone was at once too sincere and too absent for a 
compliment. Cecily knew herself not to be plain ; but he 
was referring to something else than that. 

“ In fact I hardfy thought of you as an individual at ajl. 
You were the Gainsboroughs.” ' 

“And you didn’t like thi^ Gainsboroughs?” she cried 
in a flash of intuition. 

“N&, I didn’t,” he admitted.' 

“Why not?” 

“ A prejudice,” answered Harry Tristram after a pause. 

She crossed her legs, sticking one foot out in front of 
her and looking at it thoughtfully. He followec^ the 
movementand s'lowly broke into a smile ; it was followed 
by an impatient shrug. With the feminine instinct she 
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pushed her gown lower down, half over the foot, 
iaughed. She looked up, blushing and inclin^iS tS be 
angry. 

“ Oh, it wasn't that," he said, laughing again'rather con- 
temptuously. “ But He rose, took some paces al^png 

the'xawn, and then, coming back, stood beside her, staring 
at the Blent and frownjng rather formidably. 

“ Did you see me when I first saw you by the Pool ? " 
he asked in a moment. 

“ Yes. How you hurried after me ! " 

Another pause followcjd, Harry's frown giving way to a 
smile, but a perplexed and reluctant one. Cecily watched 
him with puzzled interest — still sitting with her fooi 
stuck out in front of her and her head resting on the bend 
of her arm ; her eyes looked upw ards, and her lips were 
just parted. 

** Have I been staring at you ?" he enquired abruptly. 

‘‘ Well, yes, you have,'' she answered, laughing. ‘‘ But 
a strange cousin expects to be examined rather carefully. 
Do I pass muster among the Tristrams ? Or am I all the 
hated Gainsborough ? 

He looked at her again and earnestly. She met the 
look without lowering her eyes or altering her position in 
any particular. 

* “ It's too absurd ! " he declared, half f;:etful, half amused. 
'‘Your features aren't so very much alike — except the 
eyes, they are — and your hair's darker. But you move 
and carry yourself and turn^^ our head as she did. And 
that position you’re in ijpw — why IVe seen her in it a‘ 
thousand times ! Your arm there and your foot stuck 
out • 

His voice grew louder as he went on, his petulant 
amusement giving way to an agitation imperfectly sup- 
pressed." 

“ Who do you mean ? ” she asked, catching Excitement 
from him. 
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J(V. “ Why, mother. That’s her 'Attitude, and your 
wai8$^ W'Walk, and your ypice her voice. You’re her — 
all ove»' ! Why, when I saw you by the Poo^ just now, a 

hundred yards off, polling on the bank ” 

" Yes?” ^e half-whispered, “You started, didn’t you?” 
"Yes, r started. I thought for a moment I sav'^my 
mother’s ghost I thought my mother had come back 
to Blent And it is — you ! ” 

He threw out his hands in a ejesture of what seemed 
despair. 



Cl^APTER XII 
FIGHTElfs AND JDAUBTERS. 

“ TV^ISS S. wasn't scf far wrong after all !" exclaimed 
Mina Zabriska, flinging down a letter on the 
table by her. * * 

It was ^three days after Addie Tristram's funeral. 
Mina had attended that ceremo'hy, or rather watched it 
from a lit|le way off. She had seen Gainsborough's spare 
humble figure, she had seen too, with an acute interest, 
the tall slim girl all jn black, heavily veiled, who walked 
beside him, just behii^d the new Lord Tristram. She 
had also, of course, seen all the neighbours who were 
looking on like herself, but who gave their best attention 
to Janie Tver and disappointed Miss S. by asking hardly 
any questions about the G^tinsboroughs. Little indeed 
would have been said concerning them except for the 
fa^t that Gainsborough (true to his ktock of the unlucky) 
caught a chill 6n the occasion and was confined to his bed 
down at Blent. A most vexatious occurrence for Lord 
Tristram, said Miss S. one that he ought to bear 
patiently, added Mrs TruiUbler.* And after all, botii ladies 
agreed, it would have been hardly decent to turn the 
Gainsboroughs out on Monday, as it was well known the 
new Lord had proposed. 

Buf^ the Gainsboroughs were not in Mina's thoughts 
just now. • 

“Nothing is to be made publi? yet — please remember 

135 
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,^4is. But you to know that I have just written 

itolf^ry Tristraca to say I will marry him. I have had a 
4|^t)!iral dear Hj^^ut I think I have done 

rfglt, looking aX'iQpU round. Except my own people I 
am telliof^mly one friend besides ^ou Bob Broadley ! ” 
said Mina with a nod, as she read the letter the sec'nd 
time). But I want you to know ; and please tell your 
uncle too. I hope you will both give me your good 
wishes. I do think Tm acting wisely ; and I thought I 
had no right to keep him waiting and worrying about 
this when he has so much to think of besides. You must 
stay at Merrion after I come to Blent. — JANIE.” 

Barring the matter of the immediate announcement 
then, Miss S. was justified. Janie had done the obviously 
right thing — and was obviously not quite sure that it was 
right. That mattered very little ; it was done. It was 
for ^Mina Zabriska— and others concerned — ^o adapt 
themselves and conform their actions to the accomplished 
fact. But would Major Duplay take that view? To 
Mina was entrusted the delicate task of breaking the 
news to her uncle. It is the virtue of a soldier not to 
know when he is beaten ; of a general not to let others 
know. To what standard of martial conduct would the 
Major adhere? This matter of the Major was in every 
way a nuisance to his niece. In the first place she 
wanted to think about herself and her own feelings — -he 
one luxury of the unhappy. Secondly she was afraid 
again. For Harry suddenly seemed to be no protection 
npw, and the horrors threatened by Duplay — the inter- 
rogation, the lawyer's office, anti the like — recovered their 
dreadfulness. It had been easy — perhaps pleasant — to 
suffer for the confidential friend who had opened his 
heart to her on the hillside. It became less easy and 
certainly more unpleasant to be sacrificed for Janie Tver's 
fianc^. Blit Mink, though no longer exultant ^ and no 
more fearless, would be^loyal and constant all tne same. 
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Should she, after ^ving others, be castawa^^- 

^he experienceti a longfng for the sympatiti^and supi^SIbrl^ 
of Mr Jenkinson Neeldll ' JSirely he 
too? He was still at Fairholme. h^ inclu«i 5 ' 

in Janid^s “ own* people ? ” Had he the" 

nevHB? , • ' 

The delicate task ! The Imp’s temper Wets far too bad 
for delicacy ; she found a positjve pleasure in outraging 
•it. She took her letter, ^aFched into the smoking-room, 
and threjy it to (not to say at) her uncle. 

Read that ! ” ^he said and strode off to the window to 
have a look at Blent. The letter had succeeded, it 
seemed, in taking away from her life all she wanted, and 
introducing into it all she did not. 

“ This isavery serious,” declared the Major solemnly, 
“ very serious indeed, Mina.” 

“Don’tjsee how,” snapped the Imp, presenting an un- 
wavering back- view to 4 ier uncle. ‘'If they like to get 
married, why is it sei iou^ ? ” 

“Pray be reasonable,'' he urged. “You must perceive 

that the situation I haye always contemplated ” 

“Well, you can go on contemplating it, can’t you, 

uncle ? It won’t do much good, but still ” 

“ The situation, I say, has arisen.” She heard him get 
up, walk to the hearthrug, and strike a match. Of course 
he i^as going to have a cigarette ! rfe would smoke it 
all through witfi exasperating slowness and then arrive 
at an odious conclusion. Mina had not been married 
for nothing ; she knew rd^’s ways. He justified h«r 
forecast ; it was minutes before lie spoke again. 

“ The terms of this lettey,” he resumed at last, “ fortify 
me in m^ purpose. It is evident that Miss Iver is 
influenced — largely influenced — by — er — the supposed 
poskiom of— er — Mr Tristram.” 

“ Of v^o ? ” ^ 

“ Of the present possessor of Blent.” 
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^ 1/ yw wtat people to know who/^you mean; you’d 
b|l<^ say Lord Tristram.” 

^ then presfll^L if y4)U^w^ it I say, she is 

^Ijluplay’s ^oMlpJ^s formality suddenly broke down. 
^ She’s'taking him for his title, that’s afl.” ^ 

^ Oh, if you choose to say things like that about jeour 
friends ! ” 

“ You know it’s true. What becomes my duty 
then ? ” r 

“ I don’t know and T don’t care. Only I hate people 

who talk about duty when they’re going to ” Well, 

one must stop somewhere in describing one’s relatives’ 
conduct. The Imp stopped there. But the sentence 
really lost nothing ; Duplay could guess pretty accurately 
what she had being going to say. 

Fortunately, although he was very dependent on her 
help, he cared little about her opinion. She neither 
would nor could judge his position fairly ; she would not 
perceive how he felt, how righteous was his anger, how 
his friends were being cheated and he was being jockeyed 
out of his chances by one and the same unscrupulous bit 
of imposture. He had brought himself round to a more 
settled state of mind and had got his conscience into 
better order. If he were acting unselfishly, he deserved 
commendation. But even if self-interest guided him he 
was free of blame. No man is bound to let himself be 
swindled. He doubted seriously of nothing now except 
his power to upset Harry Tristram’s plans. He was 
rgsolved to try ; Mina must^bpeak — and if money were 
needed, it must come frohi sofnewhere. The mere asser- 
tion of what he meant to allege must at least delay this 
hateful marriage. It must be added — though’^he Major 
was careful not to add — that it would also give Harry 
Tristram a very unpleasant shock ; the wrestling ??out 
by the Pool and ‘the loss of that shilling wer^ not for- 
gotten. It may further be observed — though the Major 
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:oulc?not be expected to observe-^th^'^he had such m 
‘stimate of hia own atft-actions as led to seize^:!^^ 
sagerly on* any evidenc?3of Ulpng f9i 
rather than of preference for Harry TfeiMoU which Janie’liii 
letter might be considered to afford. The in 

hai a case ; good argument made it seem^a good c^. 
It is something to have a case that can be argued at all ; 
morality has a sad habit of leaving us without a leg to 
stand on. In the afterncgDn of that day Duplay went 
down t^ Fairholme. 'Miss SiviRkerton passed him on 
the road and smiled sagaciously. Oh, if Miss S. had 
known the truth about' his errand ! A gossip in ignor- 
ance has pathos as a spectacle. ^ 

Mr Neeld was still at Fairholme ; he had been pressed 
to stay aryd needed little pressing ; in fact, in default of 
the pressure he would probably have taken lodgings in 
the towQ. He could n©t go away ; he had seen Addie 
Tristram buried, and her son walking behind the coffin, 
clad in his new digjiity. His mind was full of the situa- 
tion. Yet he had shrunk from discussing it further with 
Mina Zabriska. The family anxiety about Janie’s love 
affair had been all round him. Now he suspected strongly 
that some issue was being decided upon. He ought to 
speak, to break his word to Mina and speak — or he ought 
4:0 go. From day to day he meant to go and cease to- 
aqpept the hospitality which his silefice seemed to abuse. 
But he did ndl go. These internal struggles were new in 
his placid and estimable life; this affair of Harry Tris- 
tram’s had a way of putting people in strange and difficult 
positions. • * • ^ 

“Mind you say noticing — nothing — nothing.” That 
sentencefliad reached him on the reverse side of an invita- 
tion to take tea at Merrion — a vague some-day-when 
ywV^-passing sort of invitation, in Neeld’s eyes plainly 
and mWely a pretext for writings ancf an opportunity of 
conveying the urgent little scrawl on the other side. It 
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-day ; in the afternoon 'Duplay had come 
atuS^as now alone with Iver. 

■'^•!^’V»tward*cai^ grey-haired old "gentleman 

sat on the lawn at Fairholme, holding a weekly 
feyjew upside down, was no index to the alarming 
add distuiSiing^'' questions which v^ere agitating IHm 
within. At the end of a blameless life it is hard to 
dUeover that you must do one of two things and that, 
whichever you do, you will feel like a villain. The 
news that Josiah Choldorton's Journal was gmng off 
very fairly well with the trade had been unable to give 
its editor any consolation ; he did not care about the 
Journal now. 

Iver came out and sat down beside him without speak- 
ing. Neeld hastily restored his paper to a pos'tion more 
befitting its dignity and became apparently absorbed in 
an article on Shyness in Elephants ; the subject was 
treated with a wealth of illustration and in a vein of 
introspective philosophy exceedingly instructive. But it 
was all wasted on Mr Neeld. He was waiting for Iver ; 
no man could be so silent unless hq, had something im- 
portant to say or to leave unsaid. And Iver was not 
even smoking the cigar which he always smoked after 
tea. Neeld could bear it no longer ; he got up and was 
'about to move away. 

“ Stop, Neeld. Do you ;nind sitting down again foi a 
moment ? ” 


Neeld could do nothing bu,^ comply. The review fell 
on^he ground by him and he ceased to struggle with the 
elephants. 

‘‘ I want to ask your opinion-c — ” ' 

“ My dear Iver, my opinion ! Oh, Tm not a%usiness 
man, and 

It’s not business. You know Major Duplay ? Wh^t 
do you think of him ? ” ^ ^ 

“ I — IVe always found him very agreeable.” 
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Y%s,so have And IVe always thcnigh^f^Sl^teefi^ 
haven’t you ? ^ ^ - ^ 

Neeld admitted that to 

Major’s character. ' * *’• 

“ Anc>I suppose he’s sane,” Iver pursued But heJar 
jus^i been telling mq^the most extraordmasy Aing.” He 
paused a moment. “ I daresay you’ve noticed somethii^ 
between Janie and young Tristram? I may as wdlttll 
»you that she has just consented to marry him. But I don’t 
want to Jalk about that except^so far as it comes into the 
other matter — \Yhich it does very considerably.” He laid 
his hand on Neeld’s knee. “ Neeld, Duplay came and told 
me that Harr^ Tristram has no title to the peerage ^r 
to Blent. I’m not going to trouble you with the details 
now. It cpmes to this — Harry xyas born before, not after, 
the marriage of his parents. Duplay says Mina knows 
all aboutj it, and will give us information that will niake 
the proof easy. Thatls a tolerably startling story, eh ? 
One’s prepared for something where Lady Tristram was 
involved, but this !•” 

It was fortunate that he did not glance at Neeld ; Neeld 
had tried to appear ste^rtled, but had succeeded only in 
looking supremely miserable. But Iver’s eyes were gazing 
straight in front of him under brows that frowned heavily. 

• ‘‘Now what I want you to do,” he resumed, “ and I’m 
sui3^ you won’t refuse me, is this. I’m inclined to dismiss 
the whole thing as a blunder. I believe Duplay’s honest, 
but I think certain facts in ^s own position have led him 
to be too ready to believx^ a merer yarn. But I’ve 
sented to see Mina and hear what she has to say! And 
I saidr I should bring you^as a witness. I go to Merrion 
Lodge to-morrow for this purpose, and I shall rely on 


you to accompany me.” With that the cigar made its 
appeai^ce ; Iver lit it and lay back in his chair, frowning 
still in perplexity and vexation. He liad noi asked his 
friend’s OTinion but his services. ^It was characteristic of 
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ato not to notice this fact. And the Tact did ndthing to 
relriyie Need’s piteous embarras^'ment. , 

“ I it all along ” ; he might say that; “ I l{now 

nothing about it”; he might act that. Or he might 
temporise for a Htlle while. This.was what he Aid. 

“ It woulH make a great difference, if this were tru© ? ” 
v4te«^shook, but Iver was absprbed. 

^n enormous differer>ce,” said Iver (Lady Tristram 
herself had once said t}ie samfc). , ‘‘ I marry my daughter 
to Lord Tristram of Blent or to — to whom? Ya)u’ 11 call 
that snobbishness, or some people would. I say it's not 
snobbish in us new men to consider that. It's the right 
thing for us to do, Neeld. Other things, equal — if the 
man's a decent fellow and the girl likes him — I say it's 
the right thing for us to do. That’s the way it always 
has happened, and the right way too.” 

Mr Neeld nodded. He had sympathy with these 
opinions. 

‘‘But if it’s true, why, who’s ^ariy Tristram? Oh, I 
know it's all a fluke, a damned fluke, if you like, Neeld, 
and uncommonly hard on the bov. But the law's the 
law, and for my own part I'm not in favour of altering it. 
Now do you suppose I want my daughter to marry him, 
if it's true ? ” 

“ I suppose you wouldn't,” murmured Neeld. 

“ And there’s another thing. Duplay says Harry kn^^ws 
it — Duplay swears he knows it. Well then, what's he 
doing ? In my opinion he's ^»*actising a fraud. He knows 
h^ isn't what he pretends to "be. He deceives me, he 
deceives Janie. If the thing ever comes out, where is 
she? He’s treated us very badly if it*s true.” 

The man, ordinarily so calm and quiet in his reserved 
strength, broke out into vehemence as he talked of what 
Harry Tristram had done if the'^Major's tale wei^ l^ue. 
Neeld asked himself w^at his host would say a friend 
who knew the story to be true and yet said nothing cf it. 
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He perceived too '’that although Iver would not ha]>^ 
forced his daughter’s irtclinatten, yet the tl^riage, was 
very;^ood ifi his eyes, the proper end and the crown 
to his own career. This had never come home to NeeVA 
with an^ special force before. Iver English of the 
English in his repression, in his habit of meeting both 
good and bad luck wJth — well, with somethihg^ke/n 
grunt. But he was stirred nojv ; the suddenness ofrol 
thing had done it. A^nd^'in fac^ of his feelings how 
stood Mr Neeld ? He saw nothing admirable in how 
and where he stood. 

“ Well, well see Mina and hear if she's got anything to 
say. Fancy that little monkey being drawn into a thing 
like this ! Meanwhile we'll say nothing. I don't believe 
it, and I shall want a lot of conyincing. Until I am con- 
vinced everything stands as it did. I rely on you for 
that, NeeM — and I rely on you to come to Merrion to- 
morrow. Not a word lo my wife — above all not a word 
to Janie ! ” He got ap, took possession of Neeld's review, 
and walked off into the house with his business-like quick 
stride. 

Neeld sat there, slowly rubbing his hands against one 
another between his knees. He was realising what he 
had done, or rather what had happened to him. When 
Ms life, his years, and what he cc^nceived to be his 
cheSracter were considered, it was a very surprising thing, 
this silence of his — the conspiracy he had entered into 
with Mina Zabriska, the vie^w of duty which the Imp, or 
Harry, or the thought of o^autiful Addie Tristram, or \\l 
of them together, had made him take. So strange a 
view fcr him ! •To run counter to law, to outrage good 
sense, to slight the claims of friendship, to suppress the 
truth, to aid what Iver so relentlessly called a fraud — all 
the|e strange doings for him to be engaged in. And 
why ha^he done it ? The explasation was as^trange as 
the |hin^ that he invoked it to explain. Still rubbing 
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\As hands^ galm against palm, to and fro, he sai& very 
wonder and reluctartce, 

“ t Wast carried atway. I was carried away by — by 

The word ojiade him feel a fool. Ye^ what other word 
was there for the overwhelming unreasoning feeling <:hat 
at tja^ost of everything the Tristrams, mother and son, 
must KMp Blent, the son living and the mother dead, 
that the son must dwell tl^ere and the spirit of the" 
mother be about him she loved in the spot that she had 
graced ? It was very rank romance indeed — no other 
word for it ! And — wildest paradox ! — it all came out 
oj* editing Josiah Cholderton’s Journal. 

Before he had made any progress in unravelling his 
skein of perplexities he saw Janie coming acro<?s the lawn. 
She took the chair her father had left and seemed to take 
her father’s mood with it ; the same oppressive silence 
settled on her. Nceld broke it this time. 

“ You don’t look very merry, ^'^iss Janie,” he said, 
smiling at her and achieving a plausible jocularity. 

“Why should I, Mr Neeld?” She glanced at him. 
‘ Oh, has father told you anything ? ” 

“Yes, that you’re engaged. You know how truly I 
desire your happiness, my dear.” With a pretty courtesy 
the old man took her hand and kissed it, baring his grey 
hair the while. ^ ' v. 

“ You’re very very kind. Yes, I’ve promised to marry 
Harry Tristram. Not yet, j^ou know. And it isn’t to 
b^announced. But I’ve prorfri ,ed.” 

He stole a glance at her, ancf then another. She did not 
look merry indeed. Neeld knpw his ignorance of femi- 
nine things, and made guesses with proper diffidence ; 
but he certainly fancied she had been crying — or very 
near it — not so long ago. Yet the daughter of WilKam 
Iver was sensible hnd qot given to silly tears, f ^ 

“ I think IVe done right,” she said — as she [had paid 
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when %he wrote to*»Mina. “ Everybody will - he • pleased^ 
Father’s very pleased.” Suddenly she put ouf her 
and took hold of his, givihg it a tightgrip, " Qh. 1101^ Mr 
NeelS, Fve made somebody so unhappy.” 

“ I daresay, my 'dear, J daresay. I was a young fellow 
once* I daresay.” 

“ And he says nothing about it. He wished me^|^— 
and he does wish me joy too. IVe no right to talk to 
you, to teU you, or anything^ I don't believe people think 
girls ever mind making men unhappy ; but they do.” 

If they like the men ? ” This suggestion at least was 
not too difficult for him. 

“Yes, when they like them, when they're old friends, 
you know. I only spoke to him for a moment, I only just 
met him ori^the road. I don't si^pose I shall ever talk 
to him about it, or about anything in particular, again.” 
She squee^^ed Neeld's har*d a second time, and then with- 
drew her own. ► 

This was unknowTi country again for Mr Neeld ; his 
sense of being lost grew more acute. These were not 
the sort of problems which had occupied his life ; but 
they seemed now to hijm no less real, hardly less im- 
portant. It was only a girl wondering if she had done 
right. Yet he felt the imporfance of it. 

• “You can't help the unhappiness,” he said. “You 
nqjMSt go to the man you love, my dear.” 

With a little ?tart she turned and looked at him for an 
instant Then she murmured in a perfunctory fashion, 

“Yes, I must make thei^uest choifce I can, of course^” 
She added after a pause,^“ But T wish ” • 

WoFds or the inclination to speak failed her again, and 
she relapsdH into silence. 

As he sat there beside her, silent too, his mind travelled 
bacWtc^what her father jiad said ; and slowly he began 
to uSfder^and. No doubt she liked Hftrry, even as her 
Gather dicff No doubt she thoffght he woulS be a good 

I . K 
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husband, as Iver had thought him a good fellow. flBut it 
bSfe’ame plain tp the searcher after truth that not to her 
any m^re than to her father wSs it nothing that Harry'’ 
was Trisf]?am of Blent. Her phrases about doing right 
and making the right choice included t* reference to that, 
even if that were not their whole meaning. She had i;7en- ' 
tioned her father’s pleasure — everybody’s pleasure. That 
pleasure would be found largely in seeing her Lady 
T rfstram. What then would jshe have to say on the ques 
tion that so perplexed^ Mr Neelcf? Would she not echo 
Tver’s accusation of fraud against Harry Tristram and (as 
a consequence) against those who aided and abetted 
him? Would she understand or accept as an excuse 
the plea that Neeld had been led away by romance or 
entrapped into a conspiracy by Mina Zabriska? No. 
She too would call out^“ Fraud, fraud !” and he did not 
blame her. He called himself a fool for having been led 
away by romance, by unreasoning feeling. Should he 
blame her because she was not led away? His disposi- 
tion was to praise her for a choice so wise, and to think 
that she had done very right in accepting Lord Tristram 
of Blent. Aye, Lord Tristram of Blent ! Precisely ! 
Deep despair settled on Mr Neeld’s baffled mind. 

Meanwhile Duplay walkdd home, the happier for having 
crossed his Rubicon. He had opened his campaign with, 
all the success h<? could have expected. Like a wi^e 
man, Iver held nothing true till it was proved ; but like 
a wise man also he dubbed nothing a lie merely because 
it was new or improbable. on the whole he had 

done the Major justice. He had smiled for a moment 
when he hinted that Duplay and Harry were not very 
cordial ; the Major met him by%. straightforward recog- 
nition that this was true, and by an indirect admission of 
the reason. As to this latter Ivpr had dropped r\p vprd ; 
but he would give Duplay a hearing. Now itireml|ined 
only to brifTg Mina to reason. If she spok4 the case 
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woulfc be so stroiTg as to demand enquiry. The relief in 
Duplay's minfl was so*|^reat that he could not exgklfn it, 
unty he rdhlised that his niece’s way of treating him had 
so stuck in his memory that he had been prepared to 4 )e 
turned fk-om Ive^s doprs with contumely. Such an idea 
se<5med absurd nov^ and the Major laughed.* 

Mina was strange, Puplay never ceased to think that. 
They had parted on impossible terms ; but now, as soon 
•as he appeared, she rjn ^t him^with apparent pleasure 
and witji the utmost eagerness.* She asked nothing about 
his expedition, either,^ though she could easily have 
guessed where he had been and for what purpose. She 
almost dance^ as she cried, • 

** Fve seen her ! IVe been talking to her ! I met her 
in the me^ow near Matson’s cqttage, and she asked me 
the way back to Blent. Uncle, she’s wonderful ! ” 

‘‘ Whoiare you talking about ? ” * 

“Why, Cecily Gainsborough, of course. I just re- 
member how Lady»Tristram spoke. She speaks the 
same way exactly ! I T:an’t describe it, but it’s the sort 
of voice that makes yqu want to do anything in the world 
it asks. Don’t you know? She told me a lot about 
herself ; then she talked about Blent. She’s full of it ; 

she admires it most tremendously ” 

• “ That’s all right,” interrupted Duplay with a malicious 
smifc. “ Becau^scf, so far as I can understand, she happens 
to own it.” 

“What?” The Imp sto^ frozen into stillness. 

“ You’ve.been talking tC Lad^ Tristram of Blent,” *fee 
added with a nod. “ Thoi%h I suppose you didn’t tell 
her sot” ^ 

To Lady Tristram of Blent! She had never once 
thought of that while they talked. The shock of the idea 
was^gnat, so great that> Mina forgot to repudiate it, or 
to sJlow uny indignation at Harry’s clafms being passed 
by in contemptuous silence. Alf the while they talked, 
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she^}iad thought of the girl as far removed frofn J^lent, 
as evep more of a visitor to the c^juntryside than she her- 
self was, a'-vonderful visitor indeed, but no part of their 
life. And she was — well, at the least ^ she was heir to 
Blent! How had she forgotten that? The persistent 
triumph of Duplay’s smile marked hL sense of the suc^fess 
of his sally. 

“ Yes, and she’ll be instplled there before many months 
are out,” he went on. “ So ‘I hope you made yourself 
pleasant, Mina ? ” ‘ r. 

Mina gave him one scornful glance, as she passed by 
him and ran out on to her favourite terrace. There was 
a^new thing to look and to wonder at in Blent. The in- 
terest, the sense of concern in Blent and its affairs, which 
the news of the engagement had blunted and almost 
destroyed, revived in her now. She forgot the prose of 
that marriage arrangement and turned eageiiy to the 
poetry of Cecily Gainsborough, of the poor girl there in 
the house that was hers, unwitting gUest of the man who 

was The Imp stopped herself with rude abruptness. 

What had she been about to say, what had she been 
about to think ? The guest of the man who was robbing 
her? That had been it. IJut no, no, no I She did not 
think that. Confused in her mind by this new idea, none 
the less she found, her sympathy going out to Harry 
again. He was not a robber; it was hisV)^n. The blood, 
she cried still, and not the law ! But what was to be 
done about Cecily Gainsboiig^h ? Was she to go back 
tcPth^ little house in I^ondon; was she to go back to 
ugliness, to work, to short commons? There seemed 
no way out Between the oUi and the new^ attraction, 
the old allegiance and the new claim to homage that 
Cecily made, Mina Zabriska stood bewildered- She had 
a taste now of thp same perplexity that she hacUdofje so 
much to bring on poor^Mr Neeld at Fairholme^ Yet nojt 
quite the same. He did not know what he ou^ht to do ; 
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slie did. not feel «ure of what she wanted. Both stood 
undecided. Mr Choldtrton’s Journal was still at its^»Ork 
of disturbing people’s ntinds. ^ 

Bitit Major Duplay was well content witft" the day’s 
work. If his niece had a divided mind she would oe 
ea%er to bend to his* will. He did not ca#e who had 
Blent, if only it passed from Harry. But it was a point 
gained if Mina could think of its passing from Harry to 
somebody who would be jveldome to her there. Then 
she would tell the story which^hfe had received from her 
mother, and the first battle against Harry Tristram would 
be won. The e*xcitement of fighting was on the Major 
now. He would neither pity the enemy nor distrust his 
own cause tilf the strife was done. 

Amongst all the indecision there was^ about, Duplay 
had the merit of a clear vision of his own purpose and 
his own desires. • • 



CHAPTER KHi 

IN Til!* I4)NG G.*LLEUY. 

T he man with whom the fillers and the doubters 
were concerned, in whose defence or attack 
efforts and hopes were enlisted, round wh6m hesitation 
and struggles gathered, was thinking very little about 
his champions or his enemies. No fresh wtiispcrs of 
danger had come to Harry Tristram’s ears. He knew 
nothing of Neeld and could not tl^ink of that quiet old 
gentleman as a possible menace to hi§ secret. I le trusted 
Mina Zabriska and relied on thclpflucncc which he had 
proved himself to possess over her. He did not believe 
that Duplay would stick to his game, and was not afraid 
of him if he did. The engagement was accomplished ; 
the big cheque, or the prospect of it, lay ready to his 
hand ; his formal proofs, perfect so long as they were 
unassailed, awaited the hour when formal proofs woyld 
be required. To all appearance he was seture in his in- 
heritance and buttressed against any peril. No voice 
was raised, no murmur was hilasd, to impugn the right of 
the new' Lord Tristram of *Blen^ The object Sf all those 
long preparations, which had occupied his mothc* and 
himself for so many years, whs achieved. lie sat in 
Addie Tristram’s place, and none said him nay. 

His mind was not much on, these matters at i^ll. 
Even his engagement occupied him very little. ^Janie’s 

letter had arrived and Iftd been read. It came-'at iqid- 
160 



day, the eyen!hg found it still unacknowledged, it 
had broken ^in from ot^side as it were, intruding like 
somgthing Toreign into the life that he had b^un4o live 
on the evening before Addie Tristram was buried, the 
evening Vhen for an instant he had thought he saw her 
phAitom by the Pool ; a life foreshadowed by the new 
mood which Mina had» noticed in him while Lady Tris- 
tram still lived, but brought info reality by the presence 
"of another. It seeme(f a^icw l|fe coming to one who 
was almost a new man, so much of the unexpected in 
him did it reveal to hirri^elf. He had struggled against 
it, saying that the Monday morning would see an end of 
this unlookedjfor episode of feeling and of companiog- 
ship. Accident stepped in ; Gainsborough lay in bed 
with a chill and could not mov#. Harry acquiesced in 
the necessity of his remaining, not exactly with pleasure, 
rather with a sense that Something had begun to hapjien, 
not by his will, but affecting him deeply. What would 
come of it he did not know ; that it would end in a day 
or two, that it would be only an episode and leave no 
permanent mark seeqjed now almost impossible ; it was 
fraught with something, bigger than that. 

But with what ? He had no reasoned idea ; he was 
unable to reason. He was passive in the hands of the 
feelings, the impressions, the fancies that laid hold of him. * 
Addie Tristraig’? death had moved him strangely ; then 
came that hardly natural, eerily fascinating reminiscence 
— No, it was more than ^hat — that re-embodiment or 
resurrection of her in thJ^ girl who moved and talked 4Utd 
sat like her, who had her tvays though not her face, her 
eyes 5et iy another frame, her voice renewed in youthful 
richness, the very turns of her head, even her old trick 
of sticking out her foot. He scowled sometimes, he was 
su^rii^d into laughter* sometimes ; at another moment 
he y^ld rebel against the malicious ^ower that seemed 
to TC having a joke with him ; for the most part he 
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looked, and looked, and looked, unwillifig to missra fingle 
one the characteristic touches ^hich had been Addie 
TristrimX|belongings and which he had nevdt- expqfted 
t<\see again after her spirit had passed away. And the 
outcome of all his looking was stiH the Same as tlie effect 
of his first ftnpression on the evening before the fundral 
— a sort of despair. A thing w^s there which he did 
not know how to deal with. 

And she was so hap^y, so absurdly happy. She had" 
soon found that he expected no conventional solfmnity ; 
he laughed himself at the idea of Addie .Tristram want- 
ing people to pull long faces, and keep them long when 
polled, because she had laid her burden dojv^n and was at 
peace. Cecily found she might be merry, and merry she 
was. A new life had copie to her too, a life o£ river and 
trees and meadows ; deeper than that, a life of beauty 
aboilt her. She absorbed it with a native thirst There 
was plenty of it, and she had been»starved so long. She 
seized on Blent and enjoyed it t 9 the full. She enjoyed 
Harry too, laughing now when* he stared at her and 
making him laugh, yet herself nodng all his ways, his 
pride, his little lordlinesses — thq^e grew dear to her — 
his air of owning the countryside, and making no secret 
of her own pleasure in being part of the family and in 
living in the house that owned the countryside. It is to 
be feared that Mr (jainsborough and his5v''hill were rather 
neglected, but he got on very well with Aadie Tristram^s 
ancient maid ; she had the nobility at her fingers* ends 
an4,even knew sometBing aboiBItheir pedigrees. Cecily 
was frd^, or assumed the freedom, to spend her time with 
Harry, or, if he failed her, at least with and among the 
things that belonged to him an3 had belonged \o beauti- 
ful Addie Tristram who had been like her — so Harry 
said, and Cecily treasured the thcoight, teasing hipi rtow 
sometimes, jas thej^ grew intimate, with a purpos^ re- 
petition of a pose or tiTck that she had first disp^liiyed 
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unconAicftisly, and*found had power to make him frown 
pr smile. She ’smiled "herself in mischievous tri^ph 
when^she hit lier mark, or she would break into tlv^ich 
gurgle of delight that he remembered hearing from hig 
young mbther wlfen he himself was a child. The life 
'was*to her all pur^ delight ; she had no shbre in the 
thoughts that often di^rkened his brow, no knowledge 
of the thing which again and a^ain filled him with that 
v^bndering despair. ^ ^ 

On th% evening of the day when Major Duplay went 
to Fairholme, thq two sat together in the garden after 
dinner. It was nine o’clock, a close still night, with dark 
clouds now and then slowly moving off and on to thj 
face of a moon nearly full. They had been silent for 
some minutes, sipping coffee. Cecily pointed to the row 
of windows in the left wing of the house. 

“ I’ve nfver been there,*’ she said. “ What’s that ? ”• 

“ The Long Gallery-^all one long room, you know,” 
he answered. • , 

“ One room ! All that ! What’s in it ? ” 

“ Well, everything ^mostly,” he smiled. “ All our 
treasures, and our pictures, and so on.” 

“ Why haven’t you taken me there ? ” 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. “ You never asked me,” 
ha said. 

“Well, will take me there now — when you’ve 
finished your cigar ? ” 

There weis a pause before he answered, “Yes, if you 
like.” He |urned to the Sfervant wflo had come to t%lj:e 
away the coffee. “ Light ifp the Long Gallery at Once.” 

“ YeS, m^ lord.” A slight surprise broke through the 
respectful acceptance of the order. 

“ It was lighted last for my mother, months ago,” 
Hatfy H|iid, as though he were explaining his servant’s 
surprise. “ She sat there the last e\^ning i)efore she 
tooJ» 4 b h8r room.” * 
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Is that why you haven’t taken meHthere?” ‘ ^ 

“ ^ expect it is.” His tone waS not very confident. 

“ Aiid ypu don’t much want to now ? ” ^ 

c “ No, I don’t know that I do.” But his reluctance 
seemed vague and weak. ” 

“ Oh, I '’must go,” Cecily decided, “ but you nefidn’t 
come unless you like, you know.” 

“ All right, you go alone,” he agreed. 

Window after window sprang into light. “ Ah i ' 
murmured Cecily in satisfaction ; and Mina -Zabriska 
saw the illumination from the terrace of Merrion on the 
hill. Cecily rose, waved her hand to Harry, and ran off 
jnto the house with a laugh. The next moment he 
saw her figure in the first window ; she threw it open, 
waved her hand again, and again laughed j the moon, 
clear for a moment, shone on her face and turned it 
pale. 

He sat watching the lighted windows. From time to 
time she darted into sight ; once he heard the big window 
at the end facing the river flung open, the next instant 
she was in sight at the other extremity of the Gallery. 
Evidently she was running about, examining all the things. 
She came to a window presently and cried, “ I wish you’d 
come and tell me all about it.” “ I don’t think I will,” 

he called back. “ Oh, well 1 ” she laughed impatiently, 

and disappeared. Minutes passed and*>e did not se^ her 
again ; she must have settled down somewhere, he sup- 
posed ; or perhaps her interest was exhausted and she had 
gciae off to her father's room, ‘^o, there she was, flitting 
past a window again. His reluctance gave way before 
curiosity and attraction. Flinging away his cigarj’he got 
up and walked slowly into the house. 

The passage outside the Gallery was dimly lighted 
a:nd the door of the Gallery wae open. Harry fitocld in 
the shadow unseen, watching intently every movement 
of the girl’s. She was looking at a case of ftiinilture? 
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and mfcdals, memdHals of beauties and of warriors. She 
^urned from them to •the picture of an Elizabejjian 
counJjBSS, splendid in ruff and rich in embroidery/ She 
caught up a candle and held it over her head, up towarc^ 
the pictufe. Theh setting the candle down she ran to 
the ibnd window and looked out on the night. Addie 
Tristram^s tall arm-chair still stood by the window. 
Cecily threw herself into it, sighing and stretching her 
cifms in a delighted weariness. Mina Zabriska could 
make ouj a figure in the Long Gaflery now. 

Slowly and irresolutely Harry Tristram came in ; 
Cecily’s face was not turned towards the door, and he 
stood unnoticed just within the threshold. His eye^ 
ranged round the room but came back to Cecily. She 
was very q^iet, but he saw her bre^^st rise aijd fall in quick 
breathing. She was stirred and moved. A strange agita- 
tion, an intensity of feeling, came over him as he stdod 
there motionless, everything seeming motionless around 
him, while his ancestors ^and hers looked down on them 
from the walls, down oi> their successors. The Lords of 
Blent were about him. Their trophies and their treasures 
decked the room. AnJ §he sat there in Addie Tristram’s 
chair, in Addie Tristram’s place, in Addie Tristram’s atti- 
tude. Did the dead know the secret ? Did the pictures 
share it ? Who was to them the Lord of Blent ? 

He shook off t^<6se idle fancies — a man should not give 
way to them — and walked up the room with a steady 
assured tread. Even then she did not seem to hear him 
till he spok§. '■ * ^ 

“ Well, do you like it ? • he *asked, leaning against a 
table iff the middle of the upper part of the room, a few 
feet from tfie chair where she sat. Now Mina Zabriska 
made out two figures, cast up by the bright light against 
the tfaii^ness, and watched them with an eagerness that 
had no reason in it. * „ 

“ Like ft I ” she cried, springing to her feet, running to 
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him, holding out her hands. “ Like it 1 #0h, Harry If Why, 
it*s tetter than all the rest. Better, even tetter ! ” 

“ life rather a jolly room,” saitt Harry. ‘^The pictures' 
and all thi things about make it look well.” * 

“Oh, Tm not going to say anything if you«talk like 
that. Yoi» don’t feel like that ! — ^ Rather a jolly roc^m ! * 
That’s what one says if the inr^ parlour’s comfortable. 
This isn’t a room. It’s — it’s — ” 

“Shall we call it a tem’^ple J” he suggested, smiling. ^ 
“ I believe it’s heave*n— the private particular Tristram 
heaven. They’re all here!” She waved towards the 
pictures. “ Here in a heaven of their own.” 

“ And we’re allowed to visit it before we die ? ” 

“Yes. At least I am. You let me visit*it It belongs 
to you — to the dead and you.” 

“Do you want to stay here any longer?” he asked 
with a sudden roughness. « ^ 

“Yes, lots longer,” she laughed, defiantly, quite undis- 
mayed. “You needn’t, though. Ypu’ll have it all your 
life. Perhaps I shall never have it again. Father’s 
better ! And I don’t know if you’ll ever ask us here 
again. You never did before, yoif know. So I mean to 
have all of it I can get.” She darted away from him 
and ran back to the miniatures. A richly ornamented 
sword hung on the wall just above them, This caugl;it 
her notice ; she to&k it down and unsheathed it. 

“ Henricus Baro Tristfam de Blentl^ sli^ spelt out ?rom 
the enamelled steel. Per Ensem Justitia, What does 
tl^jt mean? No, I lAiow. Lather a good motto, cousin 
Harry. ‘ That he shall fake who has the power, and he 
shall keep who can I ’ That was his justice, I expect I ” 

“ Do you quarrel with it ? f f this was all y8urs, would 
you give it up ? ” 

“ Not without a fight ! ” she Jaughed. “ Per^Emem 
Justitia ! ” She waved the blade. ' 

Harry left her busy Vith the things that wefe so great 
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a deligfit and walKM to the window at the other end of 
Jhe long room. ’ Thencd he watched, now her, tiow^ the 
cloudg that hD^nged off arid on to the moon’s disc. /More 
and more, though, his eyes were caught by her and glue^ 
to her ; she was the centre of the room ; it seemed all 
’mad^and prepared for her even as it had seemed for 
Addie Tristram. Tho motto ran in his head — Fer 
Ensem Justitia. What was the justice and what the 
s^ord ? He awoke to the cause of the changed mood in 
him andjpf the agitation in which he had been living. 
It was nothing tg defy the law, to make light of a dry 
abstraction, to find right against it in his blood. His 
opponent now^was no more the law, it was no mor^ 
even some tiresome, unknown, unrealized girl in London, 
with surroundings most unpictur^sque and associations 
that had no power to touch his heart. Here was the 
enemy, this creature whoae every movement claimed ihe 
blood that was hers, whose coming repaired the loss 
Blent had suffered in losing Addie Tristram, whose 
presence crowned its charms with a new glory. Nature 
that fashioned her in the Tristram image — had it not put 
in her hand the sword \)y which she should win Justice? 
The thought passed through his mind now without a 
shock ; he seemed to see her ’mistress of Blent ; for the 
moment he forgot himself as any one save an onlooker ; 
he did not seem, c6ncerned. 

Once more he roused himself. He had fallen into a 
fear of the fancies that threatened to carry him he did 
not know yhere. He vc anted to*get away from tljis 
room with its suggestions^ and ’from the presence* that 
gave them such force. 

“ Aren't you ready yet ? he called to her. “ It’s getting 
late.* 

“ Ara^you still there?” she cried back in a gay affecta- 
tiorf of surprise. “ Fd forgotten all aboht you^ I thought 
I had it td myself, I was trying think it was all mine.” 
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“ Shall we go downstairs ? '* His voice was -hcHird and 
cor^strained. ^ 

“ No, I won’t,'' she said squarely. ‘‘ I Can't go, It’s 
barely ten o’clock. Come, we’ll talk here. You smoke 
— or is that high treason ? — and I’ll sit here.” She threw 
herself into Addie Tristram’s great ^chair. There Was a 
triumphant gaiety in her air tha*- spoke of her joy in all 
about her, of her sense of the boundless satisfaction that 
her surroundings gave. “ I love it all so much,” she 
murmured, half perhaps to herself, yet still as a plea 
to him that he would not seek to hurry her from the 
place. 

Harry turned away, again with that despair on him. 
She gave him permission to go, but he could not leave 
her — neither her nor now the room. Yet he^ was afraid 
that he could not answer for himself if he stayed. It was 
tocr strange that every association, and every tradition, 
and every emotion which had through all the years 
seemed to justify and even to sanc^-ify his own position 
and the means he was taking to preserve it, should in 
two or three days begin to desert him, and should now 
in this hour openly range themselves against him and on 
her side ; so that all he invoked to aid him pleaded for 
her, all that he had prayed to bless him and his enter- 
prise blessed her and cursed the work to which he had 
put his hand. 

Which of them could best face the world without 
Blent? Which of them could best look the world in the 
fa^e having Blent ? These weie the questions that rose 
in his'mind with tempestuou*?. insistence. 

“ I could sit here for ever,” she murmured, a lazy" enjoy- 
ment succeeding to the agile movements ot her body 
and the delighted agitation of her nerves. “ It just suits 
me to sit here, cousin Harry. , Looking like r geeat 
lady ! ” Her eyes challenged him to deny that •she 
looked the part to perfection. She glanced th.^ough the 
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windo^Y. . “ I niet that funny little Madame Zabriska 
who lives up at^Merrion Lodge to-day. She seems very 
anxious to kc.ow all about us.** 

“M'adame Zabriska has a healthy — or unhealthy — 
curiosity.** The mention of Mina was a fresh prick. 
Minj knew ; suddenly he hated that she shouM know. 

“ Is she in love with you ? ** asked Cecily, mockingly 
yet languidly, indeed as a great lady might enquire 
about the less exalted, condescending to be amused. 

“ Nobody*s in love w“ith me, not even the girl who*s 
going to\narry me.** 

‘‘ To marry you ? *’ She sat up, looking at him. “Are 
you engaged ? ** 

“ Yes, to Janie Iver. You know who I mean?** 

“Yes, I know. You*re going to be married to her?** 

“ I aske(f her a week ago. To-day she wrote to say 
she*d have me.** He was.on his feet even as he speke. 
“To marry me and to iparry all this, you know.** 

She was too sympathetic to waste breath on civil 
pretences. 

“ To be mistress here? To own this? To be Lady 
Tristram of Blent? ** 

“Yes. To have what — ^what Tm supposed to have,** 
said he. 

Cecily regarded him intently for another moment. 
Then she sank bjek into Addie Tristram*s great arm- 
chair* asking, “ V/ill she do it well ? ’* 

“ No,** said Harry. “ She*s a good sort, but she won*t 
do it well.** 

Cecily sighed and tuiwd her head towards > the 
windoiY* 

“ Why du you do it ? Db you care for her ? ** 

“ I like her. And I want money. She*s very rich. 
Monpyjjjiight be useful to me.** 

“ You seem very rich. Why do you want money ? ** 

“ I migl^jk want it.** • 
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There was silence for a momenir ‘'Well, I'liope 
you*|l be happy,” she said preseiitly. • 

Sh% herself was the reason — ftie embodieti#reason (was 
reason ever more fairly embodied ?), why he wasgofng to 
marry Janie Iver. The monstrousnesj of it rose before 
his mind, ^ When he told of his en^^agement, therechad'' 
been for an instant a look in he*; eyes. Wonder it was 
at least. Was it disappointment? Was it at all near to 
consternation ? She sat^' very still now ; her gaiety was 
gone. She was like Addie Tristram still, but like Addie 
when the hard world used her ill, when there were aches 
to be borne and sins to be* reckoned with. As he 
watched her, yet another new thing came upon him, or 
a thing that seemed to be as new as the last quarter 
chimed by the old French clock on the man^l-piece, and 
yet might date back so long as three days ago. Even 
now it hardly reached consciousness, certain|.y did not 
attain explicitness. It was still rather that Janie was no 
mistress for Blent and that this girl was the ideal. It 
was Blent still rather than himself, Blent's mistress rather 
than his. But it was enough to set a new edge on his 
questioning. Was he to be the nian — he who looked on 
her now and saw how fair she was, — was he to be the 
man to deny her her own, to rob her of her right, to 
parade before the world in the trappings which w^re 
hers? It was ah so strange, so o 'erwhelming. He 
dropped into a chair by him and pressed his hand 
across his brow. A low murmur, almost a groan, 
escaped him in the iumult ol his soul. “ My God ! ” he 
whispered, in a whispei* that seemed to echo through 
the room. 

‘‘ Harry ! Are you unhappy ? ” In an instant she was 
by him. ‘‘ What is it ? I don’t understand. You tell 
me you’re engaged, and you loojk so unhappy. ^Why do 
you marry her if you don’t love her ? Are you giving 
her all this — and youftelf — ^you yourself — without loving 
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her? ‘Dfear Harr^— yes, you’ve been very good to me — 
, dear Harry, wHy ? ” 

"Gp back‘d’ he said. "Go back to your chair. Go 
and sit there.” • 

With Wonder ih her eyes and a smile fresh-bom on 
her flps she obeyed him. 

" Well ? " she said. ‘ You’re very odd. But — why ? ” 

“ I'm marrying her for Blent’s sake — and I think she’s 
tiiarrying me for Blent’s sake.” 

“ I caP that horrible.” 

“ No.” He sprang to his feet, “If Blent was yours, 
what would you do to keep it.” 

“ Everything,” she answered. “ Everything — excep*, 
sell myself, Harry.” 

She was superb. By a natural instinct, all affectation 
forgotten, she had thrown herself into Addie Tristram’s 
attitude. -There was theliead on the bend of the arm, 
there was the dainty foot stuck out. There was all the 
defiance of a world insensate to love, greedy to find sin, 
dull to see grace and beauty, blind to a woman’s self 
while it cavilled at a woman’s deeds. 

“Everything except .sell yourself?” he repeated, his 
eyes set on her face. 

“ Yes — Per Enseni Justitia ! ” she laughed. “ But not 
lies, and not buying and selling, Harry.” 

“»My word is nlVen. I must marry her now.” 

“Better fling Blent away!” she flashed out in a 
brilliant indignation. 

“And if I did that?” ' ' 

“ A woman would lov# you for yourself,” she cried, 
leaning forward to him wjth hands clasped. 

Again he rose and paced the length of the Long 
Gallery. The moment was come. There was a great 
alllaAbe^.against him. He fought still. At every step 
he t6ok he came to something that still was Jiis, that he 
prized, thut he loved, that meant much to him, that 
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typified his position as Tristram of Bffent A 'separate 
pang^ waited on every step, a gi^at agotiy rose in him 
with ftie thought that he might be walking ''this room as 
i^s master for the last time. Yes, it had come to that 
For against all, threatening to conqueP all, waif* the girl 
who sat in ^his mother’s chair, her very body asserting the 
claim that her thoughts did not- know and her mouth 
could not utter. And yet his mood had affected her. 
The upturned eyes were' fuU of excitement, the parted 
lips waited for a word from him. Mina Zabriska had 
left her terrace and gone to bed, declaring that she was 
still on Harry’s side ; but she was not with him in this 
fight. 

He returned to Cecily and stood by her. The sym- 
pathy between them kept her still; she watched, she 
waited. For minutes he was silent ; all thought of time 
was gone. Now she knew that^he had something great 
to say. Was it that he would and could have no more 
to do with Janie Iver, that another had come, that his 
word must go, and that he loved her ? She could hardly 
believe that. It was so short a time since he had seen 
her. Yet why could it not be trule of him, if it were true 
of her ? And was it not ? Else why did she hang on his 
words and keep her eyes "on his? Else why was it so 
still in the room, as though the world too waited for 
speech from his lijDS ? 

“ I can’t do it ! ” burst from him suddenly. “ By God, 
I can’t do it ! ” 

“What, Harry?” The (vords were no more than 
breathed. He came right up to her and caught her by 
the arm. 

“ You see all that — everything here ? You* love it ? 

“Yes.” 

“As much as I do? As much as I do?” self- 
control wa!? gonfc. She made no answer ; she could not 
understand. ^ ** 
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With an eiTort^e mastered himself. 

“ Yes, you I6ve it,” Be said, and a smile came on his 
face. “ I’nt |[lad you love it. As God lives, imless you’d 
loved it, I’d have spoken not a word of*^ this. Byt 
you’re otie of us^ you’re a Tristram. I don’t know the 
realtrights of it, buUl’ll run no risk of cheatftig a Tris- 
tram. You love it all i»” 

" Yes, yes, Harry. But why, dear Harry, why ? ” 

• “ Why ? Because it’^ yours.* ^ 

He Iqf go her hand and reeled back a step. 

“ Mine ? Wh/it do y<ju mean ? ” she cried. Still the 
idea, the wild idea, that he offered it with himself was in 
her mind. ^ , 

“ It’s yours, not mine — it’s never been mine. You’re 
the owner ©f it. You’re Tristran^ of Blent.” 

“ I — I Tristram of Blent?” She was utterly bewildered. 
For he wys not a lover— »No lover ever spoke like that. 

“ Yes, I say, yes,” His voice rose imperiously as it pro- 
nounced the words iJiat, threw away his rule. “You’re 
Lady Tristram of Blenfc” 

She did not understand ; yet she believed. He spoke 
so that he must be beheyed. 

“ This is all yours — yours — yours. You’re Tristram of 
Blent.” 

.She rose to her height, and stood facing him. 

“ ^nd you ? ,^did you ? ” * 

“i? I’m— Harry.” 

“ Harry ? Harry ? Harry what ? ” 

He smiled as he looked St her ; as his eyes met her^e 
smiled. * • * ^ 

“Harry what? Harry Nothing,” he said. “Harry 
Nothing all,” 

He turned and left her alone in the room. She sank 
backfinto the great arm-chair where Addie Tristram had 
beeh wont to sit. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE VERY SAME DAY. 


“O HALL I wait up, my lord ? Miss Gainsborough has 
^ gone to her room. I’ve turned out the lights and 
shut up the house.” 

Harry looked at thetclock in the study, ^t was one 
o’clock. 

** I thought you’d gone to bed long ago, Mason.” He 
rose and stretched himself. I’m going to town early in 
the morning. I shan’t want any breakfast and I shan’t 
take anybody with me. Tell Fisher to pack my port- 
manteau — things for a few days — and send it to Padding- 
ton. I’ll have it fetched from Jthere. Tell him to be 
ready to follow me, if I send for him.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

^ “ Give that letter to Miss Gainsborough in the morning.” 

He handed Mason a thick letter. Tv»7 others lay on 
the table. After a moment’s apparent hesitation Harry 
put them in his pocket. “ I’ll post them myself,” he said. 
“ V^hen did Miss Gainsborough go to her room ? ** 

“ About an hour back, my lord.” 

“ Did she stay in the Long Gallery till then ? ” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ I may be away a little while, Mason. I hope Miss 
Gainsborough — and Mr Gainsborough too — will ha stay- 
ing on son^e tima. Make them comfortable.” * 

Not a sign of curidsity or surprise escaped Mason. 
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His “fifes, my lott,” was just the same as though Harry 
^ had ordered art egg for*breakfast Sudden comings and 
goings had’Slways been the fashion of the house. 

“ All right. Good-night, Mason.” * ^ 

“ Goofl-night, ifty lord.” Mason looked round for some- 
thirtlg to carry off— tJie force of habit — found flothing, and 
retired noiselessly. • , 

“ One o’clock !” sighed Harry. “Ah, I’m tired. I won’t 
gb to bed though, I couldn’t sleej)." 

He igoved restlessly about.the room. His flood of 
feeling had gone by ; fo^ the time the power of thought 
too seemed to have deserted him. He had told Cecily 
everything ; he had told Janie enough ; he had yielded 
an impulse to write a line to Mina Zabriska — because she 
had been sj mixed up in it all. T^he docuqjents that were 
to have proved his claim made a little heap of ashes in 
the grate, • 

All this had been tw*o hours’ hard work. But after all 
two hours is not long to spend in getting rid of an old 
life and entering on a new. He found himself rather sur- 
prised at the simplicity of the process. What was there 
left to do ? He had only to go to London and see his 
lawyer — an interview easy enough for him, though start- 
ling no doubt to the lawyer. * Cecily would be put into 
ppssession of her own. There was nothing sensational. 
He.yrould travej .4 bit perhaps, or jusf stay in town. He 
had money enough to live on quietly or to use in making 
more ; for his mother’s savings were indubitably his, 
left to him by a will in whfth he, tlie real Harry, w^ so 
expressly cfesignated by bis o\^n full name — even’Ciore 
than that — as “ Henry A,usten Fitzhubert Tristram, other- 
wise Henry Austen Fitzhubert, my son by the late 
Captain Austen Fitzhubert ” — that no question of his 
right apuld arise. That money would not go with the 
titli. Only Blent and all the realty passed ^with that ; 
the money was not affected by th# date of his birth ; that 
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must be explained to Cecily by hi; 
she would expect to get it. Fo/ th( 
nothing to^ do but to go to London 
Ijavel a bit. He smiled for an instan 
him as rather an anti-climax. He tflrew hinfself on a 
sofa and, ift spite of his conviction that he could not Jleep, 
dozed off almost directly. • 

It was three when he awoke ; he went up to his room, 
had a bath, shaved, and put on a tweed suit. Coming 
down to the study again, he opened the shut*-ers and 
looked out. It would be light soon, and he could go 
away. He was fretfully impatient of staying. He drank 
jome whiskey and soda-water, and smoked a cigar as he 
walked up and down. Yes, there were signs of dawn 
now ; the darkness lifted over the hill on wh^ch Merrion 
stood. 

Merrion ! Yes, Merrion. And the Majot? Well, 
Duplay had not frightened him, Duplay had not turned 
him out. He was going of his own will — of his own act 
anyhow, for he could not feel so sure about the will. But 
for the first time it struck him that his abdication might 
accrue to the Major’s benefit, that he had won for Duplay 
the prize which he was sure the gallant officer could not 
have achieved for himself “ I’ll be hanged if I do that,*' 
^ he muttered. “ Yes, I know what I’ll do,” he added, 
smiling. o 

He got his hat and stick and went out into the garden. 
The windows of the Long Gallery were all dark. Harry 
smiled again and shook his nrst at them. T^ere was no 
light in Cecily’s window* He was glad to think that the 
girl slept ; if he were tired she must be terribly tired too. 
He was quite alone — alone with the old place for the 
last time. He walked to where he had sat with Cecily, 
where his mother used to sit. He was easy in his mind 
about his giothef. When she had wanted him to Keep 
the house and the native, she had no idea of thc^true state 


i fawner oi* ^rhaps 
e moment there wasi 
— and then p^haps 
: it certainly struck 



of th% case. Aiftl in fact she herself had done it ail by 
requesting hint to invit<f the Gainsboroughs to her funeral. 
That was pit)of enough that he had not wronged her ; in 
the mood he was in it seemed quite proof endligh. Real- 
ities wei^ still a Mttle dim to him, and fancies rather reil. 
Hi# outward calmqp^s of manner had returned, but his 
mind was not in a normal state. Still he was awake 
enough to the every-day world and to his ordinary feel- 
ings to remain very eager theft his sacrifice should not 
turn to^the Major’s good. ^ * 

He started at a brisk walk to the little bridge, reached 
the middle of it, and stopped short. The talk he had had 
with Mina Zabriska at this very spot came back into his 
mind. “The blood, not the law!” he had said. WeTl, 
it was to Jhe blood he had bowed and not to the law. 
He was strong about not having been frightened by the 
law. Njr had he been#dispossessed, he insisted on that 
too. He had given ; he had chosen to give. He made 
a movement as though to walk on, but for a moment he 
could not. When it j:ame to going, for an instant he 
could not go. The parting was difficult. He had no 
discontent with what he had done ; on the whole it 
seemed far easier than he could ever have imagined. 
But it was hard to go, to Icclve Blent just as the slowly 
growing day brought into sight every outline that hg 
kn^w so well, an9 began to warm tHfe gardens into life. 
“ I should rather like to stay af day,” was his thought, as 
he lingered still. But the next moment he was across 
the bridge, slamming th# gate bbhind him and begin- 
ning to moTlTht the road uf> thef valley. He had h^rd a 
shutter thrown open and a window raised ; the sound 
came frofn the wing wllerc Cecily slept. lie did not 
want to see her now ; he did not wish her to see him. 
ShS was to awake to undivided possession, free from 
any reminder of him. That was hisi fancy, his idea of 
making i^iis gift to her of what Was hers more splendid 
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and more complete. But she did see bilm ; she .W|tched 
him from her window as he walked away <up the valley. 
He did not know ; true to his faSicy, he nevc^; turned his ' 
head. ' * 

•Bob Broadley was an early riser, as bis business in life 
demanded. ^ At six o’clock he was breakfasting in a 
bright little room opening on h(s garden. He was in 
the middle of his rasher when a shadow fell across his 
plate. Looking up, he started to see Harry Tristram at 
the doorway. ' 

“ Lord Tristram ! ” he exclaimed. ^ 

“You’ve called me Tristram ‘all your life. I should 
think you might still,” observed Harry. 

*“Oh, all right. But what brings you iiere? These 
aren’t generally your hours, are they ? ” 

“ Perhaps not. May*^ have some breakfast ? ” 

The maid was summoned and brought him what he 
asked. She nearly dropped the, cup and saucer when 
she realised that the Great Man was there — at six* in the 

I • • 

morning ! 

“ I’m on my way to London,” said Harry. “ Going to 
take the train at Fillingford instead of Blentmouth, 
because I wanted to drop in on you. I’ve something to 
say.” 

“ I expect I’ve heard. It’s very kind of you to come, 
Ibut I saw Janie Ive^r in Blentmouth yei^t^rday.” 

“ I daresay ; but she didn’t tell you what I’m going 
to.” 

Harry, having made but a pretence of breakfasting, 
pusfi!^ away his plate. I’ll §moke if yoi; dbn’t mind. 
You go on eating,” he said. “ Do you remciid>er a 
little talk we had about otfr friend Duplky? We 
agreed that we should both like to put a spoke in his 
wheel.” 0 » 

“ And you’ve done it,” said Bob, reaching for his pipe 
from the m&ntelpiece. • 
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“ I 4^^ do it. can*t do it any more. You know 
there were certain reas^lns which made a marriage be- 
Ween Janiei^ver and nfe seem desirable? Pm saying 
nothmg against her, and I don^t intend to sky a word 
against rfyself. Well, those reasons no longer exist. 1 
hav# written to her ^o'say so. She'll get that# letter this 
afternoon.” $ 

“ You've written to break off the engagement ? ” Bob 
spoke slowly and thoughtfully, But with no great surprise. 

“ Yes. She accepted*me under a serious misapprehen- 
sion. when I asked her I was in a position to which I 

had no ” He interrupted himself, frowning a little. 

Not even now was he ready to say that. “In a position 
which I no longer occupy,” he amended, recovering his 
placidity. All the world will know that very soon. I 
am no longer owner of Blent.” 

“What? ” cried Bob, jumping up and looking hard at 
Harry, f'he surprise came now. 

“And I am no longer what you called me just now — 
Lord Tristram. You kpow the law about succeeding to 
peerages and entailed lands ? Very well. My birth has 
been discovered (He sftiiled for an instant) not to satisfy 
that law — the merits of which. Bob, we won’t discuss. 
Consequently not I, but Mtes Gainsborough succeeds 
my mother in the title and the property. I have in- 
fornted Miss Gaiilsborough — I ought to say Lady 
Tristram — of these facts, and Pfn on my way to London 
to see the lawyers and get everything done in proper 
order.” # • ^ 

“ Good GoB^o you mea« what you say ? ” ^ 

“ Oht of course I do. Do you take me for an idiot, to 
come up hA’e at six in thefnorning to talk balderdash ?” 
Harry was obviou.sly irritated. “ Everybody will know 
soon.^ i came to tell you because I fancy you’ve some 
contern in it, and, as I say, I still wan^ that spoke put 
in the Major’s wheel.” • 
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Bob sat down and was silent fdf many m^^ments, 
smoking hard. » c - 

“ But Janie won’t do that,” he broke out at last. ‘\She’s 

too straight, too loyal If she’s accepted you ” 

A beautiful idea, Bob, if she was® in love^’with me. 
But she isu’t Can you tell me you think she is ? ” ^ 

Bob grunted inarticulately — avi obvious, though not a 
skilful, evasion of the question. 

“ And anyhow,” Harry pursued, ‘‘ the thing’s at ^^n 
end. I shan’t marry her. Now if that suggests any 
action on your part I — well I shall be glad I came 
to breakfast.” He got up and went to the window, look- 
ing out on the neat little garden and to the paddock 
beyond. 

In a moment Bob.Broadley’s hand was laid on his 
shoulder. He turned and faced him. 

“ What a thing for you ! You — you lose it ^ all ? ” 

“ I have given it all up.” • 

I can’t realize it, you know. The change ” 

“ Perhaps I can’t either. I don’t know that I want 
to. Bob.” 

“Who made the discovery? How did it come out? 
Nobody ever had any suspicion of it !” 

Harry looked at him long and thoughtfully. But in 
the end he only shook his head, saying, “ Well, it's true 
anyhow.” 

“It beats me. I see what you mean about myself and 
— Still I give you my word I hate its happening. Who’s 
th|g girl ? Why is she to come here ? Who knows any- 
thi!;g about her ? *' ' « 

“You don’t, of course,” Harry conceded with a smile. 
“ No more did I a week ago.” 

“ Couldn’t you have made a fight for it ? ” 

“ Yes, a deuced good fight. But I chose to let It go. 
Now don’J: go oh looking as if you didn’t understand the 
thing. It’s simple eribugh.” 
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"Bit *Lady 'fristram — your mother — must have 
known ** 

‘‘ TJie qud'^ion didn’t arise as long as my mother lived/* 
said Harry quickly. “ Her title was all right, of course.** 

There was another question on the tip of Bob*s tongue, 
but Ifter a glance a> Harry’s face he did not^ put it ; he 
could not ask Harry if fte had known. 

“ Tm hanged ! ’* he muttered. 

Yes, but you understand why J came here ? ** 

Yes.# That was kind.” o 

Oh, no. I want tg spike the Major’s guns, you 
know.** He laughed a little. “ And — well, yes, I think 
I’m promoting the general happiness too, if you musS 
know. Now I’m off. Bob.” 

He heli out his hand and Bpb grasped it. “ We’ll 
meet again some day, when things have settled down. 
Beat Duftlay for me, Bob. Good-bye.” 

That’s grit, real grit,” muttered Bob as he returned 
to the house after seeing Harry Tristram on his way. 

It was that — or else the intoxication of some influence 
whose power had not gassed away. Whatever it was, it 
had a marked effect oq Bob Broadlcy. There was an 
appearance of strength and resolution about it — as of a 
man knowing what he meant to do and doing it. As he 
inspected his pigs an hour later, Bol^ came to the con-^ 
clusipn that he Ijimsclf was a poor sort of fellow. People 
who waited for the fruit to fall into their mouths were apt 
to find that a hand intervened and plucked it. That had 
happened tjjhim once, antf probably he could not l^ve 
helped it ; biT^ic meant t^ try*to prevent its happ^hiug 
again.* Hg was in a ferment all the morning, partly on 
his own account, as much about the revolution which had 
suddenly occurred in the little kingdom on the banks of 
the BlAit. 

Ri the afternoon he had his gig brought roynd and set 
out for Btentmouth. As he passoi Blent Hall, he saw a 
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girl on the bridge — a girl in black l<^)king dorwf at the 
water. Lady Tristram? It wife strangh to call her \>y^ 
the title that had been another’s. But h8* suppled it 
must be Lady Tristram. She did not look up as he 
passed ; he retained a vision of the Slack dreariness of 
her pose. «Going on, he met the iver carriage; Ivrf and 
Neeld sat in it, side by side ; tHfey waved their hands in 
careless greeting and went on talking earnestly. On the 
outskirts of the town he came on Miss Swinkerton ihd 

0 m 

Mrs Trumbler walking together. As he raised his hat, 
a dim and wholly inadequate icjea occurred to him of the 
excitement into which these good ladies would soon be 
Jthrown, a foreshadowing of the wonder, the consternation, 
the questionings, the bubbling emotions which were soon 
to stir the quiet backv^aters of the villas of pientmouth. 
For himself, what was he going to do ? He could not 
tell He put up his gig at the inn and saiyitered out 
into the street ; still he could not tell. But he wandered 
out to Fairholme, up to the gat^, and past it, and back to 
it, and past it again. • 

Now would Harry Tristram do that? No ; either he 
would never have come or he would have been inside 
before this. Bob’s new love of boldness did not let him 
consider whether this was the happiest moment for its 
display. Those learned in the lore of such matters would 
probably have advised him to let her, alone for ^ few 
days, or weeks, or months, according to the subtilty of 
their knowledge or their views. Bob rang the bell 
Janie was not denied to^im, but only^ because no 
chance was given to her of denying herse^. A footman, 
unconscious of convulsions external or interpal, showed 
him into the morning-room. But Janie’s own attitude 
was plain enough in her reception of him. 

Oh, Bob, why in the world do you come here tb-’day ? 
Indeed I can’t talk to you to-day.” Her dismay 'was 
evident. "If there’s ribthing very particular-7 — ” 
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“Weil, you kno^ there is,” Bob interrupted. 

She turned her head Quickly towards him. “ I know 
there ? Wtiat do you mean ? ” 

“You’ve got Harry Tristram’s letter, I suppose? ” 

“ What*do you know of Harry Tristram’s letter ? ” 

’ “ haven’t seen it, but I know what’s in it alKhe same.” 

“ How do you know?* 

“ He came up to Mingham to-day and told me.” Bob 
saf down by her, uninvi(;ed ; certaiply the belief in bold- 
ness wasacarrying him far. But he did not quite antici- 
pate the next development. She sprang up, sprang away 
from his neighbourhood, crying, 

“Then how^dare you come here to-day? Yes, I’ve^ 
got the letter — just an hour ago. Have you come to— 
to triumph over me ? ” 

" What an extraordinary idea ! ” remarked Bob in the 
slow tones, of a genuine astonishment. 

“ You’d call it to condole, I suppose ! That’s rather 
worse.” ■> . 

Bob confined himself to a long look at her. It brought 
him no enlightenment. 

“You must see that' you’re the very ” She broke 

off abruptly, and, turning away, began to walk up and 
down. 

«“ The very what ? ” asked Bob. 

She turned apd' looked at him ; she broke into a 
peevishly nervous laugh. Anybody but Bob— really 
anybody but Bob — would have known ! The laugh 
encouraged ^him a little, i»hich again it had no right 
to do. • ' V 

“ I thought you’d be in trouble, and like a bit of cheer- 
ing up.’^e said with a diplomatic air that was ludicrously 
obviwl 

She Considered a moment, taking another turn about 
the^oom to do it. • , 

" What did Harry Tristram say*to you ? ” 
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‘‘ Oh, he told me the whole thing5 That— tl^at he*s 
chucked it up, you know.” ® 

“ I mean about me.” ‘ ^ 

“ He didn^t say much about you. Just that it was all 
ended, you know.” 

“Did he think I should accept hU withdrawal?”^ 

“ Yes, he seemed quite sure oi' it,” answered Bob. “ I 
had my doubts, but he seemed quite sure of it.” 
Apparently Bob considered his statement reassuring 
and comforting. ,, 

“ You had your doubts ? ” ^ 

“Yes. I thought perhaps ” 

“ You were wrong then, and Harry Tristram was right.” 
'She flung the words at him in a fierce hostility. “ Now 
he*s not Lord^ Tristram any longer, I don^t wa^t to marry 
him.” She paused. “You believe he isn’t, don't you? 
There’s no doubt ? ” ^ 

“ I believe him all right. He’s a fellow you can rely 
on.” ^ 

“ But it’s all so strange. Why has he done it ? Well, 
that doesn’t matter. At any rate he’s right about me.” 

Bob sat stolidly in his chair. ^ He did not know at all 
what to say, but he did not mean to go. He had put no 
spoke in the Major’s wheel yet, and to do that was his 
^contract with Harry Tristram, as well as his own strong 
desire, " , 

“ Have you sympathised — or condoled — or triumphed 
— enough ? ” she asked ; she was fierce still. 

“ I don’t know that I’ve had a chance of paying any- 
thing much,” he observea with some justi/e. 

“ I really don’t see what you can have to ^y. What 
is there to say ? ” 

“ Well, there’s just this to say — that I’m jolly g'ad of 
it.” ' ^ ^ 

She was^ startled by his blunt sincerity, so startled 
that -she passed the oWwious chance of accusing him of 
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cruelty^ towards Many Tristram, and thought only of 
how his words touched herself. 

‘‘Glad of Oh, if ydu knew how it makes me feel 
about 'myself! But you don’t, or you’d never be here 
now.” (I 

“ Why shouldn’t I be here now ? ” He spoke slowly, 
as though he were himseif searching for any sound reason. 

“ Oh, it’s ” The power of explanation failed her. 

People who will not see obvious things sometimes hold 
a very strong position. Janie began to feel rather help- 
less. “ l 3 o go. I don’t want anybody to come and find 
you here.” She had turned from command to entreaty. 

“ I’m jolly glad,” he resumed, settling himself back in 
his chair, “that the business between you and Harry’ 
Tristram’s all over. It ought never to have gone so far, 
you know.” 

“ Are you out of your mind to-day. Bob ? ” 

“And now, what aboyt the Major, Miss Janie?” 

She flushed red in indignation, perhaps in gu|^ too. 

“ How dare you ? YouVc no business to ” 

“ I don’t know the right way to say things, I daresay,” 
he admitted, but with aa abominable tranquillity. “ Still 
I expect you know what I mean all the same.” 

“Do you accuse me of having encouraged Major 
Duplay ? ” 

I should say you’d been pretty pledsant to him. But 
it’s not my business to worry myself about Duplay.” 

“ I wish you always understood as well what isn’t your 
business.” w * ^ 

“ And it what you Jiave done but what yojvi’re 
going tp do that I’m interested in.” He paused several*' 
moments arid then went on Very slowly, “ I tell you what 
it is. .K'm not very proud of myself. So if you happen 
to be'fe^ling the same, why Janie, 

Th^fact is, I let Harry Tristrani^J^tT ^^^ you 
know. He was a swell, and he’s 
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hlRI%a But I’m hanged if I’m goinf to be in / funk 
of Duplay.” He seemed to a^k her approval of the 
proposed firmness of his attitud?. “ I’ve a bit of an 
ass about it all, I think,” he concluded with an air of 
thoughtful enquiry. • • 

The opening was irresistible.* Janie seized itVith 
impetuous carelessness, “Yes, you have, you have in- 
deed. Only I don’t see why you think it’s over. I’m 
sure.” 

“Well, I’m glad you agree with me,” said he. But he 
seemed now rather uncertain how he ought to go on. 
“ That’s what I wanted to say,” he added, and looked at 
her as if he thought she might give him a lead. 

The whole thing was preposterous; janie was be- 
wildered. He had outraged all decency in coming at 
such a moment and in talking like this. Then having 
got (by such utter disregard of all decency) to a point at 
which he could not possibly stop, he stopped ! He even 
appeared to ask her to go on for him I She stood still 
in the middle of the room, looking at him as he sat 
squarely in his chair. 

“ Since you’ve said what you v^anted to say, I should 
think you might go.” 

“ Yes, I suppose I might, but ” He was puzzled. 

, He had said what he wanted to say, or thought he had, 
but it had failed to produce the situation he had antici- 
pated from it If he went now, leaving matters just as 
they stood, could he be confident that the spoke was in 
the wheel ? Up to now notk’ng was really agreed upon 
except that he himself had been an ass. l^o doubt this 
*^was a pregnant conclusion, but Bob was' not quitp clear 
exactly how much it involved ; while it encourag^ him, 
it left him still doubtful. “ But don’t you think yo/ might 
tell me what,you :thinlc about it ? ” he asked in tire end. 

“ I think I’m n#t fit to live,” cried Janie. “ That’s vihat 
I think albout it. Bob.” Her voice trembled ; she was 
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afraid she mightPcry soon if something did not happen 
to relieve the® strain of this interview. ‘‘ And you saw 
what Harrj'^thought by ‘his sending me that letter. The 
very moment it happened, he sent me that letter ! ” 

“ I sa\jr what ho thought pretty well, anyhow,” said Bob, 
smiling reflectively .again. > 

“ Oh, yes, if that makes it any better for me ! ” 

“ Well, if he*s not miserable, I don’t see why you need 
be.” 

“The things you don’t see would fill an encyclo- 
paedia ! ^ 

Bob looked at his watch ; the action seemed in the 
nature of an ultimatum ; his glance from the watch to 
Janie heightened the impression. 

“ You’ve nothing more to say ? ” he ask^d her. 

“ No. I agreed with what you said — that you’d been 
— an ass. I don’t knowJthat you’ve said anything else.” 

“ All right.” He got up and came to her, holding out 
his hand. “ Good-bye for the present, then.” 

She took his hand — ^nd she held it. She could not 
let it go. Bob allowed it to lie in hers. 

“ Oh, dear old Bob, I’m so miserable ; I hate myself for 
having done it, and 1 hate myself worse for being so glad 
it’s undone. It did seem best' till I did it. No, I suppose 
I really wanted the title and — and all that. I do hate^ 
myself! And noW — the very same dc^y — I let you ” 

“Vou haven’t' let me do riiuch,” he suggested con- 
solingly. 

“ Yes, rhave. At least- j — ” She came a little nearer 
to him. He t^ok hold of her oi'her hand. He drew her 
to him^and held her in his arms. 

“ That’s all right,” he remarked, still in tones of con- 
solati^f 

“limybody knew this! You won’t say a word, will 
you Bob ? Not for ever so long ? Yo» will^ pretend it 
was ever s^ long before I — I meah, between ? ” 
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“ I’tt tell any lie,” said Bob very cheePfully. . 

She laughed hysterically. "Because f should^ never 
be able to look people in the facfe if anybodyi knew that 

on the very same day ” " 

“‘I should think a — a week would beiabout right ? ” 

“ A weeko! No, no. Six months.”, C 

“ Oh, six months be ” » 

“ Well then, three ? Do agree to three.” 

“ We’ll think about thiee. Still miserable, Janie ? ” •» 

“ Yes, still — ^rather. ' Now you must go. Fancy if any- 
body came ! ” 

“ All right. I’ll go. But, I say, you might just drop a 
hint to the Major.” 

“ I can’t send him another message tftat I’m — that 
I’ve done it a^ain ! ” 

She drew a little away from him. Bob’s hearty laugh 
rang out ; his latent sense of humour was touched at the 
idea of this second communicatiop to the MajoK For a 
moment Janie looked angry, for a moment deeply hurt 
Bob laughed still. There was n9thing for it but to join 
in. Her own laugh rang out gaily as he caught her in 
his arms again and kissed her. ■' 

“ Oh, if anybody knew ! ” sighed Janie. 

But Bob was full of triumph. The task was done, the 
_ spoke was in the wheel. There was an end of the Major 
as well as of Harr/ — and an end to his own long and not 
very hopeful waiting. He kissed his love again. ‘ 
There was a sudden end to the scene too — startling 
and sudden. The door of tjie room opened abruptly, 
an^' in the doorway stood Mrs Iver. I lule need to 
Tiriate on the situation as it appeared to Rljrs Iver ! Had 
she known the truth, the thirtg was bad endbgh. But 
she knew nothing of Harry Tristram’s letter, '^fter a 
moment of consternation Janie ran to her, crying*^ 
“I’m not engaged any more to Harry Tristr^im, 
mother!” ‘ 
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Mr| Iver saidHiothing. She stood by the open door. 
There was nolmistakirig her meaning. With a shame- 
faced bow.ctrug^Iing wfth an unruly smile, Bob Broadley 
got dirough it somehow. Janie was left alone with Mrs 
Iver. * j '' 

^ch occurrence^ aS these are very deplorable. Almost 
of necessity they impair a daughter’s proper position of 
superiority and put her in a relation towards her mother 
which no self-respecting young* woman would desire to 
occupy. It might be ‘weeks before Janie Iver could 
really assert her dignity again. It was strong proof 
of her affection for Bob Broadley that, considering the 
matter in her own room (she had not been exactly sent 
there, but a retreat had seemed advisable) she came to 
the conclusion that, taking good and bad together, she 
was on the whole glad that he hatl called. 

But to Bob, with the selfishness of man, Mrs Iver’s 
sudden aifjpearance wore rather an amusing aspect. It 
certainly could not^ spoil his triumph or impair his 
happiness. 



CHAPTER XV 

AN INQUISITION IN-pERRUPTED. 

“ T\yrY mother told it me just .as a bit of gossip. She 
J. ▼ A didn’t believe it, no more did I.” 

“ But you repeated it.” ^ 

It was Iver who was pressing her. He was not now 
the kind hos^ Mina k^ew so well. He waSv rather the 
keen man of business, impatient of shuffling, incredulous 
of any action for which he could not see the motive, 
distrustful and very shrewd. 

“ Oh, I repeated it to my uncle, because I thought it 
might amuse him — ^just for something to say.” 

“Your idea of small talk is rather peculiar,” was Iver’s 
dry comment. He looked at the Major on his right, and 
at Neeld on his left at the table ; Mina was opposite, like 
the witness before the committee. 

^ “ So is yours of politeness,” she cried. “ It*s my house. 
Why do you come and bully me in itV ” 

Duplay was sullenly furious. Poor Mr Neeld’s state 
was lamentable. He had not spoken a word throughout 
the ^mterview. He had taken efuge in nodding, exhaust- 
jj]g*the significance of nods in ieply to the • krious appeals 
that the other three addressed to him. it their meaning 
had been developed, his nods must have landed him in a 
pitiable mess of inconsistencies ; he had tried ^ agree 
with everybody, to sympathise all round, to endorse uni- 
versally. IJe haid won momentary applause, and in the 

end created general disWtisfaction. 

180 
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^ ) 

Ive^ had hii^ temper jn hand still, but he was hard and 
resolute. ^ n 

Vou don’t seem to understand the seriousness of the 
thing in^the least,” he said. “ Tve spoken plainly to you. 
Myi^aughter’s future is at stake. You say it was all idle 
gossip. I find thai hard to believe. Even if so, I must 
have that gossip investigated and proved to be nothing 
but gossip.” , 

‘‘ Investigate it then^^’ said the Imp peevishly. 

“ Yoic refuse me the materiarls. What you told Major 
Duplay was too vague. - You know more. You can put 
me on the track.” 

Mina was silent Neeld wiped his brow with his hand^ 
kerchief. Iver changed his tone. 

“ Mina, weVe been friends to -you. Tm not ashamed 
to remind you of it Janie’s a great friend of yours ; my 
wife and J have welcomed you first for her sake, thqn for 
your own. Is this the best return you can make us? 
Consult anybody you hke, if you think I’m prejudiced, 
whether your conduct is honourable, is square.” He 
paused a moment. ” Ask Mr Neeld here what he would 
do. I’m willing to abide by his judgment” 

Mina was sorely tempted t;p say Ask him then.” The 
situation would thus become so much the more piquant. 
•But Mr Neeld waii in such distress — \p her sharp eyes a 
digress so visibJe — that she c^d not dare to risk the coup. 
If he were let alone he might keep silence and quiet his 
conscience by the plea that he had been asked no 
questions. But she did not venture to face him WRh a 
demand for a'<yerdict on her conduct ; for her conduct 
was also hrs own. «» 

“ I m^st judge for myself. Mr Neeld can’t help me,” 
she a^wered. “ Uncle has chosen to say he can prove 
these tilings. Let him try.” She drew herself up with a 
pritn prudish afc}i ^ I don't th^jik it’s desirable to mix 
myself up^in sfcn veiy peculiar questions at all, and I 
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don't think it’s nic6 of men to come and -cross-question 
me about them.” 

“ Oh, we’re not in a girls’ school,” said Iver, with a 
touch of irritation hardly suppressed. “We come as men 
of the world to a sensible woman.” ' 

" Anybody will tell you I’m not that,” interrupted the 
Imp. 

“ Well, then, to a woman of good feeling, who wishes 
to be honest and to be true to her friends. Duplay, 
have you no influence with Madame Zabriska ? ’’ 

“ I’ve spared no effort,” replied the Major. “ I can’t 
believe that she won’t help us in the end.” His tone was 
almost menacing. Mina, remembering Iiow he had 
terrorised the secret out of her before, and resenting 
the humiliatio'h of the memory, stiffened her neck once 
more. 

»> 

“I’ve nothing to say. You must do as you think 
best,” she said. 

“ You must be made to speak.” 

Iver’s threats alarmed where Duplay’s only annoyed. 
He spoke calmly and with weight. 

“ Who can make me speak ? ” she cried, more angry 
from her fear. 

“ The law. When we have reached a certain stage in 
the inquiry, we shrll be able to compel you to speak.” 

“ I thought you couldn’t move a step without me ? ” 

Iver was rather set back, but he braved it out. 

“ The difficulties are immensely increased, but they’re 
not'fhsuperable,” he said,, ^ ' 

“ I shan’t stay to be questioned and Allied. I shall 
go abroad.” . • ' 

Iver looked at the Major; the Major retucijed his 
glance ; they were both resolute men. ^ \ 

“ No, you won’t go away,” declared Iver slowly. 

The Imp was frightened ; she was at* Lgnorant young 
woman in a land of whose laws she^kne\. nothing. 
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Neeld^ would have Hk^d to suggest something soothing 
about the Liberty of t^he Individual and the Habeas 
Corpus Act But he dared show no sympathy — beyond 
nodding at her unobserved. The nod told her nothing. 

“l^ou^l stop nfi'e ? Still she tried to sneer defiantly. 

Another glance passed between Iver and Duplay. A 
shrewd observer might have interpreted it as meaning, 
“ Even if we can’t do it, she’ll think we can.” 

"“We shall,” said the Major, executing the bluff on 
behalf ef himself and his partner. 

The Imp thought of crying — not for her uncle — which 
would be hopeless — but for Iver. She concluded it 
would be hopeless there too ; Iver would not heed tear®, 
in business hours, however tender-hearted he might be 
in private -life. So she laughed again instead. But the 
laugh was a failure, and Iver was sharp enough to see it. 

“ In this country people aren’t allowed to play fast and 
loose in this fashion,” he remarked. “ I’ll tell you one 
way in which we ca.i make you speak. I have only to 
go to Lord Tristram and tell him you have spread these 
reports, that you have made and repeated these impu- 
tations on his birth and on his title. What will he do ? 
Can he rest content without disproving them at law ? I 
say he can’t. In those proceedings you would be com- 
piled to speak. I must assume you would tell tho 
truth. I refuse to suppose you would commit perjury.” 

“ I should hold my tongue,” said Mina. 

“ Then you’d be sent to prison for contempt of Court.” 

The bluff worked well.” Mina knew nothing at *11 of 
what Harry Tristram would do, or might do, or must do, 
of what the law would, orvnight, or might not do, in the 
circui^ances supposed. And Iver spoke as though he 
knew'everything, with a weighty confidence, with an 
admirable air of considered candour. She was no match 
fof him ; she grijw rather pale, har lips^twitched, and her 
breath cai^ie qul^ Tears were no longer to be treated 
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merely as a possible policy ; they threatei^ed to orcur of 
their own accord. r. 

What wonder that a feeling of intolerable meanness 
attacked Mr Jenkinson Neeld ? He was on the wrong 
side of the table, on the bench instead of in the dock. (,He 
sat there judging ; his proper place wus side by side with 
the criminal, in charge of the same policeman, wearing the 
handcuffs too. And he had less excuse for his crime than 
she. He was even more in Iver'^,debt ; he had eaten his 
bread these weeks past ; ep^en now he was pretending to 
be his adviser and his witness ; his deception was deeper 
than hers. Besides he was not a young woman who 
{pight find excuse in the glamour of Harr3^’s position or 
the attraction of Harry’s eyes ; he was not a romantic 
young woman ; he wa^ only a romantic old fool. He 
could bear it no longer. He must speak. He could not 
get into the dock beside her — for that would throw away 
the case which she was defending so gallantly — but he 
must speak a word for her, 

‘‘In my opinion,” he said nervously, but not without his 
usual precision, we can carry this matter no further. 
Madame Zabriska declines to speak. I may say that I 
understand and respect the motive which I believe 
inspires her. She regrets her idle words. She thinks 
that by repeating them she would give them greater im- 
portance. She does not wish to assume responsibility. 
She leaves the matter in your hands, Iver. It is not her 
affair ; she had no reason to suppose that it would be 
youijr. By a train of events fq'j which she is rot account- 
able the question has become of importance to you. In 
her view it is for you to take your own steps.'- She 
stands aside.” 

“She’s my friend, she’s my daughter’s friend. »The 
question is whether my daughter marries Lord Tristram 
of Blent or an imposto^) (whether volur^ary or involthi- 
tary) without a name, an acre, or, so ^ as know, a 
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shilling^ *She can help me. She stands aside. You 
think her right, keeld ? ” ^ 

“ Y^, I d{f,** said the old gentleman with the prompt- 
ness of desperation. 

“T|ien J’our idea^f friendship differs diametrically from 
mine. I desire no s«ch friends as that.*’ • 

It is to be hoped that the sting of Iver’s remark was 
somewhat mitigated by Mina’s covertly telegraphed 
gr^itude. Yet Neeld was no \iappier after his effort 
than befcye it. A silence fell or^them all. Mina glanced 
from her uncle’s face to Jver’s. Both men were stern 
and gloomy. Her sense of heroism barely supported 
her ; things weje so very uncomfortable. If Harry could 
know what she suffered for him, it would be something. 
But Mina h^d an idea that Harry w^s thinking very little 
about her. Moreover, in taking sides in a controversy, 
perhaps thf most importaitt practical question is — Whom 
has one got to live with? She had to live not with 
Harry Tristram, but Avitb that glowering uncle, Major 
Duplay. Agree with yeur enemy whiles you are in the 
house with him, even more than whiles you are in the 
way. 

At this point — the deadlock demanded by the canons 
of art having been reached by the force of circumstances 
and the clash of wiljs — enter the Deus ex Machina^ in the^ 
shap^ of a pretty^parlourmaid in a blacT: gown and white 
apron, with a bow of pink ribbon at her neck ; instead 
of the car^^a silver salver, and on it a single letter. 

^‘For yoUj^ma’am,” said Deus^ diXid with a glanc^ at 
Neeld (merely because he \^s a\nan and a stranger) she 
ended ixer Ijrief but momei^tous appearance on the stage. 
. The. Iijip was in no mood for ceremony ; one glance at 
the haii'dwriting, and she tore the envelope open eagerly. 
Iver wfts whispering to Duplay. Neeld’s eyes were on 
the»ceiling, becaiJ|e he did not know whtere elje he could 
direct then^ with fny sense of safety* 
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Mina read. A gasp of breath from her brought, Neeld’s 
eyes down from their refuge and stayed Iver and the 7 
Major’s whispered talk. She gazed from one to thg other 
of them. She had flushed red ; her face was very agitated 
and showed a great stress of feeling^ Duplay wjth an 
exclamation of surprise put out his- hand for the letter/ 
But Mina kept hers on it, pinning it immovably to the 
table. For another minute she sat there, facing the three. 
Then all composure failed her ; she burst into tears, and 
bowing her head to meet her arms on the table covering 
the letter with her hair, she sobbed violently. 

The fort she had been defending was betrayed from 
.within. For some reason unknown, unguessable, the 
champion she fought for had fled from the fight. And 
the few words of his message — aye, and tha^ he should 
send a message to her — pierced her to the heart. Strained 
already by her battle, she was broken down by this 
sudden end to it, this sudden and disastrous end. 

** I can’t help it, I can’t help it,” the men heard her say 
between her sobs. 

Her apology did nothing to relieve their extreme dis- 
comfort. All three felt brutal ; even the Major’s face 
lost its gloomy fierceness and relaxed into an embarrassed 
solicitude. “ Ought we to call the maid ? ” he whispered. 
sV Poor child I ” murmured Neeld. 

The sobs dominated these timid utterances. Was it 
they who had brought her to this state, or was it the 
letter? Iver stirred uneasily in his chair, his business 
manner and uncharitable shrhwdness suddenly seeming 
out of place. “ Give her tirfie,” he said gently. “ Give 
her time, poor girl.” 

Mina raised her head ; tears ran down her cheeks ; she 
was woe personified. 

“ Time’s no use,” she groaned. “ It’s all over now.” 

Neeld caught "kt the state of affairs hy an intuition to 
which his previous jinowledge help^ him. Duplay 
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had be«n baffled by Hafry’s diplomacy and expected no 
action from his side. 'Jo Neeld such a development 
seemed possible, and it was the only thing which to his 
mind coujd throw light on Mina’s behaviour. 

“ >yon’t you show us the letter ? ” he asked gently. 

“ Oh, yes. And 1*11 tell you anything you like now. It 
doesn’t matter now." She looked at Neeld ; she was 
lojgil to the end. “ I was the orjly person who knew it,” 
she said to Iver. , 

That was too much. Timid/ he might be, even to the 
point of cowardice ; but* now, when the result of con- 
fession would be no harm to anybody but himself, Neeld 
felt he must «peak If he were to have any chance of^ 
going on thinking himself a gentleman — and it is an 
unpleasant ‘thing for a man to, realise that he has 
none. 

“ I must correct Madaifte Zabriska,” he said. “ I knew 
it too.’’ 

“ What ? ’’ cried Du play. Iver turned quick scrutinising 
eyes on his friend. * 

“ You knew too ? You knew what ? ’’ he demanded. 

“ The facts we have been endeavouring to obtain from 
Madame Zabriska.’’ 

“ The facts about ’’ 

• “ Oh, it’s all in the letter,” cried Mina in a quick burst 
of ihipatience. “ There it is.” , 

She flung it across to Iver and rested her chin on her 
hands, while her eyes followed his expression as he read. 
Duplay waaall excitemeril, but old Mr Neeld had junk 
back in his chair with a Id&k of fretful weariness. Iver 
was dolibesate ; his glasses* needed some fitting on ; the 
sheet •of,paper required some smoothing after its contact 
with Mina’s disordered and disordering hair. Besides, he 
was really as excited as Duplay and almost as agitated as 
Mfha herself, ^ut these emotions ard not appropriate 
to businesi meal So he was very calm and deliberate 
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in his demeanour ; he might haye been going to< deliver 
a whole speech from the way h^ cleared his throat. 

“ I have thrown up the sponge and fled. *Please make 
friends with Lady Tristram of Blent. — H. T.” 

" It was enough. What need of further witness ? ^ And 
if there hard been, the principal criminal had confessed 
and the lips of his accomplices were unsealed. 

For a while nobody spoke. Then Neeld, leaning for- 
ward to the table again, began^to explain and excuse 
his silence, to speak of hard case he was ?n, of the 
accidental and confidential character of his knowledge. 
Neither Mina nor her uncle even appeared to heed him. 
Iver seemed to listen patiently and courtepusly, but his 
mind too was distracted, and he did not cease fidgeting 
with Harry cTristramJs letter and referring ever and 
again to its brief sufficient message. 

“ I daresay I was wrong. The position was very diffi- 
cult,” pleaded Neeld. 

** Yes, yes,” said Iver in an absent tone. “ Difficult no 
doubt, Neeld ; both for you and Mina. And now he 
has — he has given up the game himself! Or was his 
hand forced?” 

“No,” flashed out Mina, restored in a moment to 
animation, her fighting instincts awake again. “ He*d 
;iever have been forced. He must have done it of his 
own accord.” ^ * 

“ But why ? ” Again he returned to the letter. “ And 
why does he write to you ? ” 

“ Because he knew I knew about it. He didn’t know 
that Mr Neeld did.” 

“And this — this Lady Tristram of Blent?” Iver’s 
voice was hesitating and conscious as he propounced. 
the name that was to have become his daughter’s.' 

Again the pink-ribboned Deus^dide entry on the 
scene, to give the^speaker a more strikir g answer. • 

“A lady to see you, ma’am. Miss Gflinsbopugh.” 
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The three me^ sprang to their feet; with a sudden 
wrench*Mina tifrned hei^ chair round towards the door. 
'A tall slim girl in black c^me in with a quick yet hesi* 
tating*step. • 

“ I^rgwe me, WSadame Zabriska. But I had to come? 
Harry said you werq bis friend. Do you know anything 
about him ? Do you know where he is ? ” She looked 
at the men and blushed as she returned their bow with 
a hnrried recognition. ' 

“No, I haven’t seerf him. I know nothing,” said 
Mina. * , 

“ The letter, Mina,” Duplay reminded her, and Mina 
held it out to Cecily. 

Cecily came forward, took and read it. She looked 
again at the group, evidently puzzled. 

“ He doesn’t say where he’s gone’,” she said. 

“ You are ? ” Iver began. 

“ I’m C&ily Gainsborough. But I think he means me 
when he says Lady Tristram of Blent.” 

“Yes, he must mean you. Miss Gainsborough.” 

“ Yes, because last night he told me — It was so strange, 
but he wouldn’t have dbne it unless it was trye — he told 

me that he wasn’t Lord Tristram really, and that I ” 

Her eyes travelled quickly over their faces, and she re- 
read the letter. “ Do you know anything about it ? ” she^ 
demanded imperiously. “Tell me, d6*you know what 
he means by this letter £ftid \tfhether what he says is 
true ? ” 

“We know what he moans,” anSwered Iver gravely, 
" and we know that it’s tru«” * 

“ Have you known it lon^ ? ” she asked. 

Iverjglanced at Duplay and Neeld. It was Neeld who 
answered gently : “ Some of us have been sure of it for 

some tiftie. But He looked at Mina before he went 

on., “ But we didn’t intend to speak.” • 

Cecily stood |yere> seeming consider 'and for a 
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moment meeting Mina’s intense gaze which had never 
left her face. " 

" Had he known for long ? ” was her next.question. 

It met with no immediate answer. Dupla^ rose 
abruptly and walked to the mantelpiece; he leant his 
arm on it and turned half away from the group 2t the 
table. 

♦ “ Had he known for long ? ’’ Cecily repeated. 

“ Ever so long/’ answered Mina Zabriska in a low vcice, 
but very confidently. 

“ Ah, he was waiting till Lady Tristram diedV 

Iver nodded ; he thought what she suggested a very 
good explanation to accept. It was plausible and 
sensible ; it equipped Harry Tristram with a decent ex- 
cuse for his past silence, and a sound reason for the 
moment of his disclosure. He looked at Neeld and 
found ready acquiescence in the old gentleman’s approv- 
ing nod. But Mina broke out impatiently — 

“ No, no, that had nothing to do with it. He never 
meant to speak. Blent was all the world to him. He 
never meant to speak.” A quick remembrance flashed 
across her. ‘‘Were you with him in the Long Gallery 
last night ? ” she cried. “ With him there for hours ? ” 

“Yes, we were there.” 

“Yes, I saw you from the terrace here. Did he tell 
you there ? ” 

“ He told me there.” There was embarrassment as 
well as wonder in her manner now. 

“ Well then, you Inust know why he told you. We 
don't know.” Mina wa^ very peevish. 

“ Is it any use asking ?” Iver began. An uncere 

moniously impatient and peremptory wave of^ MinVs arn 
reduced him to silence. Her curiosity left no room fo 
his prudent counsels of reticence. 

“ What were you doing in the Gallery ? ” demaqdec 
Mina. 
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" I was k>oking' at all the things there and — and admir* 
ingtheifi. He came up presently and — I don’t remember 
that he said much. He watched me ; then he asked 
me if Hoved the things. And — well, then he told me. 
He told njie and went straight out of the room. I waited> 
a lonf while, but he didn’t come back, and I haven’t 
spoken to him since.” She looked at each of them in 
turn as though some one might be able to help her with, 
thejjuzzle. 

“Somehow you mado him do it — you,” said Mina 
Zabriska.'^ 

Slowly Cecily’s eyes settled on Mina’s face ; thus she 
stood silent for a full minute. 

“Yes, I think so. I think I must have somehow.” 
Her voice rose as she asked with a sudden access of 
agitation, “ But what are we to do wOw ? ” 

Mina had no thought fyr that ; it was the thing itself 
that engrossed her, not the consequences. 

“ There will, of course, be a good many formalities,” said 
Iver. “ Subject to those, I imagine that the — er — question 
settles itself.” 

His phrase seemed to give Cecily no enlightenment 

“Settles itself? ” she repeated. 

“ Subject to formal proof, I mean, and in the absence 
of opposition from (he hesitated a second) — from Mr 
Tristram, which can’, be anticipated nov, you will be put 
into possession of the estates and the title.” He pointed 
to Harry’s letter which was still in her hands. “ You 
see what Hfe himself calls you there, Miss Gainsborough.” 

She made no answer. W^th ajiother glance at NecJld, 
Iver pushed back his chair and rose. Neeld followed his 
exampli. They felt that the interview had better end. 
£)upla}\did not move, and Cecily stood where she was. 
She seegied to ask what was to be done with her ; her 
desolation was sad, but it had something^ of the comic in 
it She was so obviously lost * * 
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"You might walk down to Blent Svith M4ss Gains- 
borough, Mina,” Iver suggested^ ‘ 

"No,” cried the Imp in a ^passion, leaping up from 
her chair. " I don’t want to have anything to do with 
'her.” ,, « 

Cecily gtarted and her cheeks^ flushed red as tiiough- 
she had been struck. Iver looked vexed and ashamed. 

" It’s all her fault that Harry Tristram’s — that Harry 

Tristram’s ” The Imp’s voice was choked ; she oould 

get no further. 

Old Mr Neeld came forward. He took Harry’s letter 
from Cecily and gave it to Mina. 

" My dear, my dear ! ” he said gently, as he patted her 
hand. ‘‘ Read that again.” 

Mina read, and then scrutinised Cecily keenly. 

"Well, ril walk down with you,” she said grudgingly. 
She came nearer to Cecily. " I wonder what you did ! ” 
she exclaimed, scanning her fac^. " I must find out what 
you did ! ” 

Iver came forward. " I must introduce myself to you, 
Miss Gainsborough, I live at Blentmouth, and my name 
is Iver.” 

“ Iver ! ” She looked at him curiously. At once he 
felt that she had knowledge of the relation between his 
daughter and Harry Tristram. 

"Yes, and since we shall probably be neighbours ” 

He held out his hand. *She put hers into it, still with 
a bewildered air. Neeld contented himself with a bow 
as he passed her, and DupJ^y escaped fronl the room 
with a rapidity and stillness, suggestive of a desire not to 
be observed. When the men were gone Cecily sank into 
a chair and covered her face' with her hands Yorai^inute. 
She looked up to find Mina regarding her, ‘siill with 
mingled inquisitiveness and hostility, h 

"What were you all doing here whe^i I came?” asked 
Cecily. 
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" They were trying tq^make me tell what I knew about 
Harry Tristram. But I^ouldn't tell.” 

A^puldnt you ? ” Cecily’s eyes sparkled in sudden 
approval, and she broke into a smile. ‘*^1 like you for 
that, she cried. ^ I wouldn’t have told either.” 

“ But now I ” Th^ Imp pouted disconsolately. “ Well, 

it’s not your fault, I suppose, and ” She walked up to 

Cecily and gave her a brief but friendly kiss. “ And you 
ne^n’t be so upset as all that about it. We’ll just talk 
over whist we’d better do.” ^ 

There was not much prospect of their talk affecting 
either the laws of England or the determination of Harry 
Tristram to qny appreciable extent. But the proposal 
seemed to comfort Cecily ; and the Imp rang the bell 
for tea. C^'ming back from this tjisk, she gave Cecily a 
critical glance. 

You’l\l0ok it anyhow, ’ she concluded with a reluctant 
smile. 

Meanwhile Iver and Neeld drove back to Blentmouth, 
Iver said nothing about his friend’s bygone treachery ; 
oddly enough it was not in the culprit’s mind either. 

“Now, Neeld, to break this news to Janie!” said Iver. 

Neeld nodded once again. 

But of course a situation quite other than they expected 
awaited them at Fairholme. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE NEW LIFE. 


“ haven’t mentioned it to the young man him- 

self? asked Lady Evenswood. 

“ Certainly not. IVe only seen him once, and then he 
didn’t talk of his own affairs. He takes the thing very 
well. He*s iost his ^position and he’s the Vero of the 
newspapers, and he bears both afflictions quite coolly. 
A lad of good balance, I think.” ,, 

Is he agreeable?” 

Hum, I’m not sure of that# No excess of modesty, 
I fancy.” 

‘‘ I suppose you mean he’s not shy ? All young men 
are conceited. I think I should like you to bring him to 
see me.” 

For forty years such an intimation from Lady Evens- 
rrood had enjoyed the rank of a conynand ; Lord South- 
end received it with proper obedience. ^ c 

“ The solution I spoke of has occurred to some of us,” 
he went on. “He’s poor now, but with thatrhe could 

maV^ a marriage. The case h very exceptional 

“ So is what you propose, Geprge.” 

“ Oh, there are precedents. I,t was done in the Betarsdale 
case.” , 

“There was a doubt there.” Lady Evenswocd knew 
all about the Bearsdale case ; though it was ancient 
history to l^outhtnd, she had danced wit i both the parties 
to it / . 
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“ Tj^e Hou^e was ygainst the marriage unanimously.” 
But he did not deny th| doubt 
" ’Syell, v^qt are you going to do ? ” shg^asked. 

“ It would be necessary to approach iMhey.” South- 
enc^poke with sbme appearance of timidity. Mr Disney 
was Prime Minister. “ And the truth is* none of us 
seemed to like the job. So John Fullcombe st^gested 
you.” 

''‘What brave men^you are!” Her face wrinkled 
humoriusly. ^ 

“ Well, he might bite* us, and he couldn’t bite you — 
not so hard anyhow.” 

“And you want me to ask for a higher rank 1 Tha*« 
wasn’t done in the Bearsdale case, nor in any other that 
I ever heard of.” , » 

“ We shouldn’t press that A barony would do. But 
if Disne\{ thought that urlder the very exceptional circum- 
stances a viscounty — ” 

“ I don’t see why you want it,” she persisted. The 
slight embarrassment in Southend’s manner stirred the 
old lady’s curiosity. “ It’s rather odd to reward a man 

for his mother’s . .There, I don’t say a word about 

Addie. I took her to her first ball, poor girl.” 

“ Disney used to know her as a girl.” 

. “If you’re rehiing on Robert pisney’s romantic 

meipories ”, But she stopped, adding after a pause, 

“ Well, one never knows. But again, why a viscounty?” 

Driven into a corner, but evidently rather ashamed of 
himself, Southend explained. • 

“ The viscounty would Be more convenient if a match 
came about between him §nd the girl.” 

. “What, the new Lady Tristram? Well, George, 
romane has taken possession of you to-day ! ” 

“ Not at all,” he protested indignantly, “ It’s the 
obviously sensifte way out.” ^ ^ 

“ Then they c.Vi do it without a viscounty.” 
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"Oh, no, not without something. There’s the past, 
you see.” 

" And a sponge is wanted ? And the bigger the sponge 
tl^e better ? And Tm to get my nose bitten off by asking 
Robert Disney for it ? And if by a miracle he said yes, 
for all I know somebody else might s^y no ! ” 

This dark reference to the Highest Quarters caused 
Southend to nod thoughtfully: they discussed the 
probable attitude — a theme too exalted to be more 
than mentioned here. “Anyhow the first thing is to 
sound Disney,” continued Southend. 

“ ril think about it after IVe seen the young man,” 
Lady Evenswood promised. “ Have you any reason to 
suppose he likes his cousin ? ” 

" None at all — except, of course, the way ho’s cleared 
out for her.” 

" Yielding gracefully to necessity, I suppose ? ” 

" Really, I doubt the necessity ; and, anyhow, the 
gracefulness needs some explanation in a case like this. 
Still I always fancied he was going to marry another 
girl, a daughter of a friend of mjne — Iver — you know 
who I mean ? ” 

" Oh, yes. Bring Harry Tristram to see me,” said she. 
"Good-bye, George. You’re looking very well.” 

And you’re logjdng very young.” . 

" Oh, I finished getting pld before you were forty.*,’ 

A thought struck Southend. " You might suggest the 
viscounty as contingent on the marriage.” 

" Lohan’t suggest anything fcll I’ve seen the boy — and 
I won’t "promise to then.” ^ , 

Later in the afternoon Southend dropped in at the 
Imperium, where to his surprise and pleasure he ^ound ■ 
Iver in the smoking-room. Asked how he came to be 
in town, Iver explained : 

" I really ifan away ffom the cackling^down at Blent- 
mouth. All our old ladies are talking fif een to the dozen 
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about liarry TristrarHi and Lady Tristram, and me, and 
my fJmily, and — well,^I daresay you’re in it by now, 
Southend !* There’s an old cat named Swinkerton, who 
is positively beyond human endurance ; she waylays me 
in tjie street. And Mrs Trumbler, the vicar’s wife, contes 
and talks about P^otidence to my poor wife every day. 
So I fled.^' 

“ Leaving your wife behind, I suppose ? ” 

"^‘Oh, she doesn’t mind Mrs Trumbler. But I do.” 

“Wgll, there’s a good deal of cackling up here too. 
But tell me about the new %irl.” Lord Southend did 
not appear to consider his own question “ cackling ” or 
as tending tp produce the same. 

I’ve only seen her once. She’s in absolute seclusion 
and lets npbody in except Mina Zabriska-r-a funny little 
foreign woman — You don’t know her.” 

** I know about her, I 'saw it in the paper. She had 
something to do with it ? ” 

Yes.” Iver passed jaway from that side of the subject 
immediately, ‘‘And she’s struck up a friendship with 
Cecily Gainsborough — Lady Tristram, I ought to say. 
I had a few words wifh the father. The poor old chap 
doesn’t know whether he’s on his head or his heels ; but 
as they’re of about equal Value, I should imagine, for 
thinking purposes.pt doesn’t much matter. Ah, heir’s 
Neejd. He came up with me.” * 

The advent of Neeld produced more discussion. Yet 
Southesd said nothing of the matter which he had 
brought to Lady EverjBwood’s attention. Discjjetion 
was necessary there. Be^ides^he wished to know how 
the land l^y as to Janie Iyer. On that subject his friend 
presOTved silence. 

“/^d the whole thing was actually in old Joe’s 
diaryn” exclaimed Southend. 

• Neeld, alwaj^ annoyed at the “Joe,” admitted that 
the main facts jaad been recorcfed in Mr tholderton’s 
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Journal, and that he himself hc^ known them when 
nobody else in England did — ^ave, of course, thfi con- 
spirators themselves. 

‘‘ And you kept it dark ? I didn*t know you were as 
d^ep as that, Neeld.*’ He looked at the old gcntlejpan 
with great amazement. 

‘‘ Neeld was in an exceedingly difficult position,*' said 
Iver, “ Fve come to see that” He paused, looking at 
Southend with an amused air. “ You introduced us* to 
one another,” he reminded him with a smile. ^ 

“ Bless my soul, so I cfid ! J'd forgotten. Well, it 
seems my fate too to be mixed up in the affair.” Just 
at present, however, he was assisting fate rather actively. 

“ It's everybody's. The Blent's on fire from Mingham 
to the sea.” ^ 

I've seen Harry Tristram.” 

“ Ah, how is he ? ” asked Neeld. 

** Never saw a young man more composed in all my 
life. And he couldn't be better s,ati^fied with himself if 
he'd turned out to be a duke.” 

“ We know Harry's airs,” Iver said, smiling indulgently. 
“ But there’s stuff in him.” A note of regret came into 
.his voice. “ He treated me very badly — I know Neeld 
won't admit it, but he did. Still I like him and I'd help 
hjpi if I could.” 

“ Well, he atoned for anything wrong by owning up 
in the end,” remarked Southend. 

“That wasn’t for my sake or for Well, it had, nothing 

to d^ with us. As far as wei.were concerned he'd be 
at Blent to-day. It was’ Cedly Gainsborough who did 

“Yes. I wonder ” ^ \ 

Iver rose decisively. “Look here, Southend, if /you're 
going to do exactly what all my friends and neighbours, 
beginning with Miss Swinkerton, are d^)ing, I shall go 
and write letters.” Wfth a nod he wallflpd into the next 
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room, lekving ^Teeld |.lone with his inquisitive friend. 
SouthSnd lost ‘no time. 

“ What*s »happened Jbout Janie Iver? There was 
some^alk-* — 

“^t’sall over/’^whispered Neeld with needless caution. 

“ He released her, jind she accepted the release.'* 

“ What, on the ground that ? ” 

“Really I don’t know any more. But it’s finally 
over ; you may depend upon that.” 

Southend lit a cig^r with a satisfied air. On the 
whole fie was glad to hejr thS news. 

“ Staying much longer in town ? ” he asked. 

“ No, I’m going down to Tver’s again in August.” 

“ You want to see the end of it ? Come, I know that’s 
it ! ” He Jaughed as he walked away. 

Meanwnile Harry Tristram, unconscious of the efforts 
which were being made to arrange his future, and paying 
as little ittention as he could to the buzz of gossip about 
his past, had settled down in quiet rooms and was look- 
ing at the world from ^ new point of view. He was in 
seclusion like his cousin ; the mourning they shared for 
Addie Tristram was sufficient excuse ; and he found his 
chief pleasure in wandering about the streets. The 
season was not over yet, anti he liked to go out about 
eight in the evening and watch the great city starting 
forth to enjoy itself. Then he could ftel its life in all 8ie 
rusl! and the ^gaiety of it. Somehow now he seemed 
more pjrt of it and more at home in it than when he 
used to run up for a fc^v days fitim his country home. 
Then Blent had been thecentre of his life, and ir? town 
he was b^t a stranger and a sojourner. Blent was gone ; 
and /London is home to*homeless men. There was a 
suggestion for him in the air of it, an impulse that was 
gradiKilly but strongly urging him to action, telling him 
tj^at he must^egin to do. For th^ moment he was 
notorious, but ^he talk and th^ staring wOuld be over 
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soon — the sooner the better, he ^dded most sincerely. 
Then he must do something if he wished still tc/'be, or 
ever again to be, anybody. Otnerwise he oould expect 
no more than to be pointed out now and then to the 
carious as the man who had once been Tristranrof l^lent 
and had ce^ed to be such in a puzzling manner. 

As he looked back, he seemed to himself to have lived 
hitherto on the banks of the river of life as well as of the 
river Blent ; there had been no need of swimming. 
But he was in the current now ; h'e must swim or sink. 
This idea took shape as fie watched the carriages, the 
lines of scampering hansoms, the crowds waiting at 
theatre doors. Every man and every vehicle, every 
dandy and every urchin, represented some effort, if 
it were only at one end of the scale to be niagnificent, 
at the other not to bS hungry. No such notions had 
been fostered by days spent on -the banks of the Blent. 
** What shall I do ? What shall T do ? The' question 
hummed in his brain as he walked^ about. There were 
such infinite varieties of things to do, such a multitude 
of people doing them. To some men this reflection 
brings despair or bewilderment ; ' to Harry (as indeed 
Lord Southend would have expected from his observa- 
tion of him) it was a titillating evidence of great 
opportunities, stirring his mind to a^busy consideration 
ot chances. Thifa then it seemed as though Blent 
might fall into the background, his loved Blent. Per- 
haps his not thinking of it had begun in wilfulness, 
or even in fear ; but' he {oun<}, the rule he had made 
far easier to keep than he hr.d ever expected. There 
had been a sort of release for his mind ; hft had not 
foreseen this as a possible re*sult of his great saidfice. 
He even felt rather richer; which seemed a strange 
paradox, till he reflected that the owners of Blent had 
seldom been able ^to lay hands readily ^n a fluid siyn 
of fifteen thousand pbunds, subject tp no claims for 
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houses to be repaired buildings to be maintained, 
cottage^ to be built, wa^es to be paid, and the dozen 
other ways fti which money disperses itself over the 
surface of a landed estate. He had fifteen thousand 
poun(Jp irf form as^good as cash. He was living moreT 
^ or less as he had osice meant to live in thia one par- 
ticular; he was living with a respectable if not a big 
cheque by him, ready for any emergency which might 
arisd?— an emergency not now of a danger to be warded 
off, but qf an opportunity to be seized. 

These new thoughts suked well with the visit which 
he paid to Lady Evenswood and gained fresh strength 
from it. His^pride and independence had made him 
hesitate about going. Southend, amazed yet half ad- 
miring, had i^een obliged to plead,^remindiPig him that 
it was not merely a woman nor merely a woman of 
rank who wished to make his acquaintance, but also 
a very old woman who had known his mother as a child. 
He further offered his»o\xn company, so that the inter- 
view might assume a less formal aspect. Harry declined 
the company but yielded to the plea. He was announced 
as Mr Tristram. He had just taken steps to obtain a 
Royal Licence to bear the name. Southend had chuckled 
again half admiringly over tha*t. 

Although the rooni was in deep shadow and very stil^ 
and tjje old white-haired lady the image of peace, for 
Harry there too the current ran strong. Though not 
great, shenhad known the great ; if she had not done the 
things, she had seen thent done ; lier talk reveal^ a 
matter-of-course knowledge^f secrets, a natural intimacy 
with the inaccessible. It ^^as like Harry to show no 
^gns c(f being impressed; but very shrewd eyes were 
upon hlpi, and his impassivity met with amused ap- 
proval lince it stopped short of inattention. She 
broke it down at%last by speaking of Addie Tristram. 

“ The most fascinating creature in the worlcf,” she said 
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" I knew her as a little girl. | I knew her up to the 
time of your birth almost, ^fter that 'she hardly left 
Blent, did she? At least she never carries to London. 
You travelled, I know.” 

Were you ever at Blent ? ” he asked. ^ 

“ No, Mr Tristram.” • r 

He frowned for a moment ; it was odd not to be able 
to ask people there, just too as he was awaking to 
the number of people there were in the world tt^orth 
asking. ‘ ^ 

“There never was anybodyiin the world like her, and 
there never will be,” Lady Evenswood went on. 

“ I used to think that ; but I was wrong.” The smile 
that Mina Zabriska knew came on his face. 

“ You were wrong ? Who*s like her thei\? ” 

“ Her successor. TMy cousin Cecily’s very like her.” 
Lady Evenswood was more struck by the way he 
spoke than by the meaning of what he said, ^he wanted 
to say “Bravo,” and to pat hjm^on the back; he had 
avoided so entirely any hesitation or affectation in 
naming his cousin — Addie Tristram’s successor who 
had superseded him. 

“ She talks and moves and sits and looks at you in the 
same way. I was amazed to see it” He had said not 
word of this to anybody since he left Blent Lgdy 
Evenswood, studying him very curiously, began to 
make conjectures about the history of the affair, also 
about what lay behind her visitor’s composed face ; 
th^re was a hint of^things suppressed in his voice. But 
he had the bridle on hunself again in a moment “ Very 
curious these likenesses are,” he ended with^a shrug. 

She decided that he was remarkable, for a bc^ of l\is 
age, bred in the country, astonishing. She h/ad heard 
her father describe Pitt at twenty-one and Byron at 
eighteen. Without making absurd iJtomparisons, there 
was, all tfte same, something of that, precocity of man- 
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hood here, something ^so of the arrogance that the 
great mftn had exhibited.^ She was very glad that she 
had sent for him. 

“ I cfon't want to be impertinent,” she said (she had 
not mgant^to makeieven this much apology), ‘‘ but perhapj^ 
an old woman mayjtell you that she is very gorry for — 
foV this turn in your fortunes, Mr Tristram.” 

“You’re very kind. It was all my own doing, you 
know. Nobody could have touched me.” 

“ But that would ha>fe meant ? ” she exclaimed, 

startled into candour. ** 

“ Oh, yes, I know. Still — ^but since things have turned 
out differently^ I needn’t trouble you with that.” 

She saw the truth, seeming to learn it from the set of 
his jaw. Sl^e enjoyed a man who was not afraid to defy 
things, and she had been heard to lament that everybody 
had a conscience now-a-days — nay, insisted on bringing 
it even into politics. She wanted to hear more — much 
more now — about his i^urjender, and recognised as a new 
tribute to Harry the fact that she could not question him. 
Immediately she conceived the idea of inviting him to 
dinner to meet Mr Disnfey ; but of course that must wait 
for a little while. 

“ Everything must seem rather strange to you ? ” she 
suggested. ^ ^ 

“ Yes, very,” he answered thoughtfully. “I’m begin- 
ning to think tliat some day Y shall look back on my 
boyhood avith downright incredulity. I shan’t seem to 
have been that boy in the ieast.” * ^ 

“ What are you going to df) in fhe meantime, to procure 
that feeling^ ” She was getting to the point she wished 
tp arrive at, but very cautiously. 

“ I dc^’t know yet. It’s hard to choose.” 

“ Yoif certainly won’t want for friends.” 

%Y es, that’s p!|asant, of course.” Ha seemed to hint, 
however, that he did not regard it as very usetul. 
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Oh, and serviceable too,” sl;^^ corrected him, with a 
nod of wise experience. “ Jobs are frowned at Aow, but 
many great men have started by means of tLem. Robert 
Disney himself came in for a pocket-borough.” 

' “Well, I really don^t know,” he repeated thoughtfully, 
but with no sign of anxiety or fretting. “ There’s lots of 
time, Lady Evenswood.” 

“ Not for me,” she said with all her graciousness. 

He smiled again, this time cordially, as he rose to 'take 
leave. But she detained him. 

“ You’re on friendly terms with your cousin, I suppose?” 

“ Certainly, if we meet. Of course I haven’t seen her 
since I left Blent. She’s there, you know.” 

“ Have you written to her ? ” 

“No. I think it’s best not to ask her to think of me 
just now.” 

She looked at him a moment, seeming to consider. 

“Perhaps,” she said at last. “But don’t over-do that. 
Don’t be cruel.” 

“ Cruel ? ” There was strong, surprise in his voice and 
on his face. 

“ Yes, cruel. Have you ever troubled to think what 
she may be feeling ? ” 

“ I don’t know that I ever have,” Harry admitted slowly. 
“ At first sight it looks as if I were the person who might 
be supposed to de feeling.” 

“ At first sight, yes. Is that always to be enough for 
you, Mr Tristram ? If so, I shan’t regret so much that I 
haven’t — lots of tim'e.” ^ 

He stood silent before hei-'for several seconds. 

“ Yes, I see. Perhaps. I daresay I can find out some- 
thing about it. After all, I’ve given some evidence qf 
consideration for her.” 

‘That makes it worse if you give none now. Good-bye.” 

“ It’s less than a fortnight since I fiojt met her. 3he 
won’t miss me much, "Lady Evenswood.” 
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“ Time's everything, ian’t -it ? Oh, you're not stupid ! 
Think i^over, Mr Tristraiji. Now good-bye. And don't 
conclucjp I shSn't think about you because it's only an 
hour since we met. We women are curious. When 
you'vQinotJiing betfer to do it'll pay you to study us." * 
• As Harry walked down from her house* in Green 
Street, his thoughts were divided between the new life 
' and that old one which she had raised again before his 
eyes %y her reference to Cecily. The balance was turned 
in favouj of Blent by the sight of a man who was 
associated in his mind with it — Sloyd, the house-agent 
who had let Merrion Lodge to Mina Zabriska. Sloyd 
was as smart ^s usual, but he was walking along in a 
dejected way, and his hat was unfashionably far back 
on his head.# He started when he saw Harry approach- 
ing him. 

“ Why, iljjs " he begafl, and stopped in evident hesi- 

tation. 

“Mr Tristram," said .Harry. “Glad to meet you, Mr 
Sloyd, though you won't* have any more rent to hand 
over to me." 

Sloyd began to murn\ur some ratlier flowery con- 
dolences. 

Harry cut him short in a peremptory but good-natured 
fasljion. ^ 

“ How's business with you ? " he asked? 

“Might be worse, Mr Tristram. I don't complain. 
We're a y^ung firm, and we don't command the oppor- 
tunities that others do." 11^ laughedT as he added, “ ^ou 
couldn't recommend me to a gentleman with ten thousand 
pounds to sgare, could you, Mr Tristram?" 

I know just the man. V^hat's it for ? " 

“ No, no. Principals only," said Sloyd with a shake of 
his head? 

“JJow does on^ become a principal then? I'll walk 
your way a bit” Harry lit a cigar ; Sloyd be<fame more 
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erect and amended the positidn of his hat ; he hoped 
that a good many people world recognise Harry. Yet 
social pride did not interfere with business'^warirv^ss. 

“ Are you in earnest, Mr Tristram ? It’s a safe thing.” 

^ ** Oh, no, it isn’t, or you wouldn’t ^oe hunting for ten 

thousand on the pavement of Berkeley Square.” 

“ I’ll trust you,” Sloyd declared. Harry nodded thanks, 
inwardly amused at the obvious effort which attended the 
concession. “If you don’t come in, you’ll not give it 
away ? ” Again Harry ijpdded. “ It’s a big chance, but 
we haven’t got the money to take it, and unless we can 
take it we shall have to sell our lights. It’s an option on 
land. I secured it, but it’s out in a week. Before then 
we must table twenty thousand. And ten cleans us out.” 

“ What’ll happen if you don’t?” 

“I must sell the option — rather than forfeit it, you 
know. I’ve an offer for it, bu‘t a starvation one.” 

“ Who from ? ” 

After a moment’s scrutiny Sloyd whispered a name of 
immense significance in such a connection : “ Iver.” 

“I should like to hear some more about this. It’s 
worth something, I expect, if Tver wants it. Shall I go 
with you to your office?” He hailed a passing cab. 

“ I’ve got the money,” he said, “ and I want to use it. 
vYou show me that this is a good t^ing, and in it goes.” 

An hour passed in the office of Sloyd, Sloyd, and 
Gurney. Harry Tristram came out whistling. He 
looked very pleased ; his step was alert ; he had found 
soirething to do, he had mad^ a beginning — good or bad. 
It looked good : that was Enough. He was no longer 
an idler or merely an onlooker. He had begun to take 
a hand in the game himself. He found an added, 
perhaps a boyish, pleasure in the fact that the affair was 
for the present to be a dead secret. He was against Iver 
too in a certain sen^e, and that was '^mother spice not 
from any ill-will, but because it would please him*^ 
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especially to show Iver that he could hold his own. It 
occurrecr to him that in of a success he would enjoy 
going ^nd telKing old Lady Evenswood about it He 
felt, as he said to himself, very jolly, careless and jolly, 
more §o tlian he femembered feeling for many months* 
►back. Suddenly anp idea struck him. Was ft in whole 
or in part because there was no longer anything to hide, 
because he need no longer be on the watch ? He gave 
this fflea a good deal of rather amused consideration, and 
came to J^e conclusion tJiat there might be something in 
it He went to the theatre that night, to the pit (where 
he would not be known), and enjoyed himself immensely. 

And Lady JSvenswood had made up her mind that 
she would find a way of seeing Mr Disney soon, and 
throw out a <pautious feeler. Everything woifld have to 
be done very carefully, especially i? the marriage with 
the cousin ^were to be madfe a feature of the case. But 
her resolve, although not altered, was hampered by a 
curious feeling to which her talk with Harry had given 
rise. There was now not only the very grave question 
wjtiether Robert Disney — to say nothing of Somebody 
Else — would entertain dig idea. There was another, a 
much less obvious one — ^whether Harry himself would 
welcome it. And a third — whether she herself would 
welcome it for him.-# However, when ^Southend nexj^ 
called jDn her, she^ professed her readiness to attack or at 
least to reconnoitre the task from which he and John 
Fullcomtfc and the rest had shrunk. ^ 

“Only,’* she said, “if I#^ere you, I should find^ut 
tolerably early — as soon as* we Know that there’s any 
chance at alt— what Mr Trist/am himself thinks about it.” 

. “ There’s only one thing he could think ! ” exclaimed 
Southend. 

“ Oh, ^ery well,” smiled Lady Evenswood. 

A long life haA taught her that^only«facts^ convince, 
•'and that they often fail. 



CHAPTER XVII 

RIVER SCENES AND BRIC-A-BRAC. 

T he blent was on fire indeed, and MinaZabriska 
occupied a position rich in importance, prolific of 
pleasure. Others, such as Iver and Miss S., might meet 
Mr Gainsborough as he took timid rambles * they could 
extort little beyond a dazed civility. Others again, such 
as Janie Iver and Bob Broadley, might comfort them- 
selves with the possession of a secret and the conviction 
that they too could produce a fair sensation when the 
appropriate (and respectable)- time arrived ; for the 
present they commanded no public interest. Others 
again, the Major notably, strove after importance by airs 
of previous knowledge and hints of undisclosed details. 
Even Mrs Trumbler made her cast, declaring that she 
,^ad always known (the aourcft of the information 
was left in obscurity) that pride such as, Harry Tristram's 
was the sure precursor of a fall. None of them could 
compete with Mina Zabriska. To her alone -the doors 
of J^lent were open ; she held exclusive right of access 
to its hidden mistress. The fact caused unmeasured 
indignation, the reason e.^jLcited unresting curiosity. 
This state of things ought to have made Mina vexy 
happy. What more could woman want ? 

One thing only, but that a necessity — somebody to 
talk to about k. Sjie had nobody, v Janie showed no 
desire to discuss Blent or anything or anybody con- 
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nected therewith, and wifti Janie out of the question there 
was nobody to whom loyority allowed her to talk. The 
Major, /or instance, was one of the enemy. She might 
pity him as an uncle — he was perplexed and surly 
because somehow tie never happened to meet Miss Iver 
now — but she could*not confide in him. Thefgossips of 
Blentmouth were beneath her lordly notice. She was 
bubbling over with undiscussed impressions. And now 
even^Mr Neeld had gon^ off on a visit to town ! 

Yet things needed talking ^out, hammering out, the 
light of another mind thrown upon them ; for they were 
very difficult. There was no need to take account of Mr 
Gainsborough as long as he could be kept in the library 
and out of the one curiosity-shop which was to be found 
in Blentmouth, he could not do himsf^f or the house much 
harm. He was still bewildered, but by no means un- 
happy, anej he talked cons*tantly of going back to town 
to see about everything— to-morrow. There was nothing 
to see about — the lawyers had done it all — and he was 
no more necessary or important in London than he was 
at Blent But Cecily’s case was another matter altogether, 
and it was about her that. Mina desired the enlightening 
contact of mind with mind, in order to canvass and ex- 
plain the incongruities of a behaviour which conformed 
to no rational or cons^^tentTtheory. ^ ^ 

CecUy had acquiesced in all the lawyers did, had 
signed papers at request, had allowed herself to be in- 
vested with the property, saluted with the title, enthroned 
in the fullest manner. So fer then sne had acceptcd/ier 
cousin’s sacrifice and the traftsformation of her own life. 
Yet through and in spite of jill this she maintained, even 
to the extreme of punctiliousness, the air of being a 
visitor at Blent. She was not exactly apologetic to the 
servant^ but she Ranked them profusely for any special 
personal service mey might perforp for^ier ; she made 
no changes in the order of the household ; when Mina — 
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always busy in her friend’s intere^c — suggested re-arrange- 
ment of furniture or of curios; Cecily’s manner'* implied 
that she was prepared to take no such liberfies in another 
man’s house. It would have been all very well-bred if 
Harry had put his house at her disposal for a fortnight 
Seeing that the place was her own and that she had 
accepted it as being her own, Mina declared that her 
conduct was little less than an absurdity. This assertion 
was limited to Mina’s own mind ; it had not been made 
to the offender herself. The fear she had felt of Harry 
threatened to spread to his successor ; she did not feel 
equal to a remonstrance. But she grew gradually into a 
state of extreme irritation and impatience. This pro- 
visional, this ostentatiously provisional, attitude could not 
be maintained permanently. Something must happen 
one way or the other. Now what was it to be? She 
could not pretend to guess. These Tristrams were odd 
folk. There was the same blood in Cecily as had run in 
Addie Tristram’s veins. On the other hand the Gains- 
boroughs seemed to have been ordinary. Was this period 
of indecision or of suspended action a time of struggle 
between the Tristram in Cecily Wd the Gainsborough? 
Mina, on the look-out for entertainment, had no doubt 
which of the two she wished to be victorious ; the Gains- 
|;>prough promised nothing, tire Trstram — well — effects! 
The strain made Mina excited, restless, and at times ex- 
ceedingly short with Major Duplay. 

The neighbourhood waited too, but for thfe end of 
Lacjv Tristram’s mourning, not of her indecision. As a 
result of much discussion, based on many rumours and 
an incredible number of aut|ientic reports, it was settled 
that at the end of six months Blent was to be thrown 
open, visitors received, and a big house-warming given. 
A new era was to begin. Splendour and respectability 
were to lie down together. Blent v^&s to pay a new 
homage to^ihe proprieties. Miss Swinkerton was strongly 
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of opinion that bygonfes should be allowed to be by- 
gones, %.nd was author a theory which found much 
acceptance afnong the villas — namely that Lady Tristram 
would consider any reference to her immediate prede- 
cessor a^ inconsiderate, indeed indelicate, and not sucR 
as might be expected* to proceed from lady-kke mouths. 
* “ We must remember that she’s a girl, my dear,” Miss 
S. observed to Mrs Trumbler. 

‘*She must know about it,” Mrs Trumbler suggested. 
‘‘But I ^aresay you’re right, Miss Swinkerton.” 

“If such a thing had haippetied in my family, I should 
consider myself personally affronted by any reference to 
the persons concerned.” 

“ The Vicar says he’s sadly afraid that the notions of 
the upper classes on such subjects are very lax.” 

“Not at all,” said Miss S. tartly. Really she needed 
no instruction from the Vicar. “ And as I say, my dear, 
she’s a gi^. The ball will mark a new departure. I said 
so to Madame Zabrisl^a and she quite agreed with me.” 

Mrs Trumbler frowned pensively. “ I suppose Madame 
Zabriska has been a widow some time ? ” she remarked. 

“ I have never inquired,” said Miss S. with an air of 
expecting applause for a rare discretion. 

“ I wonder what Mr Harry Vill do ! The Vicar says 
h^ must be terribly upset.^ ^ 

“ Oh, I never professed to understand that young man. 
All I know is that he’s going abroad.” 

“ Abroad ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear. I heard it in the* town, and Macjame 
Zabriska said she had no d^ubt^it was correct.” 

“ But sur^y Madame Zabrjska doesn’t correspond ?” 

^ “ I don’t know, my dear. I know what she said.” She 
looked at Mrs Trumbler and went on with emphasis; 
“ It doAn’t do to judge foreigners as we should judge our- 
selves. If I cortsponded with Mr Tristram it would be 
one thing ; if Madame ZaJjriska — and to be /ure she has 
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nobody to look after her ; that iSlajor is no better than 
any silly young* man — choo!i^s to do so, ft’s quite 
another. All I say is that, so far as Blent is con^'erned, 
there’s an end of Mr Tristram. Why, he hasn’t got a 
penny piece, my dear.” ^ 

** So I he5rd,” agreed Mrs Trumblei. “ I suppose they 
won’t let him starve.” 

‘‘ Oh, arrangements are made in such cases,” nodded 
Miss S. “But of course nothing is said about them. 
For my part I shall never, mention either Mr Tristram 
or the late Lady Tristram to hfer present ladyship.” 

Mrs Trumbler was silent for a while ; at last her mouth 
spoke the thoughts of her heart. 

“ I suppose she’ll be thinking of marrying soon. But 
I don’t know anybod^" in the neighbourhood-^ — ” 

“ My dear, she’ll have her house in town in the season. 
The only reason the late Lady Tristram didn’t do so was 

Well, you can see that for yourself, Mrs Trumbler ! ” 

“What must the Ivers think about it! What an 
escape 1 How providential ! ” " 

“Let us hope it’ll be a lesson to Janie. If I had 
allowed myself to think of position or wealth, I should 
have been married half a dozen times, Mrs Trumbler.” 

“ I daresay you would,” said faithful Mrs Trumbler. 
B:t this assent d^d not prevehi: her from remarking to 
the Vicar that Miss S. sometimes talked of things which 
no unmarried woman could be expected really to under- 
stand. 

It will be observed that the Imp had been alleviating 
the pangs of her own perplexity by a dexterous minister- 
ing to the delusions of others Not for the Wbrld would 
she have contradicted Miss S.’s assertions ; she would as 
sooij have thought of giving that lady a plain and un- 
varnished account of the late Monsieur Zabriska^s very 
ordinary and quite reputable life and c&ath. No doabt 
she was rignt. Both she and the neighbourhood had to 
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wait, and her efforts di 4 something to make the period 
more Ifcarable for both them. The only sufferer was 
poor Mr Gainsborough, who was driven from Blentmouth 
and tfle curiosity shop by the sheer terror of encountering 
ladi^ frt)m villae who told him all about what hfe 
daughter was going to do. , 

• The outbreak came, and in a fashion as Tristramesque 
as Mina could desire, for all that the harbinger of it was 
frightened little Mr Gainsborough, more frightened still. 
He ca^e up the hill ‘one evening about six, praying 
Mina’s immediate presence 'ht Blent. Something had 
happened, he explained, as they walked down. Cecily 
had had a letter — from somebody in London. No, not 
Harry. She must see Mina at once. That was all he 
knew, except that his daughter was perturbed,and excited. 
His manner protested against the'whole thing with a 
mild despair. • 

“Quick, quick!” cried the Imp, almost making him 
run to keep up with her, impatient strides. 

Cecily was in her room — the room that had been 
Addie Tristram’s. 

“ You’ve moved in here ! ” was Mina’s first exclama- 
tion. 

“ Yes ; the housekeeper said I must, so I did. But ” 

S)ie glanced up for, a nsoment at Addie’s picture and 
broke off. Then she held up a letter *which she hacTin 
her hand. “ Do* you know anything of Lord Southend ? " 
she asked. 

“ I’ve heard Mr Iver ^nd Mr Neeld speak of him. 
That’s all.” • * * 

“ He writes to say he knew Lady Tristram and — and 
,Harry, and hopes he’ll know me soon.” 

“ That’s very friendly.” Mina thought, but did not add, 
that i 5 was rather unimportant. 

“ Yes, but it’^laore than that Don’tyou see ? It’s an 
opening.” She looked at her frfend, impallient at her 
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want of comprehension. ‘‘It iftakes it possible to do 
something. I can begin now.”e ^ 

“ Begin what ? ” Mina was enjoying her dwn bejg^rilder- 
ment keenly. 

^ “ How long did you think I could Ltand it ? Pm not 
made of — of — of soap ! You know Harry I You liked 
him, didn't you? And you knew Lady Tristram ! Pve 
slept in this room two nights and ” 

“ You haven't seen a ghost ? " 

“Ghost! Oh, don't be silly. I've lain her^, awake, 
looking at that picture. And it's looked at me — at 
least it seemed to. ‘ What are you doing here ? ' That's 
what it's been saying. ‘What are you doing here?' 
No, I'm not mad. That's what I was saying myself. 
But the picture seemed to say it.” 

There was a most satisfactory absence of Gainsborough 
about all this. 

“ Then I go into the Long Gallery 1 It's no better 
there ! ” Her hands were flung .ou^ despairingly. 

“ You seemed to have settled down so well,” murmured 
Mina. 

“Settled dpwn! What was there to do? Oh, you 
know I hadn't 1 I can't bear it, Mina, and I won't. Isn't 
it hard ? I should have loved it all so, if it had been 
really mine, if it had come to n.e properly. And now-y- 
it's worse than nothing 1 ” She sat back in her chair, with 
her face set in a desperate unhappiness. 

“ It is yours ; it did come to you properly,” Mina pro- 
tested. Her sympathy tended always towards the 
person she was with, her sensitive mind responding to 
the immediate appeal. She thought more of Cecily now 
than of Harry, who was somewhere — vaguely somewhere 
— in London. 

“ Vou say that ? ” cried Cecily angrily,^ “ You, Harry's 
friend! You, who fought and lied — J^s, lied for him. 
Why did yiu do all that if you, think it's properly mine ? 
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How can I face that picture and say it's mine ? It's a 
detestafcle injustice. Ah^and I did — I did love it so.” 

‘‘Well, I cfon't see what you're to do. You can't give 
it bacl? to Mr Tristram. At least I shouldn't like to 
prop(jpe that to hjm, and I'm sure he wouldn't take it 
Why, he couldn't, f ecily ! '' ^ 

• Cecily rose and walked restlessly to the window. 

“No, no, no,” she said fretfully. She turned abruptly 
rouwd to Mina. “ Lord Southend says he'd be glad to 
make acquaintance ^nd have a talk.” 

“ Ask him down here 

“ Ask him here ? I'm not going to ask people to stay 
here.” 

“ I think tfiat's rather absurd.” Mina had needed to 
summon up courage for this remark. 

“ And he says There, look at this letter. He says 

he's seen Harry and hopes to be able to do something 
for him. * What does Jhe mean by that ? ” She came 
back towards Mina. “ There must be something possible 
if he says that.” 

“ He can't mean anything about — about Blent. He 
means ” • 

“ I must find out whit he means. I must see him. 
The letter came when I was just desperate. Father and 
I ^sitting down here^togfther day after day! As if — I 

As if ! ” She paused and struggled^ for self-contrt)l. 

“There, I'm gcfing to be quite calm and reasonable 
about iV’ she ended. 

Mina had her doubts about that — and would have 

ijf 

been sorry not to have them.* The interest tha? had 
threatenec^ to vanish from her life v/ith Addie Tristram's 
death and Harry's departure was revived. She sat 
looking at the agitated girl in a pleasant suspense. 
Cecilyttook up Southend's letter again and smoothed 
it thoughtfully. 5 |“ What should you think Harry must 
feel about me?” she asked, with® a nearer approach to 
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the calm which she had promffcd; bul it seemed^ the 
qiliet pf despair. ^ ^ 

* Here Mina had her theory ready and advanced it with 

confidence. ^ 

# I expect he hates you. You see Ijp did what l^e did 
in a moment of excitement : he must-have been wrought 
up by something— something quite unusual with him. 
You brought it about somehow.” 

“Yes, I know I did. Do you suppose I haren’t 
thought about that?” « 

“There’s sure to have keeq^a reaction,” purged the 
sage Imp. “ He’ll have got back to his ordinary state 
of mind, and in that he loved Blent above everything. 
And the more he loves Blent, and the soifi'ier he is for 
having given it up, the less he’ll like you, of course.” 

“ You think he’s s^rry ? ” * 

" When I Ve done anything qn an impulse like that, Fm 
always sorry.” Mina spoke from a tolerably Marge ex- 
perience of impulses and their results ; a very recent 
example had been the impulse of temper which made her 
drop hints to the Major about Harry’s right to be 
Tristram of Blent ^ 

“Yes, then he would hate 'me,” Cecily concluded. 

“ And how she’d hate me!” she cried the next instant, 
pointing at Addie Tristram’s picture. 

"•About that aMeast there was no^doubt in Mina’s mind. 
She nodded emphatically. ^ ** 

“ I’ve done what she spent her life trying to prevent ! 
I’ve made everybody talk about her again! Mina, I 
feel Sfs if I’d thrown mud at^, fier, as if I’d reviled her. 
And she can’t know how I would have loved her ! ” 

“ I remember her when sHb thought her husband was 
dead and that she could be married all right to Captain 
Fitzhubert and — and that it would be all rigljt, you 
know.” ^ 

“What di^ she say?’^ Cecily’s eyes were on the picture. 
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*'She cried out — ‘ Tllink of the difference it makes — 
thecttoimous difference ! * I didn’t know what she meant 
then> but I# remember now she looked and how she 
spoke.*^ 

‘‘ in the egd there is — no difference ! Yes, she’d 
hate me. And so^nuist Harry.” She turi^d to Mina. 
“•It’s terribly unfair, isn’t it, terribly ? She’d have liked 
me, I think, and I’d got to be such good friends with him. 
I’d «ome to think he’d ask us down now and then — about 
once a year perhaps, it would have been something to 
look forward to all the ;^eaa It would have made life 
quite different, quite good enough, you know. I should 
have been so content and so happy with that. Oh, it’s 
terribly unfair! Why do people do things that — that 
bring about things like this ? ” ^ 

“Poor Lady Tristram,” sighed IvHna, glancing at the 
beautiful cause of the terrible unfairness. “ She was like 
that, you^ee,” she add^d. 

“ Yes, I know that. But it oughtn’t to count against 
other people so. Yes* if’s terribly unfair.” 

These criticisms on the order of the world, whether 
well-founded or not (to Mina they seemed to possess 
much plausibility), did not advance matters. A silence 
fell between the two, and Cecily walked again to the 
window. The sun was getting on Blent, and it glowed 
iri a soft beauty. 

“ To think that I should be* here, and have this, and 
yet be «very very unhappy I ” murmured the girl softly. 
She faced round suddenly^ “ Mina, 4 ’m going to London. 
Now — to-night. There’s a^traift at eight.” ^ 

The Imp sat up straight and stared. 

“ I shall wire to our house ; the maid’s there, and 
she’ll have things ready.” 

“ WJiat are you going to town for ? ” 

“To see thisJLord Southend. You must come with 
ijie. 
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** I ? Oh, I can’t possibly. Aftd your father-^s — ? ” 

“ He must stay here. You mvst come. Run b&ck and 
pack a bag ; you won’t want much. I shalFgo just as I 
am.” With a gesture she indicated the plain blac^ frock 
Aie wore. “Oh, I can’t be bothered with *5pacicing! 
What does that matter ? I’ll call for %you in the carriage 
at seven. We mustn’t miss the train.” 

Mina gasped. This was Tristram indeed; the wild 
resolve was announced in tones calmer than any'^hat 
Cecily had achieved during the Interview. Ming began 
to think that all the famil3)^must have this way of being 
peculiar in ordinary things, but quite at home when there 
was an opportunity of doing anything unusiial. 

“ I just feel I must go. If anything’s done at all, it’ll 
be done in London, not here.” 

“ How long do y<^ mean to stay ? ” 

“ I can’t possibly tell. Till smnething’s done. Go now, 
Mina, or you’ll be late.” • 

“Oh, I’m not coming. Th.e whole thing’s absurd. 
What can you do ? And, anyhow, it’s not my business.” 

“ Very well. I shall go alone. Only I thought you 
were interested in Harry and— and I thought you were 
my friend.” She threw herself into a chair ; she was in 
Addie Tristram’s attitude." “But I suppose I haven’t 
gqt any friends,” she concluded, ,not in a distressed 
fashion, but with a pensive submissive little smile. 

“ You’re perfectly adorable,” cried Mina, running across 
to her. “ And I’ll go with you to Jericho, if yfiu like.” 
She^.aught Cecily’s ''hands in ^ers and kissed her cheek. 

The scene was transformed in an instant; that also 
was the Tristram way. Cecily sprang up laughing gaily, 
even dancing a step or two, as she wrung Mina’s hands., 
“ Hurrah ! Marcho^is ! En Avantl ” she cried. “ Oh, 
we’ll do something, Mina ! Don’t you hate sitting still ? ” 
“ Cecily, are you — ye you in love wila Harry ? ” ^ 

“Oh, I Iftope not, I hope not,” she laughed softly.^ 
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“Because he must hatl me so. And are you, Mina? 
Oh, I Hbpe not that too !t Come, to London ! To seek 
. our fo|;tunes*in London ! Oh, you tiresome old Blent, 
how glad Tam to leave you ! ” 

« Bwt /our father ” » 

“ We'll do things cfuite nicely, Mina dear^ We won't 
<listress father. We'll leave a note for him. Mina, I'm 
sure Addie Tristram used just to leave a note whenever 
she ran away ! We’ll sleep in London to-night ! ” 
Sud(^nly Mina understood better why Harry had 
surrendered Blent, and untief^tood too, as her mind flew 
back, why Addie Tristram had made men do what they 
had done. She was carried away by this sudden flood 
of enraptured resolution, of a resolve that seemed like an 
inspiration ,^f delight in the unreasonable, of gay defiance 
to the limits of the possible. 

Oh, Y^s, you tiresome old Blent ! " cried Cecily, 
shaking her fair hair towards the open window. ‘‘ How 
could a girl think she,* was going to live on river scenes 
and bric-a-brac?" Sho laughed in airy scorn. “You 
must grow more amusing if I'm to come back to you ! ” 
she threatened. 

River scenes and bric-a-brac ! Mina was surprised that 
Blent did not on the instant punish the blasphemy by a 
revengeful earthquake oi-»an overwhelming flood. Cec|ly 
caught her by the arm, a burlesque apprehension screw- 
ing her face up into a fantastically ugly mask, 

“ It was the Gainsborough in me ! ” she whispered, 
“ Gainsboroughs can livCfc^on curiosi But I can't, ^ina, 
I can't. I'm a Tristram, n®t a Gainsborough. No more 
could Har?y in the end, nc^more could Harry ! " 

, Mina was panting ; she had danced and she had 
wondg^ed ; she was on the tip of the excitement with 
which Cecily h^ infected her. 

“ But what afl we going to d^ ? ” she cried in a last 
■protest of commonjsense# 
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“ Oh, I don't know, but somethmg — something — ^some- 
thing,” was the not very cotnamon - sense an^er she 
received. 

It was not the moment for common-sense.* Mina 
scorned the thing and flung it from her. She Would have 
none of it-rshe who stood between beautiful Addie there 
on the wall and laughing Cecily here in the window, feeling 
by a strange and welcome illusion that though there were 
two visible shapes, there was but one heart, one sp?fit in 
the two. Almost it seemed as chough Addie had risen 
to life again, once more to chc.rm and to defy the world. 
An inexplicable impulse made her exclaim : 

“ Were you like this before you came to Blent ? ” 

A sudden quiet fell on Cecily. She paused before she 
answered : a 

‘‘ No, not till I came to Blent” With a laugh she fell 
on her knees. “ Please forgive me what I said about the 
river and the bric-a-brac, dear darling Blent ! ” 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CONSPIRATORS AND A CRUX. 

L ord SOUTHEND vras^evoted to his wife — a state 
of feeling natural often, creditable always. Yet the 
reason people gave for it — and gave with something like 
an explicit sanction from him — was not a very exalted 
one. Susaiyia made him so exceedingly comfortable. 
She was born to manage an hotel and cause it to pay 
fifteen pej cent. Being ■'a person — not of social im- 
portance, nothing could make her that — but of social 
rank, she was forced tp restrict her genius to a couple 
of private houses. The result was like the light of the 
lamps in the heroine’s boudoir, a soft brilliancy : in 
whose glamour Susanna’s plain face and limited intel- 
lectual interests were lost to view. She was also a 
particularly good woman ; but her husband knew better 
than to talk about that.-^ ^ 

Beljold him after the most perfect of lunches, his arm- 
chair in exactly the right spot, his papers by him, his 
cigars to his hand (even these Susanna understood), a 
sense of peace in his he^rt, and ih his head a jnild 
wonder that anybody was ^discontented with the world. 
In this condition he intended to spend at least a 
cpuple of hours ; after which Susanna would drive him 
gently once round the Park, take him to the House of 
Lords, vait twenty minutes, and then land him at the 
Imperium. Hem a cigar and tocjjc up Economist ; 
■it^as not the moment for. anything exciting./ 


231 
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" A lady to see you, my lord— on important business." 

Excessive comfort is enerv-'ting. After a bfief and 
futile resistance he found Mina Zabriska m the room, 
and himself regarding her with mingled consternation 
and amusement. Relics of excitement hung ftboi^t the 
Imp, but thfiy were converted to business purposes. She 
came as an agent. The name of her principal awolce 
Southend’s immediate interest. 

“ She’s come up to London ? ” he exclaimed. ^ 

“ Yes, both of us. We’re at their old home.” 

Southend discovered \m piK:e-nez and studied her thin 
mobile little face. 

“ And what have you come up for ? ” he psked after a 
pause. 

Mina shrugged her shoulders. “Just to^ see what’s 
going on,” she said. “ I daresay you wonder what I’ve 
got to do with it ? ” His manner seemed to assent, and 
she indicated her position briefly. 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it? You knew the late Lady Tris- 
tram. And you knew ” Again he regarded her 

thoughtfully. “ I hope Lady Tristram — the new one — 
is well ? ” 

There was the sound of a whispered consultation out- 
side the door ; it drew Mina’s eyes in that direction. 

“That’s all right,” he smi!"-*. “It’s only my wife 
scolding the butier for having let you in. This is my 
time for rest.” 

“Rest!” exclaimed Mina rather scornfully. “You 
wrote to Cecily as if you could do something.” 

“ 1 hat was rash of me. What do you want done ? 
I’ve heard about you from Iver, you know.” 

“Oh, the Ivers have nothing to do with this. It’s 
just between Cecily and Mr Tristram.” 

“ And you and me, apparently.” a 

“What was your idea when you i.^rote? I made 
Cecily let n^e come and see ygu because it sounded' 
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if ySu had an idea.” lAie had no idea, it was clear that 
contempt awaited him. • 

“ I wanted^to be friendly. But as for doing anything 
— well, ^at* hardly depends on me.” 

" Bgt tHings canit go on as they are, you know,” sh^ 
I said brusquely. • • • 

Unhappily, as I understand the law ” 

“ Oh, I understand the law too — and very silly it is. 
I sujIjDOse it can’t be changed ? ” 

Goo^ gracious, rfty dear Madame Zabriska ! 
Changed ! ” And on this^ pbint too ! Nolumus leges 

Angliae He just stopped himself from the quotation. 

“What are^Acts of Parliament for?” Mina demanded. 
“ Absolutely out of the question,” he laughed. “ Even 
if everybody^ consented, absolutely.” • 

“ And Harry Tristram wouldn’t consent, you mean? ” 
“Well, could any man ?*^’ 

Mina looked round the room with a discontented air ; 
there is such a lamentajple gulf between feeling that some- 
thing must be done and discovering what it is. 

“ I don’t say positively that nothing can be done,” he 
resumed after a moment, dangling his glass and looking 
at her covertly. “ Are you at leisure this afternoon ? ” 

“ If you’ve got anything to suggest.” Mina had grown 
distrustful of his intei^igsAce, and her tone showed it. 

“ I J:hought you might like to come and see a friend of 
mine, who is kind enough to be*interested in Harry Tris- 
tram.” *He added, with the consciousness of naming an 
important person, “ I meaj) Lady EVcnswood.” 

, “ Who’s she ? ” asked the Imp curtly. 

^ To do them justice, Englishmen seldom forget that 
aUowances must be made for foreigners. Lord Southend 
explained gravely and patiently. 

“ W^l, let’s go,” said Mina indifferently. “ Not that it 
seems much use,^her manner adde^. :> 

Excuse me a n^pment,” said he, and he jirent out to 



“Well, that’s Tristram all over,” sighed Lady Evens- 
wood at the end. , 

“ Yes, isn’t it ? ” cried Mina, emboldened by a sympathy 
that spoke her own thought. “ She hates to, feel she’s 
taken everything away from him. But Lord Southend 
says he can’t have it back.” 

“Oh, no, no, my dear. Still ” She glanced at 

Southend, doubtful whether to mention their scheme. 

He shook his head slightly. . 

“ I daresay Lady Tristram was momentarily excited,” 
he remarked to Mina, “and I think too that she ex- 
aggerates what;^Harry feels. Aa' far as I’ve seen him, 
he’s by no means miserable.” 

“Well, she is anyhow,” said Mina. “And you won’t 
convince her that he isn’t.” She turned to Lady Evens- 
woo(^ “ Is there nofhin^ to be done? You see it’s all 
being wasted.” 

“ All being wasted ? ” 

“Yes, Blent and all of it. He can’t have it; and a.s 
things are now she can’t enjoy it.” 

“Very perverse, very perverse, certamly,” muirmured 
Southend, frowning-valthough he was rather amu^d 
too. \ • r 
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“With an obvious solution,” said Lady Evenswood, 
“ if onl/we Uved in the rCalms of romance.” 

h^ve suggested a magician,” put in Southend. 
"Though he doesn^t look much like one,” he added with 
a laugh. • * 

' ^ Mina did not uifderstand his remark, but ’•she caught 
Lady Evenswood’s meaning. 

' " Yes,” she said, " but Harry wouldn't do that either.” 

" I?e doesn't like his cousin ? ” 

" I think so.” She smiled as she added, “ And 
even if he didn't that mighthit matter.” 

The other two exchanged glances as they listened 
Mina, inspired by a subject that never failed to rouse her, 
gained courage. 

"Any more than it mattered with Miss'Iver,” she 
pursued. " And he might just as likely have given Blent 
to Cecily Jn that way as in the way he actually did — if 
she’d wanted it very ihuch and — and it had been a 
splendid thing for him -to* do.” 

Lady Evenswood nodded gently. Southend raised 
his brows in a sort of protest against this relentless 
analysis. 

" Because that sort of thing would have appealed to 
him. But he'd never take it from her ; he wouldn't even 
if*he was in love with irer.''' She address^ Lady Even^s- 
wood especially., "You understand that?” she asked. 
"He wouldn't be indebted to her. He'd hate her for 
that.” 

" Not very amiable,” cois^mented Southend. » 

"Amiable? No!” Amiability seemed at a discount 
with the In?p. • 

You know him very well, my dear ? ” 

"Ye$^ I — I came to.” Mina paused, and suddenly 
blushed i at the remembrance of an idea that had once 
bcesi suggested ft her by Major Duplay. •" And I’m very 
lonS of her,” she adc|ed. • 
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“In the deadlock,” said Southend, “I think you'll 
have to try my prescription, Lkdy Evenswood.” 

“ You think that would be of use ? ” f- 

^ "It would pacify this pride of Mastej- Harry’s 
perhaps.” " ® 

Mina looked from one to the other; 

" Do you mean there’s anything possible ? ” she asked. 

“ My dear, you’re a very good friend.” ^ 

“ I’m not very happy. I don’t know what in the 

world Cecily will do. An^yet ” Mina struggled with 

her rival impulses of kindness and curiosity. “ It’s all 
awfully interesting,” she concluded, breaking into a smile 
she could not resist. 

"That’s the only excuse for all of us, I suppose,” 
sighed Lady Evenwwood. ' 

"Not that I like the boy particularly,” added 
Southend. 

“Is there anything ?” asked Mina. The appeal was 
to the lady, not to Southend. But he answered chaff- 
ingly : 

“ Possibly — ^just possibly — the resources of the Con- 
stitution ” 

The bell of the front-.door sounded audibly in the 
morning-room in which they were. 

'‘^“I daresay-.ihat’s Robert,”*^retnarked Lady Everls- 
wood. “ He said he might call.” 

“Oh, by Jove!” exclaimed Southend with ^ a laugh 
that sounded a trifle uneasy. 

"Hie door opened, and a pftan came in unannounced. 
He was of middle height, with large features, thick 
coarse hair, and a rather ragged beard ; hil arms were 
long and bis hands large. 

“How are you. Cousin Sylvia?” he said, crossing to 
Lady Evenswood, who gave him her hagd witholiit rising. 
“ How are yout Southend ? ” He turned back to Lady 
Evensi^oodK “ I thought you wereliilone.” 
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He spoke in brusque tones, and he looked at Mina as 
if he did no^^know what she might be doing there. His 
appearance seemed vaguely familiar to her. 

"We ?>re holding a little conference, Robert. Thij 
young lady is very interested in Harry Tristram and his 
^ain Come now, you remember about it! Madame 
Zabriska, this is Mr Disney ” 

" lyir Disney 1 ” The Imp gasped. “ You mean ? ** 

The other two smiled. Mr Disney scowled a little. 
Obvioiftily he had hoped t^ ^nd his relative alone. 

"Madame Zabriska met Addle Tristram years ago at 
Heidelberg, Robert; and she’s been staying down at 
Blent — at Merrion Lodge, didn’t you say, my dear ? ” 

Mr Disney had sat down. 

" Well, what’s the young fellow like ? ” he asked. 

" Oh, I — I — don’t know ” murmured the Imp in forlorn 
shyness. •‘‘This man was — was actually — the — the Prime 
Minister I Matters would have been rather better if he 
had consented to look'just a little like it. As it was, her 
head was in a whirl. Lady Evenswood called him 
"Robert’* too! Nothing about Lady Evenswood had 
impressed her as much as that, not even the early ac- 
quaintance with Addie Tristram. 

"Well then, what’s the girl like?” asked Disney. 

* " Robert, don’t frigliten Madame ZabHbka.” * 

"Frighten her ? What do you mean ? ” 

" Oh, tell him what I mean, George,” laughed Lady 
Evenswood, turning to Southend. Mr Disney seemed 
genuinely resentful at th?^ idea that he might frighten 
anybody. 

‘‘ Are you a member of tHe conference too, Southend ? ” 
""Well, yes, I — I’m interested in the family. He 
telegraphed a glance of caution to the old lady, he 
meant \o con^jgy that the present was not a happy 
^jjtjjfnent to broach the matter that was in their minds. 
"I’m sorry I iiiterrupted. Can you ^ve ,me five 
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minutes in another room, Cousin Sylvia ? ” He rose and 
waited for her. 

‘‘Oh, but can’t you do anything ? ” blurted out the Imp 
suddenly. 

“ Eh? ” His eyes under their heavy brows were' fixed 
on her now? There was a deep-lying twinkle in theru, 
although he still frowned ferociously. “ Do what ? ” 

“ Why, something for — for Harry Tristram ? ” 

He looked round at each of them. The twinkle was 
gone ; the frown was not. 

Oh, was that the coniference ? ” he asked slowly. 
“Well, what has the conference decided?” It was 
Mina whom he questioned, for which Southend at least 
was profoundly thankful. “ He’d have bitten my head 
off, if the women hadn’t been there,” he confided to Iver 
afterwards. 

Mr Disney slowly sat down again. Mina d*d not per- 
ceive the significance of this action, but Lady Evenswood 
did. - - 

“ It’s such an extraordinary case, Robert. So very ex- 
ceptional ! Poor Addie Tristram! You remember her?” 

“Yes, I remember Addie Tristram,” he muttered — 
“growled,” Mina described it afterwards. “Well, what 
do you want?” he asked. 

‘ Lady EveiiL 'ood was a wonimf*of tact. 

“ Really,” she said, “ it can’t be done in this way, of 
course. If anything is to come before you, it mpst come 
before you regularly. I know that, Robert.” 

The Imp had no tact 

“Oh, no,” she cried. “Do listen now, Mr Disney. 
Do promise to help us now 1 

Tact is not always the best thing in the world. 

“ If you’ll tell me in two words, I’ll listen,” raid Mr 
Disney. ^ ^ « 

“I — I can’f do tiiat. In two words ? Oh, tbut 
please-^ — 
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fte had turned away from her to Southend. 

" No*V then, Southend^ ” 

Lord ScHithend felt that he must be courageous. 
After the women were there. 

“ In two wordsf Literally ? ” ^ 

Disney nodded, .smiling grimly at Mina's clasped 
hands and imploring face. 

“ Literally — if you can.” There was a gratuitous im- 
plication that Southend and the rest of the world were 
apt to^e loquacious. * 

“ Well, then,” said Soutiiz^id, “ I will. What we want 
is— — ” After one glance at Lady Evenswood, he got it 
out. “ What we want is — a viscounty.” 

For a moment Mr Disney sat still. Then again he 
rose slowly^ ^ 

“ Have I tumbled into Bedlam ? ” he asked. 

‘'It was done in the Bearsdale case,” suggested Lady 
Evenswood. “ Of couise there was a doubt there ” 

" Anyhow a barony, — ^.but a viscounty would be more 
convenient,” murmured Southend. 

Mina was puzzled. These mysteries were beyond her. 
She had never heard of the Bearsdale case, and she did 
not understand why — in certain circumstances — a vis- 
county would be more convenient. But she knew that 
something was being-rrged which might meet the 
culty, and she kept eager eyes^ on Mr f^sney. Perhaps 
she would have done that anyhow ; men who rule heads 
and heWs can surely draw eyes also. Y et at the moment 
he was not inspiring. He listenecT with a smile (jjiras it 
not rather a grin ?) of sardonic ridicule. 

“You fliade me speaks you know,” said Southend. 
“I’d rather have waited till we got the thing into 
shape^’ 

“ Agd I sho^ like you to see the boy, Robert.” 

“ Bedlam ! " %id Mr Disney lyith savage conviction, 
talk to you alfjout what I came to say^another day. 



door. She |urned to her companion^, her face aghast, 
her lips quivering, her eyes dim. The magician had come 
and gone and worked no spell ; her disappoiniment was 
very bitter. 

To her amazement Southend was radiant and Lady 
Evenswood wore an air of'^griatified contentment. She 
stared at them. 

“ It went off better than I expected,'* said he. 

“ It must be one of Robert's good days," said she. 

“But — but " gasped the Imp. 

“ He was very civil for him. He must mean to think 
about it, about something of the sort anyhow," Southend 
explained. “ I shouldn't wonder if it had been in his 
mind," he added to Lady Evens]^ood. 

“ Neither should I. At any rate he took it splendidly. 
I almost wish we'd spoken of the marriage." 

“ Couldn't you write to him ? " 

“ He wouldn’t read it, George." 

“ Telegraph then ! " 

“It would really be worth tryi;?g; — considering how he 
tooK it.” Lady iivenswood did not seem able to get over 
the Prime Minister’s extraordinary affability. 

“Well, if he treats you like that — great people like 
you — and you’re pleased, thank goodness I never met 
him ^lone ! ” Mina was not S5hy with them any more ; 
she had suffered worse. , 

They glanced at one another. 

“It was you, my dear. He’d have been more difficult 
with us,” said Lady Evenswood. 

“You interested hinji^” Southend assufe^d her. 

“ Yes, if aijiything's been done, you're done it'* 
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They seemed quite s^cere. That feeling of being on 
her head instead of her els came over Mina again. 

“ I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he sent for Harry.” 

“ No,^or if he arranged to meet Cecily Gainsborough 
•Cejily Tristram, I mean.” » 

' “ I thought he Jooked — well, as if he was hit — when 
jfou mentioned Addie.” 

“ Oh, there’s really no telling with Robert. It went off 
verynvell indeed. What a lucky thing he came 1 ” 

Still bewildered, Minit began, all the same, to assimilate 
this atmosphere of contentment and congratulation. 

" Do you really think I — I had anything to do with 
it ? ” she asked, a new pride swelling ip her heart. 

“ Yes, yes, you attracted his attention.” 

“ He was amused at you, my dear,” , 

“Then f’m glad.” She meant that her sufferings 
would perhaps not go un recompensed. 

“You*must bring Lady Tristram to see me,” said 
Lady Evenswood. 

“ Cecily ? Oh — well,,ril try.” 

Lady Evenswood smiled and Southend laughed out- 
right. It was not quite the way in which Lady Evens- 
wood’s invitations were generally received. But neither 
of them liked Mina less. * 

It was something to go back to the tin / house betvteen 
the king’s and f^ulham Road with the record of such ad- 
ventutes as these. Cecily was there, languid and weary ; 
she had spent the whole day in that hammock in the 
strip of garden in whi?h#Sloyd had found her*once. 
Despond^cy had succeeded to her excitement — this was 
all quite in the Tristram way — and she had expected no 
’fruit from Mina’s expedition. But Mina came home, not 
inde^ with anything very definite, yet laden with a 
whole* pack of«fossibilities. She put that point about 
(Hi viscounty, which puzzled hef, first* of all It alone 
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was- enough to fire Cecily to animation. Then she ‘led ’ 
up, through Lady Evenswood; to Mr Disney himself, 
confessing however that she took the encouragement 
which that great man had given on faith from’ those who 
knew him better than she did. Her' own impression 
would have,.been that he meant to dismiss the whole 
thing as impossible nonsense. 

“ Still I can't help thinking weVe done something,” she 
ended in triumph. 

** Mina, are you working for hiSn or for me ? ” 

This question faced Mina v.*hh a latent problem which 
she had hitherto avoided. And now she could not solve 
it. For some time back she had been familiarised with the 
fact that her life was dull when Harry Tristram passed 
out of it. The accepted explanation of that state of 
feeling was simple enough. But then it would involve 
Cecily in her turn passing out of view, or at least be- 
coming entirely insignificant. And Mina was not pre- 
pared for that. She tried hard to read the answer, 
regarding Cecily earnestly the while. 

‘‘ Mayn’t I work for both of you ? ” she asked at last. 

“ Well, I can’t see why you should do that,” said Cecily, 
rolling out of the hammock and fretfully smoothing her 
hair. 

“ I’m a busy-body. That’s it,” -^^^d Mina. 

“ Vou know w'Kat’lI happen if he finds it out ? Harry, 

I mean. He’ll be furious Vith both of us.” 

Mina reflected. “ Yes, I suppose he will,” she admitted. 
But the spirit of self-sacrifice was on her, perhaps also 
that of adventure. “ I doh’t 4^re,” she said, “ as long as 
I can help.” f 

There was a loud knock at the door. Mina rushed, 
into the front room and saw a man in uniform delivering 
a letter. The next moment the maid brought it to her — 
a long envelope^ with “First Lord of' .he Treasury 
stamped on the lower left-hand cort^. She noticed' 
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that* it was addressed to Lady Evenswood's house, and 
must h^e been sent on ^ost haste. She tore it open. 
It was tead^ “ Private and Confidential.” 

“ M^AME— I am directed by Mr Disney to request you to state* 
in writing, for his cons^eration, any facts which may ]^e within your 
kflowledge as to the circumstances attendant on the marriage of 
the late Lady Tristram of Blent, and the birth of her son Mr 
Henry^Austen Fitzhubert Tristram. I am to add that your com- 
munication will be considered confidential. — I am, Madame, 
Yours fajjhfully, * Broadstairs. 

“Madame Zabriska.” 

“Cecily, Cecily, Cecily!” Mina darted back and 
thrust this wonderful document into Cecily’s hands. “ He 
does mean something, you see, he will do something 1 ” 
she cried. ^ Oh, who’s Broadstairs, I VondeT.” 

Cecily took the letter aijd read. The Imp reappeared 
with a red volume in hej* hand. 

“Viscount Broadstairs — eldest son of the Earl of 
Ramsgate ! " she read with wide-open eyes. “ And he 
says he’s directed to write, doesn’t he ? Well, you are 
funny in England ! But I don’t wonder I was afraid of 
Mr Disney.” 

“ Oh, Mr Disney’s secretary, 4 suppose. But, Mina ” 

Cecily was alive agaip now, but her awakening did 
not seem to be a pleasant one. She tJtned suddenly 
from^er friend &nd, walking as far off as the little room 
would Itet her, flung herself into a chair. 

“What’s the matter?" asked Mina, checked in her 
excited gaiety. * • • • 

“ What yill Harry care about anything they can give 
him without Blent?” * 

Mina flushed. The conspiracy was put before her — 
not bj^one of the conspirators but by her who was* the 
object <Jf it ShaJemembered Lady Evenswood’s question 
anSk Southend’s, ^be h^ answered tliat it might not 
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much matter whether Harry iftced his cousin or oiot 
He had not loved Janie Iver. Where was the difference ? 

“He won't want anything if he can't 4iave Blent 
Mina, did they say anything about me to Mr -Disney ?” 

• “ No,” cried Mina eagerly. • ® ; 

“ But thex will, they mean to ? ” . Qecily was leaning 
forward eagerly now. 

Mina had no denial ready. She seemed rather to 
hang on Cecily's words than to feel any need of speaking 
herself. She was trying to follow Cecily's thoughts and 
to trace the cause of the apf *^hension, the terror almost, 
that had come on the girl's face. 

“He'll see it — ^just as I see it!” Cecily went on. 
“ And, Mina ** 

She paused again. Still Mina had no wjrds, and no 
comfort for her. *bhis sight of the other side of the 
question was too sudden. It was Harry then, and 
Harry only, who had really been in her thoughts ; and 
Cecily, her friend, was to be psed as a tool. There 
might be little ground for blanjing Southend who had 
never seen her, or Lady Evenswood who had been 
brought in purely in Harry's iiifterest. But how stood 
Mina, who was Cecily's friend? Yet at last a thought 
flashed into her mind and gave her a weapon. 

“Well, what did you come to Ipndon for?” she cri§d 
dehantly. “ riy did you come, unless you meant that 
too ? ” 

Cecily started a little and lay back in her chair. 

“ Oh, I don't knew,” she murmured despondently. 
“ He^hates me, but if h5's c<f^ed Blent and me he'll — 
he'll take us both, Mina, yqji know he ’ willd^ An in- 
dignant rush of colour came on her cheeks. “ Oh, it's 
very easy for you ! ” 

In a difficulty of that sort it did noj seem that even 
Mr Disney coul^ be of much avail. 

“ Oh, you Tristrams I ” cried Mina p despair- 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN THE MATTER OF BLINKHAMPTON. 

P ITY for the commander who, while engaging the 
enemy on his front with valour and success, breaking 
his line and driving him from his position, finds himself 
assailed in the rear by an unexpected or despised foe 
and the prize of victory suddenly wrenched from him ! 
His fate is more bitter than if he had failed in his main 
encountef, his self-reproaches more keen. 

Major Duplay was awakening to the fact that this was 
his situation. Triumph was not his although Harry 
Tristram had fled from the battle. Iver’s carefully 
guarded friendliness a/id the touch of motherly com- 
passion in his wife’s maniler, Mrs Trumbler’s tacit request 
(conveyed by a meek and Christian sympathy) that he 
should bow to the will^of Providence, Miss S.’s malicious 
questions as to where he meant to spend the winter after 
leaving Merrionftold him the opinion of the world. Janie 
Iver h?id begun to think flirtation wrong ; and there 
was an altogether new and remarkable self-assertion 
about Bob Broadley. llioi last thing annoyed DTiplay 
most It is indeed absurd^ that a young man, formerly 
of a commendable humility, should think a change of 
demeanour justified merely because one young woman, 
herself insignificant, chooses for reasons good or b4d to 
favour him. Da|)lay assumed to despise Bob ; it is often 
bet^r policy to despise people tflfan to enter into com- 
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petition with them, and it is always rash to do bfeth,' 
These and other truths— as, fo» example, that fir some 
purposes it is better not to be forty-four— till Major was 
learning. Was there any grain of comfort f ft lay in 
?he fact that he was forty-four. A hypfetheticaf, nc% im- 
possible, yefrsubtly soothing Major ofrthirty routed 
Broadley and carried all before him. In other words 
Duplay was driven back to the Last Ditch of Consolation. 
What we could have done is the latest-tried plastdr for 
the wound of what we cannot do ; it would be jvise to 
try it sometimes a little earixvrf. 

From the orthodox sentimentalist he could claim no 
compassion. He had lost not his heart’s love but a very 
comfortable settlement; he was wounded more in his 
vanity than in his ^.fifections ; he had wasted»not his life, 
only one of his few remaining effective summers. But the 
more lax, who base their views 6n what men generally are, 
may spare him one of those less “bitter tears which they 
appropriate to the misfortunes .of. others. If the tear as 
it falls meets a smile, — why not ? Such encounters are 
hardly unexpected and may well prove agreeable. 

There was another disconsolate person in the valley of 
the Blent — little Mr Gainsborough, left alone in the big 
house with a note from hls*daughter commanding him to 
stay there an^ to say nothing io anybody. He was 
lonely, and nervous with the servants ; the curios gave 
him small pleasure since fie had not bought them, and, if 
he had, they would not have been cheap. For reasons 
beforg indicated, Blefitmouth aiyl the curiosity-shop there 
had become too dangerous. ^Besides, he had no money ; 
Cecily had forgotten that detail in her hurried flight 
A man cannot spend more than a portion of his waking 
hours in a library or over pedigrees. Gainsborougl^ found 
himself regretting London and the lit^le house.^ If we 
divide humanity Jnto ^ose who do things and those who 
have to get out of the way while tl^ey are being dbne 
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\juA as reasonable a divisioil as many adopted by statis* 
ticians)®Gainsborough betenged to the latter class ; like 
most o^us perhaps, but in a particularly unmistakable 
degree. And he knew he did — not perhaps like most of us 
in thSt, lie nevet thought even of appealing to posteritj^ 
,, Meanwhile Jame Iver was behaving a pattern 
daughter, cherishing her mother and father and making 
home sweet, exercising, in fact, that prudent economy 
of wTlfulness which preserves it for one great decisive 
struggle, and scorns to fritter it away on the details of 
daily life. Girls have adu^fted these tactics from the 
earliest days (so it is recorded or may be presumed), and 
wary are the parents who are not hoodwinked by them 
or, even if they perceive, are altogether unsoftened. 
Janie was*# very saintly at Fairhol^c ; the* only sins 
which she could have found to confess (not that Mr 
Trumble/ favoured confeiSsion — quite the contrary) were 
certain suppressions of truth touching the direction in 
which she drove her dog-cart — and even these were 
calculated to avoid the giving of pain. As for the 
Tristrams — where were they? They seemed to have 
dropped out of J aniens story. 

Iver needed comfort. There is no disguising it, how- 
ever much the admission may damage him in the eyes of 
tiiat same orthodox ’^sentimentalist. He had once ex- 
pouaded his views to Mr Jenkinson Nceld (or rather one 
of his .expositions of them has* been recorded, there hav- 
ing been more than one) — and the present situation did 
not satisfy them. An^ong otheV rehabilitations and 
whitewashings, that of th5 cruel father might well be 
undertaken by an ingeniows writer; if Nero had had a 


•grown-up daughter there would have been the chance I 
Anyljpw the attempt would have met with some sym- 
pathy,from Iver# Of course a man desires his daughter’s 
happiness (theT-emark is a platitude), but he may be 


allowed to feel annoyance at the precise form in which 


V 
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it realises— or thinks it will* realise — itself, a shape fiiat 
may disappoint the aim of his Career, If he is provided 
with a son, he has the chance of a more unselfigh bene- 
volence ; but Iver was not. Let all be said that could 
be said — Bob Broadley was a disappointment. Iver 
would, if put to it, have preferred Display. There was, 
at least a cosmopolitan polish about the Major ; drawing- 
rooms would not appal him nor the thought of going 
to Court throw him into a perspiration. Iver had been 
keen to find out the truth about Harry Tristiam, as 
keen as Major Duplay. At this moment both of them 
were wishing that the truth had never been discovered 
by them nor flung in the face of the world by Harry 
himself. 

“But darling Janie will be happy,” Mrs IVer used to 
say. She had surrendered ver^ easily. 

He was not really an unnatural parent because he 
growled once or twice, “Darling Janie be hanged!” 
It was rather his wife’s attitude •of mind that he meant 
to condemn. * 

Bob himself was hopeless frqm a parent’s point of 
view. He was actually a little touched by Mrs Trumbler’s 
way of looking at the world,; he did think — and confessed 
it to Janie — that there was something very remarkable 
in the way H^^-ry Tristram had been cleared from hfs 
path. He was in no sepse an advanced thinker,® and 
people in love are apt to believe in what are called 
interpositions. Further, he was primitive in his ideas; 
he ha^ won the lady, an^ th^taseemed to him enough. 
It was enough, if he could keep her ; and in these days 
that really depends on her^lf. Moreover he had no 
doubt of keeping her ; his primitiveness appears again ; 
with, the first kiss he seemed to pass from slave to 
master. Many girls would have taught him fbetter. 
Janie was not cfie. Che seemed rather to acquiesce, 
being, it mujt be presumed, also of a somewhat primifive 
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^asf of mind. It was ternoi^ clear to Iver that the pair 
would stand to one another and settle down in inglorious 
contentmenf^ogether for their lives. Yes, it was worse 
than Duplay ; something might have been made of 
him. •As for Harty — Iver used to end by thinking how 
sensible a man old Mr Neeld was ; for Mn Neeld had 
determined to hold his tongue. 

There was another vexation, of a different kind indeed, 
but also a check in his success. Blinkhampton was not 
going (^uite right. Blinkhampton was a predestined sea- 
side resort on the South Cdkst, and Iver, with certain 
associates, meant to develop it. They had bought it up, 
and laid it out for building, and arranged for a big hotel 
with Birch & Company the famous furnishers. But all 
along in fropt of it— between where f^he street now was 
and the esplanade was soon to be — ran a long narrow 
strip, foriping the estate of an elderly gentleman named 
Masters. Of course Masters had to be bought out, the 
whole scheme hanging cn that. Iver, keen at a bargain, 
hard in business hours (had not Mina Zabriska dis- 
covered that ?), confident that nobody would care to incur 
his enmity — he was powerful — by forestalling him, had 
refused Masters his price ; the old gentleman would 
have to come down. But some young men stepped in, 
with the rashness of their youth, and acquired an option 
of piirchase from Masters. Iver smiled in a vexed 
fashiorj, but was not dismayed.* He let it be known that 
anybody who advanced money to the young men — 
Sloyd, Sloyd, and Gurnf5y was the* firm — w'ould b^ his 
enemies ; then he waited fdl* the young men to approach 
him. Thdy did not come. At last, pride protesting, 
prudence insisting, he wrote and suggested that they 
might, probably be glad to make an arrangement with 
him. jVIr Sloydr— our Mr Sloyd — wrote back that they 
hafl found a cartalist — no less th%n that — ^and proposed 
to develop their estate themselves, to put up their own 
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hotel, also a row of boaraing-houses, a club, a wintei 
garden, and possibly an aquarrim. Youth and a sense 
of elation caused Sloyd to add that they^ould always 
be glad to co-operate with other gentlemen interested in 
'Blinkhampton. 

Iver had, many irons in the fire ; he could no more 
devote himself exclusively and personally to BlinC- 
hampton than Napoleon could spend all his time in the 
Peninsula. The transaction was important, yet hardly 
vital; besides Iver himself could keep his ear^to the 
telephone. It was an opp^tunity for Bob to win his 
spurs ; Iver proposed to him to go to town and act as his 
representative. 

“ I’m afraid you’ll lose the game if I play it for you, 
Mr Iver,” responded Bob, with a shake of hi^^ head and a 
good-humoured smile. “ I’m not accustomed to that sort 
of job, you know.” 

“It would be a good chance for you to begin’ to learn 
something of business.” 

“ Well, you see, farming’s my business. And I don’t 
think I’m a fool at that But building speculations 
and so on ” Bob shook his head again. 

The progressive man gazed in wonder at the stationary. 
(We divide humanity again.) 

“You’ve no desire for — for a broader sphere?” he askejl. 

‘'^Well, I like a quiet life, you see— with my horsey, and 
my crops, and so on. Don’t believe I could stand the 
racket” So far as physique was concerned,.Bob could 
have^ stood penal ' servitude and a London Season 
combined. ' 

" But it’s an opening,” Iver persisted, by now actually 
more puzzled than angry. “If you found yourself at 
home in the work, it might lead to anything^” He 
resisted the temptation to add, “ Lool$ at me I Did 
not Fairholme, i^s law^is and green-ho«6KS, say as much 
for him ? • « 
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^ *^But I don’t know that I want anything,” smiled Bob. 

“ Of coQrse I'll have a sh6t if it’ll oblige you,” he added. 

“ But V^'ell, I’d rather not risk it, you know.” 

JanieVas there. Iver turned to her in despair. She . 
was Smiflng at 'Bob in an approving understanding 
way. 

“ It really isn’t what would suit Bob, father,” said she. 

“ Besides, if he went into your business, we should have 
to bi’ so much in town^and hardly ever be at home at 
Mingham.” 

At home at Mingham ! What a destiny ! Certainly 

Blent was in the same valley, but Well, a “ seat ” is one 

thing, and a farm’s another ; the world is to blame again, 
no doubt. And with men who want nothing, for whom 
the word “opening” has no magic, what is to ’be done? 
Abstractly they are seen to be a necessary element in 
the community ; but they do not make good sons or 
sons-in-law for ambitious men. Janie, when she had seen 
Bob, an unrepentant cheerful Bob, on his way, came 
back to find her father sitting sorrowful. 

“ Dearest father. I’m so sorry,” she said, putting her 
arms round his neck. 

He squared his shoulders to meet facts; he could 
always do that. Moreover he looked ahead — that power 
was also among his gifts — and saw how presently this 
thing, like other things, would become a matter of 
course. 

“ That’s settled, Janie," said he, “ I’ve made my last 
suggestion.” 

She went off in distress ^o her mother, but was told 
to “let hiht alone.” The •wisdom of woman and of 
y^ars spoke. Presently Iver went out to play golf. But 
his heart was still bitter within him ; he could not resist 
the sigiit of a possible sympathiser ; he mentioned to the 
Major, who wasHis antagonist in Jthe game, that it was 
not often that a young fellow refused such a chance as he 
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had just offered in vain to ^pb Broadley. His prossjec* 
tive relationship to Bob had reached the stage being 
assumed between Duplay and him, althougl^ it had not 
^et been explicitly mentioned. • « 

* " I wish somebody would try me 1 ” laughed the IV^ajor, 
“ I’m kicking my heels all day down hgre.” 

Iver made no reply and played the round in silencfi'.'' 
He lost, perhaps, because he was thinking of something 
else. He liked Duplay, he thought him clever,*. and, 
looking back on the history of tht Tristram affair, he felt 
somehow that he would like^to do the Major a go^ turn. 
Were they not in a sense companions in misfortune? 

Two days later Duplay sat in the offices of Sloyd, 
Sloyd & Gurney, as Iver’s representative; his mission 
was to represent to the youthful firm the exceeding folly 
of their conduct in regard to Blinkhampton.* His ready 
brain had assimilated all the facts, and they lost nothing 
by his ready tongue. He even made an impilission on 
the enemy. 

“It doesn’t do to look at ope transaction only, Mr 
Sloyd,’’ he reminded the spruce but rather nervous 
young man. “ It’ll pay you to treat us reasonably. Mr 
Iver’s a good friend to have and a bad enemy.’’ 

“ I’m quite alive to all that ; but we have obtained a 

l^itimate advantage and ’’ Sloyd was evidently a 

little puzzled, and he glanced at the clock. 

“We recognise that; we offer yoli two thousand 
pounds. We take over your option and give you two 
thousand.’’ This was the figure that Iver and he had 
decided would tempt the young firm ; their fear of the 
great Mr Iver would make them content with- that 

Sloyd was half inclined to be content ; the firm would 
make a thousand ; the balance would be good interest 
on &e capitalist’s ten thousand pounds^ and ther^ woulc 
still be enough of a victory to soothes, the fedings Ol 
everybody concerned! « 
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I'm expecting the gent^man who is associated with 
us. you*ll excuse jOie, I’ll step out and see if he’s 
arrived.” 

DupJay saw through the suggestion, but he had*na, 
objojtiofl to permitting a consultation. He lit his cigar 
and waited while Sloyd was away. The ^ajor was in 
'’greater contentment with himself than he had been since 
he recognised his defeat. Next to succeeding, it is per- 
haps the pleasantest thing to make people regret that 
you have not succeeded. If he proved his capacity Iver 
would regret what had happened more ; possibly even 
Janie would come to regret it. And he was glad to be 
using his brains again. If they took the two thousand, if 
Iver got the Masters estate and entire control of Blink- 
hampton for twenty-two thousand, puplay would have 
had a hand in a good bargain. He thought the Sloyds 
would yield. Be strong about it,” Iver had said. “ These 
young fellows have plenty of enterprise, plenty of shrewd- 
ness, but they haven’t got the grit to take big chances. 
They’ll catch at a certainty.” Sloyd’s manner had gone 
far to bear out this opinion. 

Sloyd returned, but, instead of coming in directly, he 
held the door and allowed another to pass in front of 
him. Duplay jumped up with a muttered exclamation. 
What the deuce was Harry Tristram doing there ? I^arry 
advanced, holding out his hand., 

“We neither'of us thought we should meet in this way. 
Major Duplay ? The world’s full of surprises. IVe 
learnt that anyhow, and I daresay you’ve known it a 
long while.” i ” 

“You’nt in this business ?” cried the Major, too as- 
tonished for any preamble. 

Harry nodded. “ Let’s get through it,” he said. “ Be- 
cause^ it’s very pimple. Sloyd and I have madeT up our 
minds^exactiy^what we ought to have.”,^ 

- •It was the same manner that the Major remembered 
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seeing by the Pool— perhaps^ trifle less aggressive, hut ' 
making up for that by an even if.oreased self-confidence. 
Duplay had thought of his former successful” rival as a 
broken man. He was not that He had never thought 
of him as a speculator in building land. ■ Seemihgly‘that 
was what he kad become. >» 

Harry sat down by the table, Sloyd standing by him 
and spreading out before him a plan of Blinkhampton 
and the elevation of a row of buildings. 

“You ask us,” Harry went on resentfully, almost 
accusingly, “ to throw up iSiis thing just when we’re 
ready to go ahead. Everything’s in train; we could 
begin work to-morrow.” 

“ Come, come, where are you going to get the money ? ’’ 
interrupted'* Duplay- He felt that he must assert him- 
self. 

“ Never mind, we can get it ; or we can wait till 
we do. We shut you out just •as badly whether we 
leave the old buildings or put up new. However, we 
shall get it. I’m satisfied as lo' that.” 

“ You’ve heard my offer ? ” 

“ Yes,” smiled Harry. “ The reward for getting ahead 
of Mr Iver is, it seems, two thousand pounds. It must 
be done pretty often if it’s' as cheap as that ! I hope 
he’s .well ? ” 

“Quite well, Mr Tristram, thank you. But when you 
talk of getting ahead of him ” 

“ Well, I put it plainly ; that’s all. I’m new to this, 
and I ^.daresay Sloyd here would put it better. But ’my 
money’s in it, so I like to have itty say.” 

Both the dislike and the reluctant respect of old days 
were present in the Major’s mind. He felt that the^ 
quality on whose absence Iver had based his calculations 
had beeh supplied. Harry might be ignorant, feloyd 
' could supply the Jcnowledee. Harry had llttt grit which 
hitherto the firm had lathed. Harry seemed to guek' 
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S(unething of what was pel^sing through his adversary’s 
mindP 

" I donU’want to be anything but friendly. Neither 
Sloyd*n6r I want that — especially towards Mr Iver-^'k- 
tovi^rds you, Major. We’ve been neighbours.” He 
^smiled and went* on, smiling still : “ Oddly enough, I’ve 
said what I’m going to say to you once before — on a 
different occasion. You seem to have been trying to 
frighten us. I am not to be frightened, that’s all.” 

Sloyd whispered in his ear ; Duplay guessed that he 
counselled more urbanity Harry turned from him with 
a rather contemptuous little laugh. “ Oh, I’ve got my 
living to earn now,” Duplay heard him whisper — and 
reflected that he had never wasted much time on polite- 
ness, even^before that necessity came upon Him. 

It was strange that Sloyd did not try to take any part 
in the discussion. He Wore an air of deference, partly 
due no doubt to Hatty’s ability, yet having unmistak- 
ably a social flavour about it. Harry’s lordlinesses clung 
to him still, and had their effect on his business partner. 
Duplay lodged an angry inward protest to the effect 
that they had none whatever on him. 

"Perhaps I’d better just say what we want,” Harry 
pursued. “ We’ve paid Masters twenty thousand. We 
may be five hundred more out of pocket, Never giind 
that.” He pushed away the plans and elevations. 
“You’re empowered to treat, I suppose?” he asked. 
Sloyd had whispered to him again. 

“ No,” said Duplay. But as a' final offer, I t^ink I 
can pledge Mr Iver to ^ as far as five thousand (over 
and abov6 the twenty thousand of course) — to cover ab- 
.solutely everything, you know.” 

“ l^ultiply your twenty-five by two, and we’re your 
men,” said Harry. 

“Multiply ft by two? Filjjfy thousand? Oh, 
aense 1 ” 


non- 
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“Twenty out of pocket — ihir^ profit. I call it v6ry 
reasonable.” 

^ajor Duplay rose with a decisive air. 

** Tm afraid Tm wasting your time,” he said, ‘^and^ my 
own too. I must say good-afternoon.” 

“ Pray, Major Duplay, don’t be so abrupt, sir, 

WeVe ” It was Sloyd who spoke, with an eager 

gesture as though he would detain the visitor. Harry 
turned on him with his ugliest haughtiest scowl. 

“ I thought you’d left this to me, Sloyd ? ” he said. 

Sloyd subsided, apologetic but evidently terrified. 
Alas, that the grit had been supplied ! But for that a 
triumph must have awaited the Major. Harry turned 
to Duplay. 

** I asked you before if you’d authority to Leat. I ask 
you now if you’ve authority to refuse to treat.” 

I’ve authority to refuse to discuss absurdities^,” 

“ Doubtless. And to settle what are absurdities ? Look 
here. I don’t ask you to accept that proposal without 
referring to Mr Iver. I merely say that is the proposal, 
and that we give Mr Iver three days to consider it. 
After that our offer is withdrawn,” 

Sloyd was biting his nails — aye, those nails that he 
got trimmed in Regent Street twice a week ; critical 
transactions m’^st bring grist to those skilled in mani- 
cure. Duplay glanced from his troubled face to Harr^’^’s 
solid, composed, even amuse'd mask. 

“ And you might add,” Harry went on, that it would 
be a very good thing if Mr Iver ^aw his way to run up 
and have a talk with me. I thihk I could make him see 
the thing from our point of vicv.” Something seemed 
to occur to him. ” You must tell him that in ordinary 
circumstances I should propose to call on him apd to 
come wherever he was, but — well, he’ll understand that 
I don’t want to go to Bl^tmouth just nd\/.*’ ^ 

The implied apology relieved what Duplay had beguA 
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Ito feel an intolerable arrogai|ice, but it was a concession 
of fomf only, and did Sot touch the substance. The 
substance and remained an ultimatum. The Major 
felt aggrieved ; he had been very anxious to carry His, 
first •commission* through triumphantly and with iclat. 
For the second time Harry Tristram was iahis path. 

Harry rose. " That’s all we can do to-day,” he said. 
“ We shall wait to hear from Mr Iver.” 

♦ “ r really don’t feel justified in putting such a proposi- 
tion bffore him.” 

“ Oh, thajt’s for you to conifider,” shrugged Harry. “ I 
think I would though, if I were you. At the worst, it 
will justify you in refusing to do business with us. Do 
you happen to be walking down towards Pall Mall?” 
Sloyd’s offices were in Mount Street. , “ Good-day, Sloyd. 
I’ll drop in to-morrow.” 

With jn idea that some? concession might still be forth- 
coming, not from arty expectation of enjoying his 
walk, the Major consented to accompany Harry. 

“ It was a great surprise to see you appear,” he said as 
they started. “ So odd a coincidence ! ” 

“Not at all,” smiled Harry. “You guess why I went 
into it ? No ? Well, of course, I know nothing about such 
things really. But Sloyd happened to mention that Iver 
•wanted to buy, so I thought the thing jiust be worth 
buying, and I looked into it.” He laughed a little. 
“ That’s one of the penalties' of a reputation like Iver’s, 
isn’t it?” 

“ But I didn’t know y^u’d taken ^o business at dl.” 

“Oh, one must do sotflething. I can’t sit down on 
four hundred a year, you* know. Besides, this is hardly 
Business. By-the-bye, though, I ought to be as much 
surpi:;jsed to see you. We’ve both lost our situation, is 
that it. Major?”. 

Insensibly the Major begaj^ to /ind him rather 
pWsanter, not a man he would ever like really, but all 
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the same more tolerable tian he had been at Blf^nt 
so Harry’s somewhat audacioui reference was tfieceivcd 
with a grim smile. 

‘‘“I knocked you out, you know,” Harry pursued. 

Left to himself, I don’t believe old Bob BroacRey Tvould 
ever have moved. But I put him up to it.” 

What ? ” Duplay had not expected this. 

** Well, you tried to put me out, you see. Besides, 
Janie Iver liked him, and she didn’t care about jou — 
or me either, for that matter. "So just before I — well, 
disappeared — I told Bob tkat he’d win if he went ahead. 
And I gather he has won, hasn’t he ? ” 

A brief nod from Duplay answered him ; he was still 
revolving the news about Bob Broadley. 

“I’m af.aid I haven’t made you like me any better,” 
said Harry with a laugh. “ And I don’t go out of my 
way to get myself disliked. Do you see why I mentioned 
that little fact about Bob Broadley just now?” 

“ I confess I don’t, unless you wished to &nnoy me. 
Or — pardon — perhaps you thought it fair that I should 
know ? ” 

“ Neither the one nor the other. I didn’t 'do it from the 
personal point of view at all. \ ou see, Bob had a strong 
position — and didn’t know ‘it.” 

Duplay glanced at him. “Well,” he said, “what you 
did'didn’t help' you, though it hurt me perhaps.” 

“ I told him he had a strong position? Then he took 
it. Hullo, here we are in Pall Mall. Now you see, don’t 
you. Major ? ” * 

“ N( 0 , I don’t.” Duplay wac Short in manner again. 

“You don’t see any parallel between Bob’s position 
and our friend’s up there in Mount Street?” Harry 
laughed again as he held out his hand. “Well, you tell 
the story to Iver and see if he does,” he suggested. 

“ Oh, that’s what you mean ?” growled ^Duplay. ^ 

“ Yes,” assenteci Harry, almost gleefully. “ Thats* wjiat 
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tn^n ; only this time it w|>n’t* hurt you, and I think it 
will help me. YouVe d«ie all you could, you know.” 

The toucl!*of patronage came again. Duplay had hard 
work to kefep his temper under. Yet now it was rather 
anno;fance that hi felt than the black dislike that he used 
to harbour. Harry’s misfortune had lessened that. If 
only Harry had been more chastened by his misfortune 
the annoyance might have gone too. Unfortunately, the 
young man seemed almost exultant. 

W^l, good-bye. Wr^te to Sloyd — unless Iver decides 
to come up. And don’t forget^that little story about Bob 
Broadley ! Because you’ll find it useful, if you think of 
frightening Sloyd. He can’t move without me — and I 
don’t move without my price.” 

“You moyed from Blent,” Duplay reminded him, stung 
to a sudden malice. 

“ Yes,”^said Harry thoughtfully, “ Yes, so I did. Well, 
1 suppose I had my price. Good-bye.” He turned away 
and walkeS quickly down the street. 

“ What was his price ?•” asked the Major, puzzled. He 
was not aware that Harry had got anything out of his 
surrender; and even Harry himself seemed rather to 
conclude that, since he had moved, he must have got his 
price than to say that he had* got it or to be able to tell 
V^hat it was. 

ESpt all that was not the question now. ll)uplay sought 
the telegraph office and informed Iver of the uncom- 
promising attitude of the enemy. He added that Harry 
Tristram was in the business and tfiat Harry suggested 
an interview. It was perficlps thb most significant tribute 
that Harr^ had yet receive when, after a few minutes of 
surprise and a few more of consideration, Iver telegraphed 
back that he would come up to town, and wished an 
appointment to Jpe made for him with Mr Tristrarh. It 
was sofnething^o force Napoleon to coipe to the Penin- 
sufi^ 
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In fact, the only thing tlu^t could upset Iyer’s plansowa/^ 
blank defiance. Reviewing his memories of Hany Tris- 
tram, he knew that defiance was just what he had to fear. 
1% was in the blood of the Tristrams, and prudence made 
no better a resistance than propriety. - ' 



CHAPTER XX 


THE TRISTRAM WAY-r-A SPECIMEN. 

-/ 

H arry TRISTRAM had led Lady Evenswood to 
believe that he would inform himself of his 
cousin’s state of mind, or even open direct communica- 
tion with h(|r. He had done nothing to reclhem this 
implied promise, although the remembrance of it had 
not passq^ out of his mfnd. But he was disinclined 
to fulfil it. In the first place, he was much occupied 
with the pursuits and interests of his new life ; secondly, 
he saw no way to approach her in which he would not 
seem a disagreeable reminder ; he might even be taken 
for a beggar or at least regarded as a reproachful sup- 
pliant. The splendour, the dramatic effect of his sur- 
render and of the scene which *had led up to it, would be 
endangered and probably spoilt by a r jsumption^ of 
intencourse between them. His disappearance had been 
magniQcent — no other conclusion could explain the 
satisfaction with which he looked back on the episode. 
There was no material j^et for a ftappearance ec^ally 
striking. When he thougHt about her — which was not 
very often j\ist nov/ — it wastnot to say that he would never 
naeet her again ; he liked her too well, and she was too 
deeplj^bound up with the associations of his life for that ; 
but it was to docide to postpone the meeting, and to 
dream f)erhaps ftf some progress y turn pf events which 
should present him with'his opportunity, and invest their 
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^uaintance'wilh an* atmosphere as unuscCi 

IB*" « utt to ,hich the!, sTS 

Wfttber had been spent Thus thinkmg»of her only m 
we alfected him, he remained at heart insensible to the 
aspect of the case which Lady Evsnswootf had com- 
mended to.his notice. Cecily's possible unhappiness didi 
uot come home to him. After all, she had everything arfd 

noAmg— and even he was not insupportably unhappy, 
nis idea, perhaps, was that Blent and a high pbsition 
would console most folk for somebody else's bad luck ; 
men in bad luck themsej/es will easily take such a view 
as that; their intimacy makes a second-hand acquaint- 
ance with sorrow seem a trifling trouble. 

Yet he had known his mother well. And he had 
made hie surrender. Well, only a very observant man 
can tell what his own moods may be ; it is too much to 
ask anybody to prophesy ancther^s ; and the last thing a 
man appreciates are the family peculiarities — unless he 
happens not to share them. 

Southend was working quietly ; aided by Jenkinson 
Neeld, he had prepared an elaborate statement and fired 
it in at Mr Disney’s door, himself retreating as hastily as 
the urchin who has thrown a cracker. Lady Evenswood 
was trying to induce her eminent cousin to come to tea. 
The Imp, in response to that official missive which had 
mSde such an impression on her, was compiling her 
reminiscences of Heidelberg and Addie Tristram. 
Everybody was at work, and it was vaguely understood 
that Mr Disney was considering the matter, at least that 
he had not consigned all the documents to the waste- 
paper basket and the writers to perdition — which was a 
great point gained with Mr Disney. ‘ No hurry, give me 
time’ — ‘don’t push it ’ — ^ wait ’ — ‘do nothing’ — ‘ the status 
quo —all these various phrases expressed Lord South- 
end’s earnest and reiterated advice to the conspirators. 

A barony had, in his judgment, begun to be a t^lng 
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P l^cb tiiight be mentioned ^thout a smile. And the 
cOUiStye—Well, said Ladjr ^enswood, if Robert were 
*t)nce convincdlf, the want of precedents would not stop 
him : prec^^ts must, after all, be made, and why should 
not Rofiert make tlftm? 

.This then, the nroment when all the wise and experi- 
enced people were agreed that nothing could, should, or 
ought to be done, was the chance for a Tristram. Addie 
would liave seized it without an instant's hesitation ; 
Cecily, I^r blood unavoidably fluted with a strain of 
Gainsborough, took two whole days to make the plunge 
— ^two days and a struggle, neither of which would have 
happened had she been Addie. But she did at last 
reach the conclusion that immediate action was necessary, 
that she was the person to act, that she^could enflure no 
more delay, that she must herself go to Harry and do 
the one terjible thing which 'alone suited, met, and could 
save the situation. It was very horrible to her. Here 
was its last and irresistible fascination. Mina supplied 
Harry's address — ostensibly for the purpose of a letter ; 
nothing else was necessary but a hansom cab. 

In his quiet room in Duke Street Harry was working 
out some details of the proposed buildings at Blink- 
hampton. Iver was to come* to town next day, and 
Harry thought that the more entirely ready ^hey seemed 
to gooxiy the more eager Iver would be to stop them ; so 
he was ^at it with his elevations, plans, and estimates. 
It was just six o'clock, and a couple of quiet hours 
stretched before him. Nothing was ^n his mind except 
Blinkhampton ; he had forgotten himself and his past 
fortunes, Bl&it and the rest ©f it ; he had even forgotten 
the peculiarities of his own family. He heard with most 
genuine^ vexation that a lady must see him on urgent 
business ; but he Jiad not experience enough to em- 
bolden Him to sefld word that he w^s out, 

Su|h a message would probably have availed nothing. 
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Cecily was already at' thf door ; she was in the /oa&i 
before he had done giving'*dirw:tions that she fhould be 
admitted. Again the likeness which had already worked 
^on him so powerfully struck him with'> nnlessened 
force ; for its sake he sprang forwaad to greet Her and 
met her outstretched hands with h/s. There was nc 
appearance of embarrassment about her, rather a great 
gladness and a triumph in her own courage in coming. 
She seemed quite sure that she had done the right thing. 

“ You didn’t come to me, so I came to you,’’,she ex- 
plained, as though the explanation were quite sufficient. 

She brought everything back to him very strongly — 
and in a moment banished Blinkhampton. 

“ Does anybody know you’ve come ? ” 

“ No,*"’ she smiled. That was a part of the fun. “ Mina 
didn’t know I was going out. You see everybody’s been 
doing something except me and ” 

“ Everybody doing something ? Doing what ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind now. Nothing of any real use.” 

“ There’s nothing to do,” said Harry with a smile and 
a shrug. 

She was a little disappointed to find him looking so 
well, so cheerful, so busy. But the new impression was 
not strong enough to upset the preconceptions with 
which she had come. “ I’ve come to tell you I can’t 
bear it,” she said. “Oh, why did you ever do it, 
Harry ? ” 

“ On my honour I don’t know,” he admitted after a 
moment’s thought. “ Won’t you sit down ? ” He 
wafched her seat herself, acteially hoping for the famous 
attitude. But she was too ^cited for it She sat up- 
right, her hands clasped on her knees. Her air was ope 
of gravity, of tremulous importance. She realized what 
sheVas going to do ; if she had failed,, to understand its 
very unusual character she would probably neVer have 
done it at all ‘ 
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. " I can’t bear this sjiate of things,” she began. “ I 
can’t* ensure it any longej^” J 
“ Oh, I caia„rm all right. I hope you haven’t been 
worrying?” » 

“ Worrying 1 I’vg robbed you, robbed you of everything. 
jOh, I know you dijd it yourself! That makes it worse. 
How did I come to make you do it ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” he said again. “ Well, you seemed so 
in your place at Blent. Somehow you made me feel an 

interloper. And ” He paused a moment. ” Yes, I’m 

glad,” fie ended. ■*'' 

“ No, no, you mustn’t be glad,” she cried quickly. 

" Because it’s unendurable, unendurable ! ” 

“To you? It’s not to me. I thought it might be. 
It isn’t.” 

“ Yes, to me, to me ! Oh, end it for 'me, Harry, end it 
for me ! ” , 

She wa^ imploring, she was the suppliant. The re- 
versal of parts, strange iij itself, hardly seemed strange 
to Harry Tristram. And, it made him quite his old self 
again. He felt that he had something to give. But her 
next words shattered that delusion. 

“ You must take it back. Let me give it back to you,” 
she prayed. 

He was silent a full minute before he answered slowly 
•find coldly. ' * 

“ from anybody else I should treat that as an insult ; 
with ydu I’m willing to think it merely ignorance. In 
either case the absurdity’s the samcv” He turned away 
from her with a look Of* distaste, almost of disgust. 

“ How in the world could y^u do it ? ” he added by way 
of climax. 

*“ I could do it. In one way I could." She rose as he- 
tumed'’back to her. “ I want you to have Blent You’re 
the prqper master of Blent Do you think I want to 
have it by accident?” * * 
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“You have it by law^not by Occident,” he answered 
curtly. He was growing “Why do y<iu come 

here and unsettle me ? ’’ he demanded. “ I''\^asn't think* 
ifig of it. And then you come here ! ” 

She was apologetic no longer. Shecfaced him Ubldly. 

“You ought to think of it,” she insisted. “And, yes. 
I’ve come here because it was right for me to come, be- 
cause I couldn’t respect myself unless I came. I want 
you to take back Blent.” ‘ 

“What infernal nonsense!’* he exclaimed.^, “You 
know it’s impossible.” 

“ No,” she said ; she was calm but her breath came 
quick. “ There’s one way in which it’s possible.” 

In an instant he understood her ; there was no need 
of more ^ords. ^he knew herself to be uijderstood as 
she looked at him ; and for a while she looked steadily. 
But his gaze too was long, and’ it became very searching, 
so that presently, in spite of her efforts, she felt herself 
flushing red, and her eyes fell. - The room had become 
uncomfortably quiet too. At last he spoke. 

“ I suppose you remember what I told you about Janie 
Iver,” he said, “ and that’s how you came to think I might 
do this. You must see that that was different. I gave 

as much as I got there. She was rich, I was ” He 

smjled sourljj. “ I was Tristram of Blent. You are Tris- 
tram of Blent, I am ” He shrugged his shouldqrs. 

He made no reference to the personal side of the case. 
She was not hurt, she was enormously relieved. 

“ I’m not inclined 'to be a pensioner on my wife,” he 
said/ ‘ *’ *' 

She opened her lips to sp»k she was wilSiin an ace 
of telling him that, if this and that went well, he would 
have so assured and recc^nised a position that none 
could throw stones at him. Her woj-ds died away in 
face of the peremptory finality of his»> words &nd the 
bitter anger on his face. She sat silent and forldm, 
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woi^dering what had c&ecome 6f her resolve and her 
inspirat^n. ) 

‘‘In my place you would feel as I do/' he said a 
moment ‘l^ter. His tone was milder. “You can’t deny 
it/’ h^ insisted. Look me in the face and deny it if 
you can. I know you too well.” 

For some minutes longer she sat still. Then she got up 
with a desolate air. Everything seemed over ; the great 
offer, ‘With its great scene, had come to very little. Anti- 
climax, foe to emotion ! * She remembered how the scene 
in the Long Gallery had gc 5 ne. So much better, so 
much better ! But Harry dominated her — and he had 
stopped the scene. Without attempting to bid him any 
farewell she moved towards the door slowly and drearily. 

She was arrested by his voice — a new voice, very good- 
natured, rather chaffing. 

“ Are you doing anything particular to-night ? ” he 
asked. 

She turned round ; he. was smiling at her in an open 
but friendly amusement. 

“ No,” she murmured. “ I’m going back home, I 
suppose.” 

“To Blent ? ” he asked quickly. 

“ No, to our house. Mina’s»there and ” Her face 

was puzzled ; she left her sentence unfinished. 

“JWell, I’ve got nothing to do. Let’s have dinner knd 
go somewhere tdgether ? ” 

Their eyes met Gradually Cecily’s lightened into a 
sparkle as her lips bent and her vihite teeth showed a 
little. She was almost laughing outright as she ansWered 
readily, wJihout so much a^ a show of hesitation or a hint 
of surprise, “Yes.” 

Nothing else can be so ample as a monosyllable is 
sometimes.. If it^had been Harry’s object to escape from 
a tragic or sensational situation he had achieved it 
triumphantly. The question was no lohger who should 

^ T» 
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have Blent, but where th6y shoulciJlhave dinner, Nothine 
in his manner showed that Ih hjd risked and sugceeSieJ 
in a hazardous experiment ; he had brought 4feer down to 
the level of common-sense — that is, to his ow^.view of 
things ; incidentally he had secured what he hojfed l^^ould 
prove a very pleasant evening. Finally Jie meant to have 
one more word with her on the matter of her visit beforfe* 
they parted. His plan was very clear in his head. By 
the end of the evening she would have forgotten the 
exalted mood which had led Ker into absurdity ; she 
would listen to a few wis^ and weighty words — such as 
he would have at command. Then the ludicrous episode 
would be over and done with for ever ; to its likeness, 
superficially at least rather strong, to that other scene in 
which heihad been chief actor his mind did not advert. 

A very pleasant evening it proved ; so that it pro- 
longed itself, naturally as it were and without express 
arrangement, beyond dinner and the play, and Embraced 
in its many hours a little supper and a long drive in a 
cab to those distant regions where Cecily’s house was 
situated. There was no more talk of Blent ; there was 
some of Harry’s new life, its features and its plans ; there 
was a good deal about nothing *in particular ; and there 
was not much of any sort as they drove along in the cab 
at one o’clock in the morning. 

But Harry's purpose was not forgotten. He bade the'‘ 
cabman wait and followed Cecily into the house. He 
looked round it with lively interest and curiosity. 

So this is where you came from! ” he exclaimed with 
a coiiipassionate smile. ‘‘You do want something to 
make up for this ! ” . 

She laughed as she took off her hat and sank into a 
chair. “ Yes, this is — home,” she said. 

“ Have you had a pleasant evening ? ” he demanded. 

“You know I have.” 

“ Are you feeling friendly to rue ? ” 
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Now came the atti /ide ; #he threw herself into it and 
Imiled^ y';) J 

** That’s nivhat I wanted,” he went on. “Now I can 
say what^I have to say.” 

Slfe sa^ still, wciiiting to hear him. There was now no 
sign of uneasiness about her. She smiled, luxuriously, 
•Jind her eyes were resting on his face with evident 
pleasure. They were together again as they had been 
in the Long Gallery ; the same contentment possessed 
her. The inner feeling had its outward effect. There 
came on him the same admiration, the same sense that 
she commanded his loyalty. When she had come to 
his rooms that afternoon he had found it easy to rebuke 
and to rule her. His intent for the evening had been 
the same ; he had sought to bring hei^ to a moi^ friendly 
mind chiefly that she might accept with greater readiness 
the chastening of cool common-sense, and a rebuke from 
the decent pride which her proposal had outraged. 
Harry was amazed to find himself suddenly at a loss, 
looking at the girl, hardjy knowing how to speak to her. 

“Well?” she said. Where now was the tremulous 
excitement? She was magnificently at her ease and 
commanded him to speak, if he had anything to say. 
If not, let him hold his peace." 

But he was proud and obstinate too. They came Jto a 
conflict there in the little room — the forgotten cab wait- 
ing outside, the forgotten -Mina beginning to stir in her 
bed as voices dimly reached her ears and she awoke 
to the question — where was Cecily ? 

“ If we’re to be friends,” HaVry began, “ I mus^ hear 
no more of what you s^d this afternoon. You asked me 

to be a pensioner, you proposed yourself to be He 

Sid not finish. The word was not handy, or he wished 
to spare her. 

Sh^^showed no signs of receiving mercy. 

Very well,” she said, smiling. “ If you knew every- 
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thing, you wouldn’t talk like thai I suppose youVej^na 
idea what it cost me ? ” f ^ 

" What it cost you ? ” ^ 

^ She broke into a scornful laugh. ** You know what it 
really meant. Still you’ve only a r,colding' for^me! 
How funny .that you see one half and not the other! 
But you’ve given me a very pleasant evening, Cousin 
Harry.” 

‘‘ You must leave my life alone,” he insisted brusquely. 

Oh, yes, for the future. I’ve nothing left tq^ offer, 
have I ? I have been — retused I ” She seemed to exult 
in the abandonment of her candour. 

He looked at her angrily, almost dangerously. For a 
passing moment she had a sensation of that physical 
fear fromVhich no pioral courage can wholly redeem the 
weak in body. But she showed none of it ; her pose 
was unchanged ; only the hand on which her head rested 
shook a little. And she began to laugh. “ You look as 
if you were going to hit me,” she said. 

“Oh, you do talk nonsense!” he groaned. But she 
was too much for him ; he laughed too. She had spoken 
with such a grand security. “If you tell me to walk out 
of the door I shall go.” 

“ Well, in five minutes. It’s very late.” 

“ Oh, we weren’t bred in Bayswater,” he reminded her. 
was — in 'Chelsea.” 

r 

“So you say. I think in heaven— ^o, Olympus — 
really.” 

“Have you said \vhat you wanted to say. Cousin 
Harr^?” 

“I suppose you hadn’t the least idea what "you were 
doing ? ” 

“ I was as cool as you were when you gave me Blent.’* 

“You’re cool enough now, anyhow,” he admitted, in 
admiration of her parry. ^ 

“ Quite, thanki,” The Ifand behind her head trembled 
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isoiely. His eyes weife on her, and a confusion threat- 
ened lib overwhelm thqfconj^osure of which she boasted. 

‘‘ I gaveVou Blent because it was yours.” 

“ WH<|t I offered you is mine.” • 

“3y God, no. • Never yours to give till youVe lost it ! ” 

With an effort she kept her pose. His vwrds hummed 
through her head. 

“Did you say that to Janie Iver?” she mustered cool- 
ness to ask him mockingly. 

H% thrust away the taunt jj/ith a motion of his hand ; 
one of Gainsborough's gimcracks fell smashed on the 
floor. Cecily laughed, glad of the excuse to seem at her 
ease. 

“ Hang the thing ! If you'd loved me, you'd have been 
ashamed t 9 do it.” 0 

“ I was ashamed without loving you. Cousin Harry.” 

“ Oh,*do drop * Cousin*' Harry ! '' 

“ Well, I proposed t6. But you wouldn't.” Her only 
refuge now was in qmps and verbal victories. They 
served her well, for Hurry, less master of himself than 
usual, was hindered and tripped up by them. “ Still, if 
we ever meet again, I’ll^say ‘ Harry' if you like.” 

“ Of course we shall meet again.” She surprised that 
out of him. 

“ It'll be so awkward for me now,” she laughed lightly. 
But her mirth broke off suddenly as he came closer and 
stoo^ over her. 

“ I could hate you for coming to me with that offer,” 
he said. * ^ 

Almost hating herseTf ^ow,*yet sorely wounded that 
he should think of hating^er, she answered him in a fury. 
, “ Well then, shouldn't I hate you for giving me Blent ? 
Tha^was worse. You could refuse, I couldn't. I have 
it, I have to keep it.” In her excitement she rose and 
faced^iim. “9\nd because of y(ju I carj't be happy!” she 
cfied resentfully. 
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“I see 1 I ought to have dro^^ed myself, instead^ oft 
merely going away ? Oh, ] kri w I owe the World at 
large apologies for my existence, and you in particular, 
of course! Unfortunately, though, I intend td go on 
existing ; I even intend to live a life of ihy own — ^not the 
life of a hanger-on — if you’ll kindly allow me.” 

“Would any other man in the world talk like this 
after ?” 

“ Any man who had the sense to see what you’d done. 
I’m bound to be a nuisance to you anyhow. I sho'ild be 
least of a nuisance as your husband ! That was it. Oh, 
I’m past astonishment at you.” 

His words sounded savage, but it was not their fierce- 
ness that banished her mirth. It was the new light they 
threw on that impulse of hers. She could or’y fall back 
on her old recrimination. 

“ When you gave me Blent— — ” 

“Hold your tongue about Blent,” he commanded 
imperiously. “ If it were mine again, and I came to 
you and said, ‘You’re on my conscience, you fret me, 
you worry me. Marry me, and I shall be more comfort- 
able!’ What then?” 

“ Why, it would be just like you to do it I ” she cried 
in malicious triumph. 

“Jhe sort thing runs in the family, then.” She* 
started at the plainness of his sneer. “ 0)i, yes, that was 
it. Well, what would your answer be ? Shall I tell you? 
You’d ask the first man who came by to kick me out of 
the room. And you’d be right.” 

The truth of his words pierced her. She flushed red, 
but she was resolved to admit nothing. Before him, at 
any rate, she would cling to her case, to the view of hen 
own action to which she stood committed. He at. least 
should never know that now at last he had made her 
bitterly and horribly ashjimed, with a shame not for what 
she had proposed to do herself, buf for what she had dared 
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to Ask him to do. ShlUaw the thing now as he saw it. 
Had hfe manner softenia, had he made any appeal, had 
he not lashed her with the bitterest words he could find, 
she jifoulid have been in tears at his feet. But now slie 
faced him so bSldly that he took her flush to mean 
, anger. He turned away from her and picked up his 
hat from the chair on which he had thrown it. 

“ ^yell, that’s all, isn’t it ? ” he asked. 

Before she had time# to answer, there was a cry from 
the dtorway, full of astonishrritent, consternation, and (it 
must be added) outraged propriety. For it was past two 
o’clock, and Mina Zabriska, for all her freakishness, had 
been bred on strict lines of decorum. “ Cecily ! ” she cried. 
** And you ! ” she added a moment later. Th^y turned 
and saw her standing there in her dressing-gown, holding 
a candle. The sudden turn of events, the introduction of 
this ne^w figure, the intrusion that seemed so absurd, over- 
came Cecily. She sank back in her chair, and laid her 
head on her hands on*the table, laughing hysterically. 
Harry’s frown grew heaVier. 

“Oh, you’re there?” he said to Mina, “You’re in it 
too, I suppose? I’ve aWays had the misfortune to in- 
terest you, haven’t I ? You yranted to turn me out first. 
Now you’re trying to put me in again, are you ? Oh, you 
•women, can’t you leave a man alone ? ” • • 

^ I don’t kiiow what you’re talking about. And 
what#are you doing here ? t)o you know it’s half-past 
two ? ” ^ 

“ It would be all th^ same Jto me if it was ha^f-past 
twenty-t^o,” said Harry contemptuously. 

“You’ve been with her ^11 the time?” 

• “ Oh, lord, yes. Are you the chaperon ? ” He laughed, 
as h€ unceremoniously clapped his hat on his. head. 
“ We’ve had an evening out, my cousin and I, and I saw 
her h6me. And now I’m going Jiome. 1 Nothing wrong, 
I I^ope, Madame Zabriska ? ” • 
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Cecily raised her head ; she ^as laughing still, «vi^ 
tears in her eyes. f v, ® 

Mina looked at her. Considerations of propriety fell 
into the background. J ^ 

“ But what’s it all about ? ” she criecf 

“ ril leave Cecily to tell you.” He Was quiet now, by^ 
with a vicious quietness. “ IVe been explaining that I 
have a preference for being left alone. Perhaps it may 
not be superfluous to mention the fact to you too, 
Madame Zabriska. M^ cab*s waiting. Goodnnight.” 
He looked a moment at Cecily, and his eyes seemed to 
dwell a little longer than he had meant. In a tone 
rather softer and more gentle he repeated, “ Good-night.” 

Cecily sprang to her feet. “ I shall remember ! ” she 
cried. shall r/^member! If ever — if ever the time 
comes, I shall remember ! ” Her voice was full of bitter- 
ness, her manner proudly defiant. r 

Harry hesitated a moment, then smiled grimly. I 
shouldn’t be able to complain 'of that,” he said, as he 
turned and went out to his cab." 

Cecily threw herself into her chair again. The be- 
wildered Imp stood staring at her. 

“ I didn’t know where you were,” Mina complained. 

Oh, it doesn’t matter.” 

“^Fancy bf ing here with him at this time of night ! ” • . 

Cecily gave no signs of hearing this ^superficial criti- 
cism on her conduct, 

“You must tell me what it’s all about,” Mina in- 
sisted. ^ ^ 

Cecily raised her eyes with^a weary air, as though she 
spoke of a distasteful subject tin willingly and to no good 
purpose. 

“ I went to tell him he could get Blent back by jj^iarry- 
ing me.” 

“ Cecily ! ” I^any egiotions were packed into tfae cry. 
“ What did he say ? ” . ‘ 
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^ecily seemed to consider for a moment, then she 
knsweaed slowly : ^ ^ 

Well, h^»very nearly beat me — and I rather wish he 
had,” she said. • 

T!fe net resuIt*of the day had distinctly not been to 
further certain achemes. All that had beeju achieved — 
and both of them had contributed to it — was an admir- 
able example of the Tristram way. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE PERSISTENCE^ OF BLENT. 

V 

H arry TRISTRAM awoke the next morning with 
visions in his head — no unusual thing with young 
men, yet strange and almost unknown to him. They had 
not bee^ wont to come at Blent, nor had his affair with 
Janie Iver created them. Possibly a constant, although 
unconscious, reference of all attractions to the standard, 
or the tradition, of Addie Tristram's had hitherto kept 
him free ; or perhaps it was merely that there were no 
striking attractions in the valley of the Blent. Anyhow 
the visions were here now, a series of them covering all 
the hours of the evening before, and embodying for him 
the manifold changes of feeling which had marked the 
time. He saw himself as well as Cecily, and the approval 
of his eyes was still for himself, their irritation for her. 
But he couJd not dismiss her from the pictures ; he 
realised this with a new annoyance. He lay later than 
his custom was, looking at her, recalling what she had 
said as he found the need of words to write beneath each 
men^l apparition, (j nder the irritation, and greater than 
it, was the same sort of satisfaction that his acjrivities had 
given him — a feeling of more Tife and broader ; this thing, 
though rising out of the old life, fitted in well with the 
new. ^ Above all, that sentence of hers rang in hii^ head, 
its extravagance perhaps gaining pre-eminence for it: 
“If ever the tinje comts, I shall rememtfer ! ” The time 
did not seem likely to come — so Tar as he could interpret 
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the yague and rather ta^adbare^phrase — but her resolu- 
tion stinj^ his interest, ^d j^nded by exacting his ap- 
plause, Hd^was glaci that she had resisted, and had not 
allowed herself to be trampled on. Though the threat 
was A^ry empty, its utterance showed a high spirit, such 
a spirit as he still wished to preside over Blent. It was 
just what his mother might have said, with an equal 
intensity of determination and an equal absence of 
definite purpose. But tljen the whole proceedings had 
been j^>][st what he could imagine his mother bringing 
about Consequently he was rather blind to the extra- 
ordinary character of the step Cecily had taken ; so far 
he was of the same clay as his cousin. He was, however, 
none the less outraged by it, and none the less sure that 
he had met (t in the right way. Yet l^e did not "consider 
that there was any quarrel between them, and he meant 
to see njore of her ; he ‘was accustomed to scenes ” 
occurring and leaving no permanent estrangement or 
bitterness ; the storms blew over the sand, but they did 
not in the end make much difference in the sand. 

There was work to be done — the first grave critical bit 
of work he had ever had to do, the first real measuring of 
himself against an opponent of proved ability. So he 
would think no more about the girl. This resolve did 
not work. She, or rather her apparition, seemed to insist 
that she had something to do with the work, was con- 
cernecj in it, or at least meant* to look on at it. Harry 
found that he had small objection, or even a sort of 
welcome for her presence. Side by side with the man's 
pleasure in doing the thin^, there was still some of the 
boy's delight in showing •'he could do it. What had 
passed yesterday, particularly that idea of doing things 
for hijn which he had detected and raged at, made it 
additionally pleasant that he should be seen to be capable 
of doijig thing^for himself. All^this was vague, but it 
wiis in his mind as he walked to Sloyd's ^offices. 
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Grave and critical ! '’Sloyd’s ) lervous excitemen^^ and 
uneasy deference towards Ivei|^were the only indicatidlis 
of any such thing. Duplay was there in the background, 
cool and easy. Iver himself was inclined to gossip with 
Hariy and to chaff him on the fresh departure lie had 

made, rather than to settle down to a discussion of# 

* 0 ^ 

Blinkhampton. That was after all a small matter — so 
his manner seemed to assert ; he had been m town any- 
how, so he dropped in ; Duplay had made a point of it 
in his scrupulous modesty as to his own experience. 
Harry found that he could resist the impression he was 
meant to receive only by saying to himself as he faced 
his old friend and present antagonist : “ But youVe here 
— ^you’re here — you’re here ! ” Iver could neither gossip 
nor argue that fagt away. 

‘‘ Well now,^’ said Iver with a glance at his watch, “ we 
must really get to business. ‘You don’t want to live in 
Blinkhampton, you gentlemen,* I suppose? You want 
to leave a little better for your visit, eh? Quite so. 
That’s the proper thing with the sea-side. But you 
can’t expect to find fortunes growing on the beach. 
Surely Major Duplay mistook your figures ? ” 

“Unless he mentioned fifty thousand, he did,” said 
Harry firmly. 

“ H’m, I did you injustice, Major — with some excuse, 

though. Surely, Mr Sloyd ?” He turned away from 

Harry as he spoke. 

“ I beg pardon,” interrupted Harry. “ Am I to talk 
to Major Duplay ? 

IvW looked at him curiously*. “ Well, I’d rather talk 
to you, Harry,” he said. “ A^d I’ll tell you plainly what 
I think. Mr Sloyd’s a young business man — so are you^” 

“ Pm a baby,” Harry agreed. 

"And blackmailing big people isn’t a good way to 
start.” He watched Harry, but he drd not forget to 
watch Sloyd foo. ‘*t)f course I use the word ifi a 
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figurative sense. The i estate's •not worth half that 
to you ; we hapmn to want it — Oh, Fm always 
open ! — So -yy” He gave a4hrug. 

‘‘Sorry. to introduce new and immoral methods into 
business, Mr Iver.^ It must be painful to you after all 
these years.” Harry laughed good-humouredly. “ I 
shfall corrupt the Major too!” he added. 

“We'll give you five thousand for your bargain — 
twenty^-five in all.” 

“ I suggested to Majo? Duplay that being ahead of 
you y/Ss so rare an achievement that it ought to be 
properly recognised.” 

Duplay whispered to Iver. Sloyd whispered to 
Harry. Iver listened attentively, Harry with evident 
impatience. “ Let it go for thirty, don't make an fenemy 
of him," had been Sloyd's secret counsel. 

“ My dear Harry, the simple fact is that the business 
won't stafid more than .a certain amount. If we put 
money into Blinkhamptqn, it's because w^c want it to 
come out again. Now the crop will be limited.” He 
paused^ “ I'll make you an absolutely final offer — thirty.” 

“ My price is fifty,” said Harry immovably. 

“ Out of the question.” • 

“ All right.” Harry lit a cigarette with an air of having 
finished the business. 

“ It simply cannot be done on the figures”' Iver de- 
clareci with genirine vexation., “We've worked it out, 
Harry ,*and it can't be done. If I showed our calcula- 
tions to Mr Sloyd, who is. I'm «ure, willing to be 
reasonable ” ^ 

“Yes, M» Iver, I am. I ^m, I hope, always desirous of 
— er — meeting gentlemen half-way ; and nothing could 
ghre me greater pleasure than to do business with you, 
Mr IvA.” • 

“Unfortunate^ you seem to have — a partner,” Iver 
obsgrvdd. “No, I've tojd you tHb mostiwe can give.” 
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He leant back in his cKair. Th^ time it was he who had 
finished business. ^ • 

And Fve told you the f^s^Ve can take ” 
c “ It’s hopeless. Fifty! Oh, we should be out of pocket 
It’s really unreasonable.” He was Jooking^'at ^loyd. 
“It’s treating me as an enemy, — and I shall have no^ 
alternative but to accept the situation. BHnkhamptfift 
is not essential to me ; and your hotel and so on won’t 
flourish much if I leave my tumble-down cottages and 
pigsties just behind them. Will you put these papers 
together, Duplay ? ” 

The Major obeyed leisurely. Sloyd was licking his 
lips and looking acutely unhappy. 

“You’re absolutely resolved, Harry?” 

“ Abjolutely, Mr Iver.” 

“ Well, I give it up. It’s bad for me, and it’s worse for 
you. In all my experience I never was so treated. You 
won’t even discuss! If you’d said thirty-five/ well, I’d 
have listened. If you’d even said forty, I’d have ” 

“ I say, Done for forty ! ” said Harry quietly. “ I’d a 
sort of idea all the time that that might be your limit. I 
expect the thing really wouldn’t stand fifty, you know. 
Oh, that’s just my notion.” 

Iver’s face was a study..' He was surprised, he was an- 
noyed, but he was also somewhat amused, Harry’s acting 
had been good. That obstinate, uncompromising^ im- 
mutable fifty ! — Iver had really believedin it. And forty 
had been his limit — his extreme limit. He just saw his 
way to square his accounts satisfactorily if he were driven 
to pi.y that as the penalty of cne of his rare mistakes. 
He glanced at Sloyd ; radiant ioy and relief illumined that 
young man’s face, as he gave his moustache an upward 
twirL Duplay was smiling — ^yes, smiling. At last Iver 
smiled too. Harry was grave — not solemn — but 'merely 
not smiling because he did not perceive anything to smile 
at No doubt he was g^ratified by the success of his tac- 
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tics, and pleased that hisaormidable opponent had been 
de^i>ed by them. But ^ thought nothing of what im- 
{>ressed Iver mpst The tScti^ had been, no doubt, well 
conceived and carried out, but they were ordinary enough^ 
in theh^natare ; Iver himself, and dozens of men he had 
piet, could have executed them as well. What struck 
hah was that Harry knew how far he could go, that he 
stopped on the verge, but not beyond the boundary where 
a deal was possible. Mere guesswork could not account 
for that, nor had he commanded the sources of informa- 
tion which would have made the conclusion a matter of 
ordinary intelligent calculation. No, he had intuitions ; 
he must have an eye. Now eyes were rare ; and when 
they were found they were to be used. Iver was much 
surprised at finding one in Harry. Yet it must be in 
Harry ; Iver was certain that Sloyd haa known nothing 
of the plan of campaign or qf the decisive figure on which 
his associate had pitched. 

“ I’ll give you forty,” he.said at last “ For the whole 
thing, lock, stock, and barrel — forty.” 

“ It’s a bargain," said Harry, and Iver, with a sigh (for 
forty was the extreme figure), pushed back his chair and 
rose to his feet 

“ We’ve got a good many plans, sir,” suggested Sloyd, 
very anxious to establish pleasant relations. “ I’m sure 
' we should be very glad if you found them of aily service.” 

“ ifou’re very good, Mr Sloyd^ but ” 

“ Yoh may as well have a look at them,” interrupted 
Harry. “ There are one or two good, ideas. You’ll ex- 
plain them, won’t you, Sley 4 ?” •’ ' 

Sloyd hid already place^ one in Ivor’s hand, who 
gl^ced at it, took another, compared them, and after a 
minute's pause held both out to the Major. 

Wdil, Duplay, suppose you look at them and Jiear 
anything that l/fj; Sloyd is good enough to say, and report 
tome?** You’re at leisure?” • > 
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“ Certainly,” said Dtiplay. Be was in good humour, 
better perhaps than if his chieMiad proved more sigh^Jly 
successful. Harry turned fe:o min, smiling^ 
c “ I saw Madame Zabriska last night, at Lady Tristram^s 
house. She*s forsaken you. Major ? ^ 

“ Minays very busy about something,” smiled the Major^ 

"Yes, she generally is,” said Harry, frowning a little. 
" If she tells you anything about me ” 

" Tm not to believe it ? ” 

"You may believe it, but fiot the way she puts it,” 
laughed Harry. * 

" Now there’s an end of business ! Walk down to the 
Imperium with me, Harry, and have a bit of lunch. 
You’ve earned it, eh? How do you like the feeling of 
making money ? ” 

" Well, I think* it might grow on a man. What’s your 
experience ? ” » 

"Sometimes better than th^^ morning, or* I should 
hardly have been your neighbour at Fairholme.” 

The two walked off together, leaving Duplay and Sloyd 
very amicable, Iver was thoughtful. 

“You did that well,” he said as they turned the corner 
into Berkeley Square. 

" I suppose I learnt to bluff a bit when I was at Blent.” 

" That was all right, but — well, how did you put your 
finger on the figure ? ” 

" I don’t know. It looked like being about that*,’ you 
know.” 

" It was very exac;tly that,” admitted Iver. 

" Rather a surprise toi find^ovj: friend the Major going 
into business with you.” ^ ^ 

" He’ll be useful, I think, and — well, I’m short of help.” 
He was eyeing Harry now, but he said no more abottt 
the morning’s transaction till they reached the clifb. 

" Perhaps we shall find Neeld here,” j;\e remarked, as 
they went in. 
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They did find Neeld, and alsoPLord Southend, the latter 
gjpntleman in a state qf^isturbance about his curry. It 
was no? any maii woujtl seriously call a curry ; it 
was no more than a fortuitous concurrence of mutton and 
rice, ^ ^ 

" It's an extraordinary thing," he observed to Iver, 
4Hhat whenever Wilmot Edge is away, the curries in this 
club go to the devil — to the devil. And he's always 
going -off somewhere, confound him!" 

“ He can't be expected to st^y at home just to look 
after y6ur curry,” Iver suggested. 

“ I suppose he’s in South America, or South Africa, or 
South somewhere or other out of reach. Waiter 1 ” The 
embarrassed servant came. “ When is Colonel Edge ex- 
pected back ? ” 

“ In a few Weeks, I believe, my lord.^^ 

** Who's Chairman of the. Committee while he’s away ? " 
Mr Gore-Marston, my lord." 

“ There — what can you expect ? " He pushed away 
his plate. Bring me some cold beef," he commanded, 
and the waiter brought it with an air that said ‘ Ichabod ' 
for the Imperium. ‘‘ As soon as ever Edge comes back, 
I shall draw his attention to the curry.” 

Everybody else had rather -lost their interest in the 
subject. Neeld and Harry were in conversation. Iver 
sat down by Southend, and, while lunch wa^ preparing, 
endeavoured to distract his roind by giving him a history 
of the'^morning. Southend too was concerned in Blink- 
hampton. Gradually the curry was forgotten as he 
listened to the story of iHarry's victory. ® 

“ Sort ofyoung fellow ..who might be useful ? " he sug- 
gested presently. 

"‘‘That's what I was thinking. He's quite ready to 
work t(5o, I fancy.” 

Southend r^gajded his friend. He was thinking that 
if this ^nd that happened — and they were things now 
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within the bounds of pos^ibility-ylver might live to be 
sorry that Harry was not to beiiis son-in-law. HaSti|y 
and in ignorance he included J^Jiie in theoS':ope of this 
supposed regret. But at this moment the guilty and in- 
competent Mr Gore-Marston had the niisfortune to tome 
in. Southend, all his grievance reviyed, fell on him 
tooth and nail. His defence was feeble; he admitted' 
that he knew next to nothing of curries, and — ^yes, the 
cook did get careless when Wilmot Edge’s vigilant eye 
was removed. 

“ He’ll be home soon,” Gore-Marston pleaded. “ IVe 
had a letter from him ; he’s just got back to civilisation 
after being out in the wilderness, shooting, for six weeks. 
He’ll be here in a month now, I think.” 

“We shall have to salary him to stay,” growled 
Southend. 

Harry was amused at this little episode, and listened 
smiling. Possessing a knowledge of curries seemed an 
odd way to acquire importance for a fellow-creature, a 
strange reason for a man’s return being desired. He 
knew who Wilmot Edge was, and it was funny to hear 
of him again in connection with curries. And curries 
seemed the only reason why anybody should be inter- 
ested in Colonel Edge’s return. Not till they met again 
in the smoking-room were the curries finally forgotten. 

fn later days Harry came to look back on that after- 
noon as the beginning of many new thirigs for him. Iver 
and Southend talked ; old Mr Neeld sat by, listening with 
the interest of a man who feels he has missed something 
in liiti and would fain learn, ev^ though he is too old to 
turn the knowledge to account Harry fouxid himself 
listening too, but in a different way. 

They were not talking idly ; they talked for him. Thit 
much he soon discerned. And they were not offering to 
help him. His vigilant pride, still sore fr®m the blow 
that Cecily hachdealt it, vfks on the Ipok-out for that But 
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the triumph of the mii^rning, no* less than the manner of 
m^n, reassured hinj^ It is in its way an exciting 
moment fer*a young man khen he first receives proof 
that his seniors, the men of actual achievement afld 
admftted® ability ,9think that there is something in him, 
that he can be o/ service to them, that it is^n his power, 
>ff it be in his will, to emerge from the ruck and take a 
leading place. Harry was glad for himself ; he would 
have®been touched had he spared time to observe how 
delighted old Neeld was on his account. They made him 
no gif? ; they asked work from him, and Iver, true to his 
traditions and ingrained ideas, asked money as a 
guarantee for the work, You give me back what Tm 
going to pay you,^’ he said, “ and since you’ve taken such 
an interest in BHnkhampton, turn to ^and see what you 
can make o? it. It looked as if there was a notion or two 
worth considering in those plans of yours.” 

Southend agreed to every suggestion with an emphatic 
nod. But there was something more in his mind. With 
every evidence of capability that Harry showed, even 
with every increase in the chances of his attaining posi- 
tion and wealth for himself, the prospect of success in 
the other scheme — the scheme still secret — grew brighter. 
The thought of that queer little; woman Madame Zabriska, 
Harry’s champion, came into his mind. He would have 
something to tell her, if ever they met again at Lady 
Evenswood’s. He would have something to tell Lady 
Evenswood herself too. He quite forgot his curry — 
and Colonel Wilmot Edge, who derived his importance 
from it. ^ ^ 

Nothing was settled ; thsre were only suggestions for 
Harry to think over. But he was left quite clear that 
Everything depended on himself alone, that he had only 
to wilf and to work, and a career of prosperous activity 
was before hin^ The day had more than fulfilled its 
promise ; what had seemed its great triumph appeared 
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now to be valuable only as an introduction and a pre- 
lude to something larger and xSore real. Alrcgidy*h{^ 
was looking back with soifie surprise on, the extreme 
gravity which he had attached to his little Blinkhampton 
speculation. He grew very readily where he was given 
room to grow ;• and all the while there jyas the impulse 
to show himself— and others too — that he did not depend^ 
on Blent or on having Blent. Blent or no Blent, he was 
a man who could make himself felt. He was on hio trial 
still of course ; but he . did not doubt of the verdict 
When a thing depended for success or failure on Harry 
alone, Harry had never been in the habit of doubting the 
result. The Major had noticed that trait in days which 
seemed now quite long ago ; the Major had not liked it, 
but in tne affairs of life it probably had some value. 

Except for one thing he seemed to be well settled into 
his new existence. People had stopped staring at him. 
They had almost ceased to talk of him. He was rapidly 
becoming a bygone story. Even to himself it seemed 
months since he had been Tristram of Blent ; he had no 
idea that any plans were afoot concerning him which 
found their basis and justification in his having filled 
that position. Except for one thing he was quit of it all. 
But that remained, and m such strength as to colour all 
the new existence. The business of the day had not 
driven out the visions of the morning. Real things 
should drive out fancies ; it is serious, perhaps deplor- 
able, when the real things seem to derive at leas^ half 
their importance from the relation that they bear to the 
fancife. Perhaps the pmpei^ conclusion would be that 
in such a case the fancies too have theii^*' share of 
reality. 

“ Neeld and I go down to Fairholme to-morrow, Harry 
said Iver as they parted. “ No chance of seeing you^down 
there, I suppose ? ” 

Neeld thougkt the question rather brutal ; Iver^ feel- 
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in|S were not perhaj^s of the finest But Harry was 
(^pparejntly unconsciou^of anything that grated. 

“Really? I don't suppose)! shall ever go there again,” 
he answered with a laugh. “ OflF with the old love, 
knd?vr, M'r Neeld^I ” 

“ Oh, don't say that,” protested Southend. 

There was a hint of some, meaning in his speech which 
made Harry turn to him with quick attention. 

“ Blent's a mere memory to me,” he declared. 

Thp three elder men were silent, but they seemed to 
receive what he said with scepticism. 

“Well, that's the only way, isn't it ? ” he asked. 

“Just at present, I suppose,” Southend said to him in 
a low voice, as he shook hands. 

These few words, with the subdued hint they carried, 
reinforced the strength of the visions. Harry was rather 
full of his own will and proud of his own powers just 
now — perhaps with some little excuse. But he began, 
thanks to the bearing of these men and to the obstinate 
thoughts of his own mind, to feel, still dimly, that it was 
a difficult thing to forget and to get rid of the whole of a 
life, to make an entirely fresh start, to be quite a different 
man. Unsuspected chains revealed themselves with each 
new motion towards liberty. ' Absolute detachment had 
been his ideal. He awoke with a start to ^he fact that 
he *was still, in the main, living with and moving among 
people who smacked strong of Blent, who had known 
him as Tristram of Blent, whose lives had crossed his 
because he was Addie Tristram’s' son. That was true 
of even his new acquiinttincd' Lady Evenswood — truer 
still of N^ld, of SouthenA, aye, of Sloyd and the Major 
^ — most true of his cousin Cecily. This interdependence 
of its periods is what welds life into a whole ; even able 
and wilful young men have, for good and evil, to feckon 
with it. Otherwise morality would be in a bad case, and 
even logic rather at sea. The disadvantage is that the 
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difficulties in the way oflieroic or^dramatic conduct are 
materially increased. ^ • 

Yes, he was not to escapi, not to forget* **That day 
one scene more awaited him which rose out of Blent and 
belonged to Blent. The Imp made an -appointlnetii? by 
tel^am, and. the Imp came. Harry covild no longer re- 
gard his bachelor-chambers. as any barrier against the** 
incursions of excited young women. Anything that con- 
cerned the Tristrams seemed naturally anti-patheflc to 
conventions. He surrendered and let Mina in ; tl^t he 
wanted to see her — her for want of a better — was not 
recognised by him. She was in a great temper, and he 
was soon inclined to regret his accessibility. Still he en- 
dured ; for it was an absolutely final interview, she said. 
She had" just come. to tell him what she thought of him 
— and there was an end of it Then she was going back 
to Merrion and she hoped Cecily was coming wyth her. 
He — Harry — would not be there anyhow ! 

“ Certainly not,” he agreed. “-But what’s the matter, 
Madame Zabriska ? You don’t complain that I didn’t 
accept — ^that I couldn’t fall in with my cousin’s peculiar 
ideas?" 

“ Oh, you can’t get out of it like that ! You know that 
isn’t the point” 

“ What in the world is then ? ” cried Harry. “ There’s 
nothing elseli’he matter, is there ?” 

Mina could hardly sit still for rage ; shfe was on pins. 

“Nothing else?” She gathered herself together for 
the attack. “ What did you take her to dinner and to 
the th&atre for ? What did ytu Bring her home for ? ” 

“ I wanted to be friendly. I wanted to soften what I 
had to say.” 

“ To soften it I Not you ! Shall I tell you what you 
wanted, Mr Tristram ? Sometimes men seem to know 
so little about themselves I ” t 

“ If you’ll philosophise on the subject of men— about 
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which you know a lot, of ^course — Pll listen with 

" If s the* horrible se!ft^hne)s of the thing. Why didn’t 
you send her away directly ? Oh, no, you kept her, you 
mad^ yoflrself pleasant, you made her think you liked 

her ” 

‘‘What?” 

“You never thought of anything but yourself all the 
way chrough. You were lecturing her ? Oh, no ! You 
were posing and posturing. Reing very fine and very 
heroic ! And then at the end you turned round and — 
and as good as struck her in the face. Oh, I hope she’ll 
never speak to you again ! ” 

“ Did she send you to say this ? ” 

“ Of course not.” 

“Yes, of course not! You’re right there. If it had 
happened to be in any way your business ” 

“Ah!” cried the Imp triumphantly. “You’ve no 
answer, so you turn round and abuse me ! But I don’t 
care. I meant to tell you what I thought of you, and 
I’ve done it.” 

“A post-card would have done it as well,” Harry 
suggested. 

“But you’ve gone too far,x)h yes, you have. If you 
ever change your mind ” 

“What about? Oh, don’t talk nonsense, Madkme 
Zabriska.” 

“ It's not nonsense. You behaved even worse than I 
think if you’re not at least half in bve with her.” 

Harry threw a quick 'gknce at her. 

“ ThatVould be very wlucky for me,” he remarked. 

“ Very — now,” said the Imp with every appearance of 
delight 

“London will be dull without you, Madame Zabriska.” 

“ I’m not going to take any more trouble about you, 
anyhow.” 
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He rose and walked over to her. 

"In the end," he said more seriously, “what’s yoijr 
complaint against me ? ’’ (1 ‘ - » 

r“ You’ve niade Cecily terribly unhappy,” 

“ I couldn’t help it. She — she did an impossible tmng.” 

“ After which you made her spend the evening with 
you ! Even a Tristram must have had a reason for that."^ 

" I’ve told you. I felt friendly and I wanted her to be 
friendly. And I like her. The whole thing’s a ludfcrous 
trifle.” He paused a moment and added : “ I’m sorry if 
she’s distressed.” 

“ You’ve made everything impossible — that’s all.” 

“I don’t understand. It so happens that to-day all 
sorts of things have begun to seem possible to me. Per- 
haps you’ve seen your uncle?” 

" Yes, I have, — and — ^and it would have been splendid 
if you hadn’t treated her as you did.” 

“ You hint at something I know nothing about.” He 
was growing angry again. “ I really believe I could 
manage my own affairs.” He returned to his pet 
grievance. 

“ You don’t understand ? Well, you will soon.” She 
grew cooler as her mischievous pleasure in puzzling him 
overcame her wrath. “You’ll know what you’ve done 
soon.” 

“ Shall I ?' How shall I find it out ? ” , 

“ You’ll be sorry when — when a certaiff thing happens.” 

He threw himself into a chair with a peevish laugh. 

“ I confess your riddles rather bore me. Is there any 
answd" to this one ? ” ' » ' 

“ Yes, very soon. I’ve beenrto see Lady Evenswood.” 

" She knows the answer, does she ?” 

" Perhaps,” Her animation suddenly left her. “ But 
I suppose it’s all no use now,” she said dolefully. 

They sat silent for a minute or two, Harry seeming to 
fall into a fit of abstraction. • ' ^ • 
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“ What did you mean by saying I oughtn't to have 
t2|kdh h^r to dinner and' so on ? ” he asked, as Mina rose 
to go. • • 

She shook her head. “ Pve nothing more to say," site 
decl^d. ® • 

“ And you say^Pm half in love with her ? ” 

•*“Yes, I do,” she snapped viciously as she turned to- 
wards the door. But she looked back at him before she 
went dut ^ 

“ As^ far as that goes,” he said slowly, ‘‘ Pm not sure 
you're wrong, Madame Zabriska. But I could never 
marry her.” 

The Imp launched a prophecy, confidently, triumph- 
antly, maliciously. 

‘‘ Before very long she'll be the onf to say that, and 
you've got yourself to thank for it too ! Good-bye ! ” 

She w|LS gone. Harry sat down and slowly filled and 
lit his pipe. It was probably all nonsense ; but again he 
recollected Cecily's words : If ever the time comes, I 
shall remember ! ” . 

Whatever might be the state of his feelings towards 
her, or of hers towards him, a satisfactory outcome seemed 
impossible. And somehow this notion had the effect of 
spoiling the success of the day for Harry Tristram ; so 
that amongst the Imp’s whirling words there yas perhaps 
a gr^ain or two of wisdom. At least his talk with her did 
not rnake Harr/s visions less constant or less intense. 



CHAPTER XXII 

AN INSULT TO THE BLOOD. 

I T could not be denied that Blinkhampton was among 
the things which arose out of Blent. To acknow- 
ledge even so much Harry felt to be a slur on his inde- 
pendence, on the new sense of being able to do things for 
himself in which hJs pride, robbed of its old opportunities, 
was taking refuge and finding consolation. It was thanks 
to himself anyhow that it had so arisen, for Iver was not 
the man to mingle business and sentiment Harry 
snatched this comfort, and threw his energies into the 
work, both as a trial of his powers and as a safeguard 
against his thoughts. He went down to the place and 
stayed a week. The result of his visit was a report which 
Iver showed to Southend with a very significant nod ; 
even the mistakes in it, thfemselves inevitable from want 
of experience, were the errors of a large mind. The 
touch of dogmatism did not displease a man who valued 
self-confidence above all other qualities. 

“ The lad will do ; hell make his way,** said Iver. 
Southend smiled. * Lads who are equal to making their 
own way may go very fir if they are given such a start 
as he had in contemplation fo* Harry. But would things 
go right? Southend had received an incoherent buf 
decidedly despairing letter from Mina Zabriska. put 
it in*the fire, saying nothing to Lady Evenswood, and 
nothing, of course, to ]VIr Disney. In the end there was 
perhaps no abst)lutely necessary connection between the 
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two parts of the scheme — that whTch concerned the lady, 
an^ that^which depended on the Minister. Yet the first 
'would make^he second ^ mi|ch more easy ! 

Mr Disney had given no sign yet. There was a crisis 
some^liere abroad^ and a colleague understood to be 
•self-opinionated ; Jthere was a crisis in the Church, and a 
tJishopric vacant. Lady Evenswood was of opinion that 
the least attempt to hurry Robert would be fatal. There 
were, aTter all, limits to importance of Harry Tris- 
tram*s ^ase, and Robert was likely, if worried, to state 
the fact with his own merciless vigour, and with that to 
say good-bye to the whole affair. The only person 
seriously angry at the Prime Minister’s “ dawdling,” was 
Mina Zabriska ; and she had enjoyed no chance of 
telling him so. To make such an opportunity for her 
was too hazardous an experiment ; it might have turned 
out well-yone could never tell with Robert — but on the 
whole it was not to be risked. 

What Lady Evenswood would not venture, fortune 
dared. Mina had been seeing sights — it was August now, 
a suitable month for the task — and one evening, about 
half-past stx, she landed her weary bones on a seat in St 
James* Park for a few moments* rest before she faced the 
Underground. The place wks very empty, the few 
people there lay for the most part asleep — wo^men with 
the ^ay*s labour done. Presently she saw two men 
walking slowly towards her from the direction of West- 
minster. One was tall and slight, handsome and dis- 
tingfuished in appearance ; in the either she recognised 
the rugged awkward mafl vrtionf she had met at Lady 
Evenswoo 3 *s. He was talliing hard, hitting his fist into 
the palm of his other hand sometimes. The handsome 
man listened with deference, but frowned and seemed 
troubled. Suddenly the pair stopped. * 

“ I must get back to the House ” she heard the hand- 
some man say. * ^ 
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‘‘Well, think it over. Try to see it in that lighC said 
Disney, holding out his handl The other toqk it, ^d 
then turned away. The episode would havt been worth 
good paragraph and a dozen conjectures to a reporter ; 
the handsome man was the self-opinionatecf coffeague, 
and the words Mina had heard, were they not clear prooS 
of Dissensions in the Cabinet ? * 

Disney stood stock-still on the path, not looking after 
his recalcitrant colleague, but <}own on the grourid ; his 
thoughts made him unconscious of things externa}, Mina 
glowed with excitement. He was not an awkward man 
to her ; he was a great and surprising fact, a wonderful 
institution, the more wonderful because (to look at him) 
he might have been a superior mechanic who had dropped 
sixpence and w^s scanning the ground for^it She was 
really appalled, but her old instinct and habit of interfer- 
ence, of not letting things go by her without, laying at 
least a finger on them, worked in her too. How long 
would he stand there motionless? As if the ground 
could tell him anything ! Yet* she was not impatient of 
his stillness. It was good to sit and watch him. 

An artisan swung by, his tools over his bkck. Mina 
saw the suddenly awakened attention with which his 
head turned to Disney. ‘He slackened pace a moment, 
and then^ after an apparent hesitation, lifted his cap. 
There was no sign that Disney saw him, save that he 
touched his hat in almost unconscious acknowledgment. 
The artisan went by, but stopped, turned to look again, 
and exchanged an amused smile with Mina. He glanced 
roudd twice again before fee Svas out of sight. Mina 
sighed in enjoyment 

With a quick jerk of his head Disney began to waljc 
on slowly. For an instant Mina did not know wjiat she 
would do ; the fear and the attraction struggled. Then 
she jumped up and wjalked towards him. Her manner 
tried to assert hat she had not noticed him She Was 
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almost by him. She gave a c?>ugh. He looked up. 
Wpifld he know her? Would he remember asking — no, 
directinf — mji lord his sfcret|ry to write to her, and had 
he read what she wrote ? He was looking at her. Shf 
dared^a Mirried Ijjttle bow. He came to a stand-still 
.again. ^ 

Yes, yes ? ” he said questioningly. * 

** Madame Zabriska, Mr Disney.” 

“ Olf, yes.” His voice sounded a little disappointed. 

I met you at ? ” * ^ 

“ At Dady Evenswood's, Mr Disney.” Taking courage 
she added, I sent what you wanted ? ” 

“ What I wanted ? ” 

“ Yes. What you wanted me to write, about — about 
the Tristrams.” 

“ Yes.” The voice sounded now as he had placed 
her. He smiled a little. • “ I remember it all now. I 
read it the other morning.” He nodded at her, as if 
that finished the matter. . But Mina did not move. “ Tm 
busy just now,” he adde^I, “ but — Well, how's your side 
of the affair going on, Madame Zabriska? I've heard 
nothing from my cousin about that.” 

“ It's just wonderful to see you like this ! ” the Imp 
blurted out. 

That amused him ; she saw the twinkle in his eye. . 
“Never mind me. Tell me about th^ Tristfam 
cousins.” • 

you are thinking of it then ? ” 

“ I never tell what I’m thinking about That’s the 
only reason people thinl* clever. The cousins ?*’ 

“ Oh, tllkt’s all dreadful. , At least I believe they are 
— they would be — in love ; but — but — Mr Tristram’s so 
difficult, so obstinate, so proud. I don’t suppose you 

understand ” • 

“You’re the. second person who’s told me I can’t 
understand, in the last half-hour.”* He w^s smiling now. 
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as he coupled Mina arfd the handsome recalcitrant col- 
league in his protest. “ Vm not sure of it.” ^ ^ 

“And she’s been silly, apd Mb’s been hpr-idj'and just 
pow — well, it’s all as bad as can be, Mr Disney.” 

“ Is it ? You must get it better than that,you know, 
before I can do anything. Good-night” , 

“ Oh, stofx, do stop ! Do say what you mean ! ” 

“ I shan’t do anything of the kind. You may tell 
Lady Evens wood what I’ve said and she’ll tell yoa what 

T )> 

I mean. 

“ Oh, but please ” 

If you stop me any longer, I shall send you to the 
Tower. Tell Lady Fvenswood and Southend. If I 

didn’t do my business better than you do yours 1 ” He 

shrugged his shoulders with a good-natured rudeness. 
“ Good-night,” he said again, and this time Mina dared 
not stop him. Twenty yards further on he halted once 
more of his own accord and fell into thought. Mina 
watched him till he^moved on again, slowly making his 
way across the Mall and towards St James’ Street. A 
great thing had hl^pened to her — she felt that ; and she 
had news too that she was to tell to Southend and Lady 
Evenswood. There was considerable unsettlement in the 
Imp’s mind that night. 

.The next day found her at Lady Evenswood’s. The 
old* lady Mid Southend (who had been summoned on 
Mina’s command — certainly Mina was getting up in the 
world) understood perfectly. They nodded wise Meads. 

“ I was always inclined to think that Robert would 
takewlhat view.” 

“ He fears that the Bearsdale case won’t carry him all 
the way. Depend upon it, that’s what he feels.” 

“ Well, there was the doubt there, you see.” 

Mina was rather tired of the doubt in the BeaVsdale 
case. It was always cropping up and b^ing mentioned 
as though it wpre somtething exceedingly meritori6us.u 
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“ And in poor Addie’s case of course there — well, there 
wasn/t proceeded Lady Evenswood with a sigh, So 

Rdbert iteli^that it migb^ be thought ” 

“The peopfe with conscielices would be at him, I 
suppQipe,*' r»id Southend scornfully. 

“ But if the marriage came off ” 

- Oh, I see ! ” ctied the Imp. 

“ Then he would feel able to act. It would look merely 
like putting things back as they were, you see, Mina.*' 
“Do you think he riieans the viscounty?" asked 
SoutheAd. 

“ It would be so much more convenient. And they 
could have had an earldom once before if they'd liked." 

“ Oh, twice," corrected Southend confidently. 

I know it's said, but I don't believe it. You Aie* 
in 1816?" > ^ 

“Yes. Everybody knows that they could have had fc 
from Mr Pitt." ^ ^ 

“Well, George, I don’t^ believe about 1816. At leaj^ 

my father heard Lord Liverpool say " ^ 

“ Oh, dear me !" murmured the Imp. This histolicsS 
inquiry w,as neither comprehensible nor interei 


But they discussed it eagerly for some minutes b'^oij^ 
agreeing that, wherever the truth lay, a viscounty c§ild« 
not be considered out of the way for the Tristrato^t/5 
legitimate and proper Tristrams, be it understood, w 
“And that's v/here the match would be of decisive 
value?' Lady Evenswood concluded, 

“ Disney said as much evidently. ^ So you understood, 
Madame Zabriska ? " ^ ^ u 

“ I suppose so. I've told you what he said." 

“ He could take Blentmouth, you know. It's all very 
simple.” 

“ Wfcll, I'm not sure that our friend Iver isn't keeping 
that for himself” smiled Southend. 

“ Oh, he can be Lord Bricks anciPutty,” she suggested 

^ * “Ni 
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laughing. But there sCemed in her words a deplorable 
hint of scorn for that process by which the vitality»(not 
to say the solvency) of the British aristocr^y fe notcJri- 
ously maintained. “ Blentfnouth would do very well for 
Harry Tristram.” • Oo 

“ Well then, what’s to be done ? ” as^ed Southend. 

‘‘ We must give him a hint, George.”*" • t 

“ Have we enough to go upon ? Suppose Disney 

turned round and ” © 

‘‘ Robert won’t do that. Besides, we needn't pledge 
anything. We can just put the case.” She^ smiled 
thoughtfully. “ I’m still not quite sure how Mr Tristram 
will take it, you know.” 

“How he’ll take it? He’ll jump at it, of course.” 

“ The girl or the title, George ? ” 

“ Well, both together. Won’t he, Madame Zabriska ? ” 
Mina thought great things of the girl, and even greater, 
if vaguer, of the title. ^ • 

“ I should just think so,” she replied complacently. 
There was a limit to the perversity even of the Tristrams. 

“ We mustn’t put it too baldly,” observed Southend, 
dangling his eyeglass. ,, 

“ Oh, he’ll think more of the thing itself than of how 
we put it,” Lady Evenswpod declared. 

From her knowledge of Harry, the Imp was exactly of 
tK^'^ opinion. But Southend was for diplomacy ; indeed 
what pleasure is there in manoeuvringn schemes if 'they 
are not to be conducted with delicacy ? A policy that 
can be defined on a^postage stamp has no attraction for 
ingenious minds, although it^is psually the most effective 
with a nation. ^ 

Harry Tristram returned from Blinkhampton in a state 
of intellectual satisfaction marred by a sense of emotional 
emptiness. He had been very active, very energetit;, very 
successful. He had new and cogent evidence of his 
power, not merely to «Btart but to go ahead on hss own 
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account. This was the good s?de. But he discovered 
^d* tried to rebuke in himself a feeling that he had so 
far waltedvtjie time i® tha^ he had seen nobody and 
nothing beautiful. Men of affairs had no concern with*a 
feelif% like that,, Would Iver have it, or would Mr 
Disney? Surely not! It would be a positive incon- 
•^‘enience to them, or at best a worthless asset. He traced 
it back to Blent, to that influence which he had almost 
brought himself to call malign because it seemed in some 
subtle way enervating, a thing *that sought to clog his 
steps and hung about those feet which had need to be 
so alert and nimble. Yet the old life at Blent would not 
have served by itself now. Was he to turn out so exact- 
ing that he must have both lives before he, or what was 
in him, could cry “ Content ** ? A man will sometimes 
be alarmed Vhen he realises what he wants — a woman 
often. « 

<9 

So he came, in obedience to Lady Evenswood's 
summons, very confident but rather sombre. When he 
arrived, a woman was there whom he did not know. 
She exhaled fashion and the air of being exactly the 
right thing. She was young — several years short of forty 
— and very handsome. Her manner was quiet and well- 
dowered with repressed humour. He was introduced to 
Lady Flora Disney, and found himself re^rdedjwth 
unijiistakable interest and lurking amusement. ItVas 
no effort to rerfiember that Mr Disney had married a 
daughter of Lord Bewdley*s. That was enough ; just 
as he knew all about her, she would^know all about him ; 
they were both of the p^^lG^in aP sense that their hostess 
was, but llord Southend — ij^sell, hardly was — and (absurdly 
enough) Mr Disney himself not at all. This again was in 
patent incongruity with Blinkhampton and smelt woe- 
fully *^strong of Blent. Lady Evenswood encouraged 
Harry to conwse with the visitor. 

o We*re a little quieter,” she was saying. 


“The crisis 
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is dormant, and the BislJbp’s made, and Lord Hove has 
gone to consult the Duke of Dexminster — which me£ins 
a fortnight’s delay anyhow, and probably ^ewg ?old t6 
dQ nothing in the end. So 1 sometimes see Robert at 
dinner.” ^ % 

“ And he tells you things, and you’re ^discreet about 
them ! ” said Lady Evenswood rebukingly. 

“ I believe Robert considers me a sort of ante-room to 
publicity. And it’s so much easier to disown a wife than 
a journalist, isn’t it, Mr Xristraml^ ” 

“ Naturally. The Press have to pretend to believe one 
another,” he said, smiling. 

“ That’s the corner-stone,” Southend agreed. 

“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” pursued Lady 
Flora. “ But Diana was never a wife, if I remember.” 

“ Though how they do it, my dear,” mar?'elled Lady 
Evenswood, “ is what I don’t understand.” 

** I know nothing about them,” Lady Flora declared. 
“ And they know nothing about ^me. They stop at my 
gowns, you know, and even then, they always confuse me 
with Gertrude Melrose.” 

“ I hope that stops at the gown too ? ” observed South- 
end. 

“ The hair does it, I think. She buys hers at the same 
shofs?-® X — Now what do I do, Mr Tristram?” 

“You, Lady Flora? You know the shop. Is that 
enough ? ” 

“Yes, or — well, no. I supplement there. I declare I 
won’t wait any longer for Robert.” 

“HS won’t come nowf’ said Lady Evenswood. “Is 
the bishop nice, my dear ? ” ,- * 

“ Oh, yes, quite plump and gaitery ! Good-bye, dear 
Cousin Sylvia. I wish you’d come and see me, Mr 
Tristram.” ^ 

Harry, making his little bow, declared ^hat he would 
be delighted. 
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‘‘I like to see young men sometimes,” observed the 
l|dy, retreating. 

The n^n style,” L^dy ^venswood summed up, as 
the door closed. “And — well, I suppose Robert likes 
it” ’ 

Dissimilta dissimilibus*' shrugged Southend, fixing 
Tiis glasses. 

“ It’s the only concession to appearances he ever made,” 
sighed Lady Evenswood. 

“ Shje’s a lady, though.” ' 

“Oh, yes. That’s what makes it so funny. If she 
weren’t ” 

“ Yes, it would all be natural enough.” 

“ But we’ve been wasting your time, Mr Tristram.” 

“ Never less wasted since I was born ” protested Harry, 
who had both enjoyed and learnt. 

“ No, jeally I think notf she agreed, smiling. “ Flora 
has her power.” • 

The remark grated on him ; he wanted nothing of 
Flora and her power ; it was indeed rather an unfortunate 
introduction to the business of the afternoon ; it pointed 
Harry’s cjuills a little. Lady Evenswood, with a quick 
perception, tried to retrieve the observation. 

“ But she likes people who are independent best,” she 
went on. “ So does Robert, if it comes to that, —firmed ^ 
he Qever does a job for any one.” 

“Qarries thaf too far in my opinion,” commented 
Southend. The moment for diplomacy approached. 

But when it came to the poiht, Lady Evenswood 
suavely tpok the tasl8^ou? of his hands. Her instinct 
told her that she could do*!‘t best ; he soon came to agree. 
She had that delicacy which he desired but lacked ; she 
could^claim silence when he must have suffered interrup- 
tion ; she could excuse her interference on the ground of 
old friendship pshe could plead ag interest which might 
seem impertinent in Him, Above all,^ she could be 
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elusively lucid and make herself understood without any 
bluntness of statement. ® 

V “ If it could be so managed thfat the whole* miserable 
accident should be blotted out and forgotten ! ” she ex- 
claimed, as though she implored a personal favour. ‘ 

“ How can that be?” asked Harry. “J was in, and I 
am out. Lady Evenswood.” 

** You*re out, and your cousin's in, yes.” Harry's eyes 
noted the words and dwelt on h^r face. “ She caift be 
happy in that state of affairs either.” ^ 

** Perhaps not,” he admitted.^ “ Facts are facts, though.” 
“There are ways — ways of preventing that,” Southend 
interposed, murmuring vaguely. 

“ I don't know how you'll feel about it, but we all think 
you ought to consider other things besides your personal 
preferences. Might I tell Mr Disney — no, one moment, 
please ! Our idea, I mean, was that there migjjt be a 
family arrangement. A moment, please, Mr Tristram! 

I don't mean, by which she would lose what she has ” 

“ But that I should get it ? ” 

“Well, yes. Oh, I know your feelings. But they 
would cease to exist if you came to her on an *)equaHty, 
with what is really and truly your proper position recog- 
nised and — and ” 

“<^fi*^.:Iarjsed,” Southend supplied with a sharp glance 
at Harry. • 

“ I don't understand,” Harry declared. “ You mus{ tell 
me what you mean. Is it something that concerns Cecily 
as well as me ? ” 

“ Ofi, about that we haven'tn:hd"fight even to ^ ask your 
feelings. That would be simply for you to consider. 

But if anything were to happen ” 

“ Nothing could.” Harry restrained himself no longer. 
“ There can be no quesfion of it.” 

“ I knew you'd feel l^ke that. Just because you feel 
like that, I watjt to make the other suggestion to you. 
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Tm not speaking idly. I have my warrant, Mr Tristram. 

She was at a loss for a moment. ‘‘ If you ever 
went barfi to Blent,” ^ she ^continued, not satisfied, but 
driven to some form of words, “ it isn*t inevitable that you 
shdlild go as Mr Tristram. There are means of righting 
such injustices as yours. Wait, please ! It would be felt 
— and felt in a quarter you can guess — that the master 
of Blent, which you’d be in fact anyhow, should have that 
posifion recognised, perhaps there would not be the 
same^ feeling unless you were still associated with Blent.” 

“ I don’t understand at all.” 

She exchanged a despairing glance with Southend ; 
she could not tell whether or not he was sincere in saying 
that he did not understand. Southend grew woary of 
the diplomacy which he had advocatijd ; after all it had 
turned out to be Lady Evcnswood’s, not his, which may 
have h^id something to do with his change of mood to- 
wards it He took up the task with a brisk directness. 

“ It’s like this, Harry. You remember that the un- 
successful claimant in the Bearsdale case got a barony ? 
That’s our precedent But it’s felt not to go quite all 
the way— because there was a doubt there. (Luckily for 
Mina she was not by to hear). But it is felt that in the 
event of the two branches ofyour family being united it 
would be proper to — to obliterate past — ej^^«ttw«fentSf^^ 
Aqd that could be done by raising you to the peerage, 
un^er a new and, as we hope, a superior title. We be- 
lieve Mr Disney would, under the circumstances I have 
suggested, be prepared to recomihend a viscounty, and 
that the^e would provv^Uote ifo difficulties in thi way.” 
The last words had, presumably, reference to the same 
quarter that Lady Evenswood had once described by the 
words, Somebody Else.” 

liiey watched him as he digested the proposal,*at Iasi: 
made to him in a tolerably plain^form. “ You must give 
me a moment to follow that out,” he said, with a 5imi1^ 
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But he had it all clear enough before he would allow them 
to perceive that he understood. For although h^s bAin 
made easy work of it, his feeliiJgs demandesd a^ pausl. 
He was greatly surprised. He had thought of no such 
a thing. What differences would it majce ? * *'• 

Southend was well satisfied with the \^y in which his 
overture was received. Lady Evenswood was watching 
intently. 

" The idea is said Harjy slowly — “ I mean — I 

don’t quite gather what i^ is. You talk of my cousin, and 
then of a viscounty. The two go together, do they ? ” 

It was rather an awkward question put as bluntly as 
that. 

“Well, that did seem to be Mr Disney’s view,” said 
Southend. ^ 

“ He was thinking of the family — of the Vamily as a 
whole. I’m sure you think of that too,” urge^ Lady 
Evenswood. There would never‘be a Tristram who did 
not, she was thinking. Well, except Addie perhaps, who 
really thought of nothing. “ Of course as a thing purely 
personal to you it might be just a little difficult,” She 
meant, and intended Harry to understand, that without 
the marriage the thing could not be done at all. Mina 
had reported Mr Disney faithfully, and Lady Evens- 
li^iq^ledge of her cousin Robert was not at fault. 
“Apart from anything else, there would be the sorjdid 
question,” she ended, with a smile that became pro- 
pitiatory against her will ; she had meant it to be merely 
confidential. 

Thelewas ground for'iiopt; Hkrry hesitated — truth 
will out, even where it impairs the grandeur of men. 
The suggestion had its attractions ; it touched the spring 
of the picturesque in him which Blinkhampton had left 
rusting in idleness. It suggested something in regard to 
Cecily too— what it w|is, he did not reason out very 
clearly at the moment. Anyhow what was proposed 
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would create a new situation an^ put him in a different 
position towards her. In brief, he would have something 
more on his^side. • 

^^Once he was sure the proposal was agreeable oto 
yotf? — murm*ired Lady Evenswood gently. She was 
still very tentative about the matter, and still watchful 
*of Harry. 

But Southend was not cautious or did not read his man 
so v^l. To him the brittle seemed to be won. He was 
assujjpd in his manner and decidedly triumphant as he 
said : 

“ It’s a great thing to have screwed Disney up to the 
viscounty. It does away with all difficulty about the 
name, you see.” ^ 

Harry looked up sharply. Had^ Mr Disney been 
“screwed up?” Who had screwed him up? — by what 
warrant ? — on whose commission ? That was enough to 
make him glower and to bring back something of the 
old-time look of suspicion to his face. But the greater 
part of his attention was engrossed by the second half of 
Southend’s ill-advised bit of jubilation. 

“ The^ame? The difficulty about the name? ” he asked. 

“If it had been a barony — well, hers would take 
precedence, of course. With the higher degree yours 
will come first, and her barony be merge 


;n glee.* 


Bljntmouth, eh, Harry? ” He chuckled with glee.' 

“Viscount Blentmouth be hanged!” cried Harry. 
He mastered himsejf with an effort. “ I beg your 
pardon, Lady Evenswood ; and I’m much obliged to you, 
and to^ou too, Lo?^^ Southend, for — for screwfhg Mr 
Disney up. It^s not a thing I could or should have done 
or tried to do for myself.” In spite of his attempted 
calmntss his voice grew a little louder. “ I want nothing 
but what’s my own. If nothing’s my own, well and good 
— I^can wait4:ill I make it someAing.” 

• “But. mv dear Harry began ^ the discomfited 
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Southend. Harry cut him short, breaking again into 
impetuous speech. a * i 

“ There’s nothing betweer^my cousin and me. Therc^s 
no question of marriage and never can be. And if there 

were ” He seemed to gather himself up for a flig'ht of 

scorn — *‘If there were, do you think going to save 
my own pride by saddling the family with a beastly new® 
viscounty ? ” 

His tones rose in indignation on the last senterffce, as 
he looked from one to ih^ other. “ Viscount Blentgiouth 
indeed ! ” he growled. 

Southend’s hands were out before him in signal of be- 
wildered distress. Lady Evens wood looked at Harry, 
then, with a quick forward inclination of her body, past 
him ; and she began to laugh. 

‘‘Thank you very much, but I’ve been Tristram of 
Blent,” ended Harry, now in a very fine fume, and feel- 
ing he had been much insulted. ^ 

Still looking past him, Lady Evenswood sat laughing 
quietly. Even on Southend’s face came an uneasy smile, 
as he too looked toward the door. After a moment’s 
furious staring at the two Harry faced round. The door 
had been softly and noiselessly opened to the extent of 
a couple of feet. A man stood in the doorway, tugging 
' beard and with eyes twinkling under rugged 

brows. Who was he, and how did he come thgre? 
Harry heard Lady Evenswood’s laughter ; he heard^her 
murmur to herself with an accent of pleasure, “ A beastly 
new viscounty ! ” Then the man in the doorway came a 
little lurther in, saying : * ' 

“That’s exactly what I think about it, Mr Tristram. 
I’ve heard what you said and I agree with you. There’s^ 
an end, then, of the beastly new viscounty 1 ” He looked 
mockingly at Southend. “ I’ve been screwed up all for 
nothing, it seems,” said he. 

“Why,you’r^ ?’^ . 
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“Let me introduce myself, Mr Tristram. I came to 
lc»le foi^my wife, and my name is Disney. I intend to 
IcTOp mine, %nd I know oettej than to try to alter yours.” 

“ I yiou|[ht it would end like this 1 ” cried Lady Evens» 
woodi • 

“ Shan’t we say that it begins like this ? ” asked Mr 
Disney. His look at Harry was a compliment. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

A DECREE OF BANISHMENT. 

T he Imp cried — absolutely cried for vexation — 
when a curt and sour note from Southend told 
hev^the issue. The blow struck down her excitement 
and her exultation. Away went all joy in her encounter 
with Mr Disney, all pride in the skill with which she had 
negotiated with the Prime Minister. The ending was 
pitiful— disgusting and pitiful She poured out her 
heart’s bitterness to Major Duplay, who had come to 
visit her. 

“Tm tired of the whole thing, and I hate the Tris- 
trams ! ” she declared. 

“It always comes to that in time, Mina, when you mix 
yourself up in people’s affairs.” 

“ it through you that I began to do it ? ” 

The feajor declined to argue the question — one of 
some complexity perhaps. * 

“Well, IVe got plenty to do in London. Let’s give 
up Merrion and takz rooms here.” 

“ Give up Merrion ! ShetiJ\vas startled. But the 
reasons she assigned were prudential. “ I’ve taken it till 
October, and I can’t afford to. Besides, what’s the use 
of being here in August ? ” c * 

“‘You won’t drop it yet, you see.” The reasons did 
not deceive Duplay. 

“ I don’t think I ought to desert Cecily. I supf^se 

298 ^ < 
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she’ll go back* to Blent. Oh, what an exasperating man 
heisi” 

*• ^Doe^’tiogk as if thfe match would come off now, 
does it ? ” ^ • 

Itf^ just despeiiate. The last chance is gone. I don’t 
know what to doj* 

Marry him yourself,” advised the Major. Though it 
was an old idea of his, he was not very serious. 

“ I’d Sooner poison him,” said Mina decisively. “ What 
must R^r Disney think of me ? ” • 

“ I shouldn’t trouble about that. Do you suppose he 
thinks much at all, Mina ? ” (That is the sort of remark 
which relatives sometimes regard as consolatory). I 
think Harry Tristram as much of a fool as you ^o,” 
Duplay added. “If he’d taken it, he could have made 
a good matcli anyhow, even if he didn’t get Lady 
Tristram^” • 

“Cecily’s just as badf She’s retired into her shell. 
You don’t know that way^of hers — of theirs, I suppose it 
is, bother them ! She’s treating everybody and every- 
thing as if they didn’t exist” 

“ She’ll go back to Blent, I suppose ? ” 

“ Well, she must Somebody must have it.” 

“If it’s going begging, call x>n me,” said the Major 
equably. He was in a better humour with tl^^ 
than he had been for a long while ; his connection ^^ith 
Iverj^romised wbll. But Min^ sniffed scornfully: she 
was in no mood for idle jests. * 

Cecily had been told about the sclieme and its lament- 
able end. Her attitudl^wa* orfe of entire unconcern. 

9 

What was it to her if Harry were made a viscount, a 
duke, or the Pope ? What was anything to her ? She 
was going back to her father at Blent. The only anima- 
tion she displayed was in resenting the remainder, «nd 
indeed denying, the fact, that she had ever been other 
thw absolutely happy and contented at Blent Mina 
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pressed the point, ana Cecily then declared that now at 
any rate her conscience was at rest. She had tcied^o do 
what was right — at what sacrifice Mina.k*iew^; the^re^ 
rception of her offer Mink knew. Now perhaps Mina 
could sympathise with her, and conld understafld the 
‘^ort of way in which Cousin Harry received attempts to 
help him. On this point they drew together again. 

“ You must come back to Merrion, dear,'’ urged Cecily. 

Mina, who never meant to do anything else, efiibraced 
her friend and affectionately consented. It i^ always 
pleasant to do on entreaty what we might be driven to 
do unasked. 

Good-bye had to be said to Lady Evenswood. That 
lady was very cheerful about Harry; she was, hardly 
with any disguise, an admirer of his conduct, and said 
that undoubtedly he had made a very favourable im- 
pression on Robert, She seemed to make littje of the 
desperate condition of affairs as regarded Cecily. She 
was thinking of Harry’s career; and that seemed to her 
very promising. “ Whatever he tries I think he’ll suc- 
ceed in,” she said. That was not enough for Mina ; he 
must try Mina’s things — those she had set her heart on 
— before she could be content. “ But you never brought 
Cecily to see me,” Lady Evenswood complained. “ And 
^fi’jucpmtcroing away now,” 

I'hat was it, Mina decided. Lady Evenswood h^ not 
seen Cecily. She had approached the Tristram puzzle 
from one side only, and had perceived but one aspect of 
it. She did not understand that it was complex and 
double-headed ; it was nekhe* Harry nor (J^ecily, but 
Harry and Cecily. Mina had been in that state of mind 
before Cecily came on the scene ; it was natural now in 
Lady Evenswood. But it rendered her really useless. 
It vras a shock to find that, all along, in Lady tvens- 
wood's mind Cecily had been a step towards the {^eerp^e 
rather than the peerage the first step towards l^e^ly. 
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Mina wonder^ loftiIy/(but silentl^) how woman could 
take So slighting a view of woman. 

^ ‘‘•And %lQra^ Disney has quite taken him up,” Lady 
Evenswood pursued. “Georgdtells me he*s been to lunch^ 
there f^icef George is a terrible gossip.” 

I “ What does L|dy Flora Disney want with him ? ” 
Well, my dear, are you going to turn round and say 
you don’t understand why he interests women ? ” 

“ I doJi’t see why he should interest Lady Flora.” Mina 
had already made up her mind that she hated that sort 
of woman. It was bad enough to have captured Mr 
Disney; must the insatiate creature draw into her net 
Harry Tristram also ? 

“ And of course he’s flattered. Any young man would 
be.” 

“ I don’t think he’s improved since he ^eft Blent.” 

“ Country folks always say that about their young men 
when they come to town,” smiled Lady Evenswood. 

“ He’s learning his world, <ny dear. And he seems very 
sensible. He hasn’t inherited poor Addie’s wildness.” 

“ Yes, he has. But it only comes out now and then. 
When it does ” 

“It won’t come out with Flora,” Lady Evenswood 
interrupted reassuringly. “ And at any rate, as you may 
suppose. I’m going to leave him to his own 
Oh, I^ think he’s quite right, but I don’t want to be wrc^g 
mysq^f again, thafs all.” 

But another thing was to happen ^before Mina went 
back to the valley of the Blent; a fea>ful, delightful thing. 
An astonishing missive l^mar-acard inviting her to dine 
with Mr and Lady Flora Pisney. She gasped as she 
rodid it. Had Lady Flora ever indulged in the same ex- 
pression, tof feeling, it would have been when she was 
asked to send it. Gasping still, Mina telegraphed* for 
her best frock and all the jewelled tokens of affection 
whfch* survived to testify to Adplf Zabriska’s love. It 
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was in itself an infinitely great oc<iasion, destined always 
to loom large in memory ; but it proved to have a bearing 
on the Tristram problem too. ^ ^ ’ ^ 

c For Harry was there. ^He sat on the hostess’s left; 
on her other side was handsome Los’d Hove, vefy re- 
isplendent in full dress, starred and ribaoded. Several ofi 
the men were like that ; there was some function lat5r 
on, Mina learnt from an easy-mannered youth who sat 
by her and seemed bored with the party. Disney came 
in late, in his usual indifferently fitting morning ^lothes, 
snatching an hour from the House, in the strongest con- 
trast to the fair sumptuousness of his wife. He took a 
vacant chair two places from Mina and nodded at her in 
a fnendly way. They were at a round table, and there 
were only a dozen there. The easy-mannered youth told 
her all about them, including several things which it is to 
be hoped were not true ; he seemed to view th,em from 
an altitude of good-humoured contempt. Mina dis- 
covered afterwards that he was -a cousin of Lady Flora’s, 
and occupied a position in Messrs Coutts’ Bank. He 
chuckled once, remarking : 

‘^Flora’s talkin’ to Tristram all the time, instead of 
bein’ pleasant to Tommy Hove. Fact is, she hates 
Tommy, and she’d be glad if the Chief would give him 
bnnt But the Chief doesn’t want to, because Tommy’s 
weli in at Court and the Chief isn’t.” ^ 

“ Why does Lady Flor^ hate Lora Hbve ? He’s ,very 
handsome.” 

“Think so? WeH, I see so many fellows like that, 
that '5’m beginnin’ to hute ’em.^ ’ Like the ‘ ^eet girl,’ 
don’t you know? I hear the Chief thinks Tristram’ll 
train on.” 

“ Do what ? ” asked Mina absently, looking across at 
Hany* Harry was quite lively, and deep in conversation 
with his hostess. u ^ ^ 

“ Well, they might put him in the House, and so <an, 
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you know, ^ee that jwoman ne^t but three ? That’s 
Gertrude Melrose^ spends more on clothes than any 
iifoftian iii Icpndon, and «he*s only got nine hundred a 
year. Queer ? ” He smiled he consumed an almond 
“ Sb6 mrist get jnto debt,” said Mina, gazing at the 
f lothes of inexplicable origin. 

o"Gettin* in isn\ the mystery,” remarked the youth. 
“ It's the gettin' out, Madame — er — Zabriska.” He had 
taken a"»swift glance at Mina's card. 

Mina looked round. “ Is it in this room they have 
the Councils ? ” she asked. 

“Cabinets? Don't know. Downstairs somewhere, I 
believe, anyhow.” He smothered a yawn. “ Queer thing, 
that about Tristram, you know. If everything was 
known, you know, I shouldn't wonder if a lot of other 

fellows found themselves ” 

He was interrupted, foBtunately perhaps, in these 
speculations by a question from his other neighbour. 
Mina was left alone for some minutes, and set to work 
to observe the scene. Sh§ was tolerably at ease now ; a 
man was on each side of her, and in the end it was the 
women of- whom she was afraid. There would be a 
terrible time in the drawing-room, but she determined 
not to think of that. Harry saw her sitting silent and 
smiled across at her while he listened to 
The smile seemed to come from a great way off Ihe 
longer she sat there the more that impression grew ; he 
seemed so much and so naturally a part of the scene and 
one of the company. She was so emphatically not one 
of them, save by the meis-st accident and for an evening's 
span. The sense of differei^ce and distance troubled her. 
She thought of Cecily alone at home, and grew more 
troubled ^till. She felt absurd too, because she had been 
trying '^to help Harry. If that had to be done, she sup- 
posed Lady Floja would do it now. The idea was bitter. 
W4«re difference of class comes, in, women seem more 
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hostile to one anothet^than men |are to nfen ; perhaps 
this should be considered in relation to the Franchise 
Question. r (] 

^ Through the talk of the aest she listeneif to Harry and 
Lady Flora. That Harry should hold his ovm did not 
sprprise her ; it was rather unexpected that he should do^ 
it so lightly and so urbanely. Lord Hove tried to intecr 
vene once or twice, with no success ; capricious waves of 
sympathy undulated across to him from Mina* She 
turned her head by chance, and found Mr Disney silent 
too, and looking at her. The next moment he s^ke to 
the easy-mannered youth. 

“ Well, Theo, what’s the world saying and doing ? ” 

“ Same as last year. Cousin Robert,” answered Theo 
cheerfully. “ Government’s a year older, of course.” 

In an instant Mina was pleased ; she detected an un- 
expected but pleasant friendship between Mr Disney and 
the youth. She credited Disney with more hunianity — 
the humour necessary she knew he had — and liked him 
even better. 

“The drawing-rooms have kicked us out already, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, rather. But the Bank’s not sure.” 

“ Good I That’s something. Banks against drawing- 
-rooms for me, Madame Zabriska.” He brought her into 
the'conversation almost with tact ; he must have had a 
strong wish to make her comfortable. • 

“ That’s right,” an.iounced Theo. “ I should say you’re 
all right in the country too. Crops pretty good, you 
know, and the rain’s cornin’ (dov'tf just nicely.” 

“ Well, I ordered it,” said Mr Disney. 

“ Takin' all the credit you can get,” observed Theo. 
“ Like the man who carved his name on th# hn{je before 
he stabbed his mother-in-law.” 

“ What did he do that for ? ” cried JJina. A guffaw 
from Disney quite anfthzed her. . 
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“ HI*Ty looked acrc|ss with a surprised air ; he seemed 
She <onder that she should be enjoying herself. Mina 
anBoyod^^and set Wi'self to be merry ; a glance from 
Lady Flora converted vexation into rage. She turned 
back^tb 'Theo ; somehow Mr Disney had taught her how 
to like him—o/ 5 ten a valuable lesson, if people wopid 
keep their eyes open for it. 

Everybody else Tve met has been horribly afraid of 
Mr Disney,” she said in ^ half-whisper. 

you aren’t in a funk of* a man who’s smacked 
your head ! ” 

That seemed a better paradox than most Mina 
nodded approvingly. 

“ What does the Bank say about Barililand, Theo ? ” 
called Disney. Lord Hove paused in the act of drinking 
a glass of wine. 

“WelJ, they’re just wonderin’ who’s goin’ to do the 
kickin’,’* said Theo. 

“ And who’s going to lake it ? ” Disney seemed much 
amused. Lord Hove had turned a little pink. Mina had 
a vague sense that serious things were being joked about. 
Harry had turned from his hostess and was listening. 

“ That’s what it comes to,” concluded Theo. 

Disney glanced round, smiling grimly. Everybody had 
become silent Barililand had produced the qiirctioiw-.^ 
whjeh Lord Hove was supposed to be restive. Disney 
laugjhed and looked at his wife. She rose from the table. 
Mr Disney had either learnt what he wanted or had 
finished amusing himself. , Mina did not know which ; 
no more,^ddly enough, did Lord Hove. ^ 

Mr Disney was by thoi door, saying good-bye to the 
ladies ; he would not be coming to the drawing-room. 
He stoppeH Mina, who went out last, just before his wife. 

“We ’ve done all we could, Madame Zabriska,” he said. 
•1 We must lesK^ him alone, eh 

* I’m afraid so. You’ve been very kind, Mr Disney.” 
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" Better as it is, I fancy. Now th,en, Flora I ” 
peremptory summons Lady Flora left Theo, bv ^ 
she had halted, and followed Mina through tile ioor. ^ ^ 

The dreadful moment hall come. It justified Mina’s 
fears, but not in the way she had exported. 'fwo'^Sf the 
women left directly ; the other two ^went off into a r 
corner ; her hostess sat down and talked to her, LaJj)' 
Flora was not distant and did not make Mina feel an 
outsider. The fault was the otJ\er way ; she was confid- 
ential — and about Hart*y. She assumed an ir^timacy 
with him equal or more than equal to Mina’s own ; she 
even told Mina things about him ; she said “ we ” thought 
him an enormous acquisition, and hoped to see a great 
deal* of him. It was all very kind, and Mina, as a true 
friend, should have been delighted. As it was, dolour 
grew upon her. 

“ And I suppose the cousin'^is quite ?” 4 gentle 

motion of Lady Flora’s fan was left to define Cecily more 
exactly, and proved fully up to the task. 

“ She’s the most fascinating creature I ever saw,” cried 
Mina. 

“ Rescued out of Chelsea, wasn’t she ? ” smfled Lady 
Flora. “ Poor thing ! One’s sorry for her. When her 
mourning’s over we must get her out. I do hope she’s 
“!J3»i‘i^ethr;5g like Mr Tristram?” 

“ I think she’s ever so much nicer than Mr Tristram.” 
Mina would have shrunk from stating this upon oatk 

“ He interests me'^ enormously, and it’s so seldom ^ like 
Robert’s young men.^’ 

Sd'he was to be Robe^-t’s y6uftg man too ! Jhe thing 
grew worse and worse. Alm^:>t she hated her idol Mr 
Disney. Personal jealousy, and jealousy for Cecily, 
blinded her to his merits, much more to the^gr^cious 
cordidlity which his wife was now showing. 

“Yes, I’m sure we ^shall make some2l?ing of Parrv 
Tristram.” o 
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" He doesn’t like things done for him,” Mina declared. 
She m^nt to show hdw very well she knew him, and 
s^oke with*aii air of autliorit^. 

“QJij'cjf course it won’t look like that, Madanfe 
Zabriska.” • 

^ Now the Imp’s efforts had looked like that — just like 
it. She chafed under conscious inferiority ; Lady Flora 
had smiled at being thought to need such a reminder. 

“ Men never see it unloss it’s absolutely crammed down 
their throats,” Lady Flora pursue*d. “ They always think 
it’s all themselves, you know. It would be very clumsy 
to be found out.” 

In perfect innocence she sprinkled pepper on Mina’s 
wound. Able to endure no more, the Imp declared ihat 
she must go ^ack to Cecily. § 

‘‘Oh, poor girl, I quite forgot her! You’re going 
back to JBlent with her, I suppose ? Do come and see us 
when you’re in town a^ain.” Was there or was there 
not the slightest sigh as she turned away, a sigh that 
spoke of duty nobly dt)ne? Even towards Robert’s 
caprices, even to the oddest people, Lady Flora prided 
herself on a becoming bearing. And in the end this 
little Madame Zabriska had rather amused her ; she was 
funny with her airs of ownership about Harry Tristram. 

Well poor Mina understood I All that th^ eneyrty* 
thought was legjble to her; all the misery that keen 
perceptions can sometimes bring w^s sure to be hers. 
She had spent the most notable evening of her life, and 
she got into her cab a miserable woman. 

Theo was on the doo^rste^. Escapin’,” he confided 
to her while he handed herein. “ Worst of these parties 
generally is that there’s nobody amusin’,” he observed as 
he did tfer this service. “ Aren’t you rather glad you 
haven’t got to take on Flora’s job, Madame Zabriska?” 

No^at the nfoment at least Mij;ia\lid not rejoice on 
th3^ account. 
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When she reached home, there was nothing to change 
her mood. She found Cecily in a melanc^olj' so 
sympathetic as to invite an imnfediate outpoariA^ of 
heart Cecily was beautifiM that evening, in her black 
frock, with her fair hair, her pale facet and her e/eis full 
of tragedy. She had been writing, it appeared ; ink and 
paper were on the table. She was very quiet, but, Mina 
thought, with the stillness that follows a storm. Un- 
asked, the Imp sketched the ^dinner party, especially 
Harry’s share in it Her despair was laced witlj^ vitriol 
and she avoided a kind word about anybody. This was 
blank ingratitude to Mr Disney, and to Theo too ; but 
our friends can seldom escape from paying for our 
mLfortunes. 

“ Those people have got hold of him. WeVe lost him. 
That’s the end of it,” she cried. 

Cecily had nothing to say y she leant back in a limp 
forlornness while Mina expatiated on this doleful text 
There came a luxury into the Imp’s woe as she realised 
for herself and her auditor the extreme sorrows of the 
situation ; she forgot entirely that there was not and 
never had been any reason why Harry should be any- 
thing in particular to her at least She observed that of 
course she was glad for his sake ; this time-honoured 
Hmselfistness won no assent from Cecily. Lacking the 
reinforcement of discussion, the stream of Mina’s latpent- 
ation began to run dry. . 

Oh, it’s no use talking,” she ended, “ There it is ! ” 

** I’m going back to Blent to-morrow,” said Cecily 
suddenly. » 6 - 

It was no more than Mina had expected. “Yes, we 
may as well,” she assented dismally. 

Cecily rose and began to walk about. Her aar caught 
Mina’s attention again ; on this, the evening before she 
returned to Blent, it ^d something of «that suppressed 
passion which had marked her planner on the niight 
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when she dAemined to leave it* She came to a stand 
Opposite Mina. 

• IVelmad^ up my nSnd From this moment, Mina, 
Blent is mine. Up to now I^e held it for Harry. Now 
it^s rftfhe. * I shay go back and begin everything there 
to-morrow.” ^ 

••Mina felt the tragedy; the inevitable was being 
accepted. 

‘‘ Ydu see IVe been writing?” 

“Yes, Cecily.” * After all it loeked as though the Imp 
were not to be cheated of her sensation. 

“ IVe written to Cousin Harry. IVe told him what I 
mean to do. He must think it right ; it's the only thing 
he's left me to do. But I've told him I can do it r^ly 
on one condition. He'll have my letter to-morrow.” 

“ On one c?)ndition ? What ? '' 

“ I sajd to him that he* gave me Blent because I was 
there, because he saw n>e there in the middle of it all. 
That’s true. If I’d stayed here, would he ever have told 
his secret ? Never ! He, wouldn't so much as have come 
to see me ; he’d never have thought of me, he'd have for- 
gotten al? about me. It was seeing me there.” 

“Well, seeing you, anyhow.” 

“Seeing me there — there a* Blent,” she insisted, now 
almost angrily. “ So he'll understand what I j^riean 
the thing I've asked of him. And he must obey.” ^fer 
voige became inf^erious. “ I'v^ told him that I'm going 
back, going to stay there, and liv^ there, but that he 
must never, never come there.” • 

Mina gtarted, her eyts \»ideOpen in surprise af this 
heroic measure. t 

“ I must never see him — if I can help it. Anyhow I 
^must never see him at Blent. That’s the only way I 
can endure it” 

“ Never see kim I Never have him at Blent ! ” Mina 
tiying to sort oi^t the state of things which would 
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result. It was pretty jfJain what had happ^ed ; Cecily 
had felt the need of doing something ; here it was. Mkia's 
sympathies, quick to move, darted out to Hariy. ^ Thif hi 
it’ll mean to him never to see Blent ! ^ she cried. 
“To him? Nothing, nothing! yfiiiirself 

came home just now saying that we were nothing to 
him I Blent’s nothing to him now. it’s for my own 
sake that IVe said he mustn’t come.” 

“ You’ve begged him not to come ? ” « 

“ I’ve told him not tp come* ’ said Cecily haughtily. 
“If it’s his, let him take it. If it’s mine, I canfchoose 
who shall come there. Don’t you see, don’t you see? 
How can I ever cheat myself into thinking it’s mine by 
rigtit, if I see Harry there?” She paused a moment. 
“ And if you’d thrown yourself at a man’s head, and he’d 
refused you, would you want to have him about ? ” 

“ N — no,” said Mina, but rather hesitatingly ; uncom- 
fortable situations are to some, natures better (han no 
situations at all. “ No, of course not,” she added more 
confidently, after she had spent a moment in bracing up 
her sense of what was seemly. 

“So I’ve ended it, I’ve ended everything. H posted 
my letter just before you came in, and he’ll get it to- 
morrow. And now, Mina, I’m going back to Blent.” 

threw herself into an arm-chair, leaning back in a 
sudden weariness after the excited emotion with which 
she had declared her resolve. Mina sat on the other 
side of the table looking at her, and after a moment’s 
looking suddenly began to sob. 

“It’s too miserable,”, she,, def lured in wrathful woe. 
“Why couldn’t he have said ^othing about it^and just 
married you ? Oh, I hate it all, because I love you both. 
I know people think I’m in love with him, but J’m not." 
It’s both of you, it’s the whole thing ; and now it lieven 
never can go straight. If he got Blent Ijack now by a 
miracle, it would be jiAt as bad.”. 
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“ Worse,”|jsdd Cecily, “if yfJii mean that then he 
might 

•“Ye| vfprsey^ moantd Mina. “It's hopeless every 
way. And I* believe he's foad of you." * 

A«%coftiful siyile was Cecily's only but sufficient 
answer. ^ 

“ And you love him ! " Mina's sorrow made her forget 
all fear. She said in this moment what she had never 
before* dared to say. “ Oh, of course you do, or you'd 
never have told him he mustn'Ucome to Blent. But he 
won't Understand that — and it would make no difference 
if he did, I suppose ! Oh, you Tristrams ! " Again her 
old despairing cry of revolt and bewilderment was wrung 
from her by the ways of the family with whose fate.i«he 
had become so concerned. Southend had felt much the 
same thing cfver the matter of Harry and the viscounty. 
“ So it all ends, it all endsr— and we've got to go back to 
Blent ! 

“ Yes, I love him," said Cecily. “ That evening in the 
Long Gallery — the everting when he gave me Blent — 
do you know what I thought?" She spoke low and 
quickly, )iying back quite still in the attitude that Addie 
Tristram had once made her own. “ I watched him, and 
I saw that he had something to say, and yet wouldn't say 
it. I saw he was struggling. And I watch^, how 
watched! He was engaged to Janie Tver — he had*told 
me lhat. But he didn't love her — yes, he told me that 
too. But there was something els?. I saw it. I had 
come to love him then already — oh, I think as soon as 
I saw him at Blent. Amd Lwaked for it. Did yo? ever 
do that, Rlina — do you reriember ? " 

Mina was silent ; her memories gave her no such thing 
'as that. • Her sobs had ceased ; she sat listening in tense 
excitfiment to the history of the scene that she* had 
descried, dim 2^d far off, from the terrace of Merrion on 
tbf MIL 
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“ I waited, waited. T couldn’t believe—^, yes, but I 
did believe. I thought he felt bound in honow aftd I 
hoped — yes, I hoped — he woulfl break his* word afi<f 
throw away his honour. I 'saw it coming, and^my heart 
seemed to burst as I waited for it. Yor.’d know, if^had 
ever happened to you like that And at last I saw he 
would speak — I saw he must speak. He came and stood 
by me. Suddenly he cried, ‘ I can’t do it* Then my 
heart leapt, because I thought h^ meant he couldn’t marry 
Janie Iver, I looked tip at him and I suppose^,! said 
something. He caught me by the arm. I thought he 
was going to kiss me, Mina. And then — then he told 
me that Blent was mine — not himself but Blent — that I 
was* Lady Tristram, and he — Harry Nothing — he said, 
Harry Nothing-a^-all.” ^ 

** Oh, if you’d tell him that ! ” cried Mina.^ 

‘‘Tell him!” She smiled fn superb scorn, ‘i I’d die 
before I told him. I could go and offer myself to him 
just because he didn’t know. And he’ll never know now. 
Only now you can understand that Blent is — Ah, that 
it’s all bitterness to me ! And you know now why he 
must never come. Yes, as you say, it all ends how.” 

Mina came and knelt down by her, caressing her hand. 
Cecily shivered a little and moved with a vague air of 
discomfort. 

“ Sut I believe he cares for you,” Mina whispered, , 

“ He might have cared for me perhaps. But Blent’s 
between.” ^ 

Blent was between.^ The difficujty seemed insuperable 
— at feast where you wer£ deUin^ with Tristran\,s, Mina 
could not but acknowledge 'that. For Harry, having 
nothing to give, would take nothing. And Cecily, having 
much, was thereby debarred from giving anything. ^And 
if that miracle of which Mina had spoken came about, the 
parts would be exchanged but the position would b,e no 
more hopeful The Tristrams n*ot »only brought aboift 
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difficult situations — as Addie liad done here — but by 
beiflg what they were they ensured that the difficulties 
^ttould Rot<DC^overcomef Yet at this moment Mina could 
not c^, “Oh, you Tristram^P!” any more. Her sorrow 
was ^00 great aad Cecily too beautiful. She seemed 
a|^ain to see Addie, and neither she nor anybody else could 
have been hard to Addie. She covered Cecily’s hands 
with kisses as she knelt by her side. 

“ Ye*s, this is the end,”*said Cecily. “ Now, Mina, for 
Blent jnd her ladyship ! ” She gave a bitter little laugh. 
“ And good-bye to Cousin Harry ! ” 

«Oh, Cecily !” 

“ No, he shall never come to Blent.” 

How would Harry take this decree of banishmeiTt ? 
Mina looked up into her friend’s eyes, ^wondering. But 
did not the dfinner-party at Mr Disney’s answer that ? 



CHAPTER XXIV 


AFTER THE END OF ALL. 

" TV T Y Dear Cousin — I shall faithfully obey your 

IVi commands — Yours very truly, H. A. F. 
Tr,JSTRAM.” And below — very formally — “ THE Lady 
Tristram of Blent.” 

To write it took him no more than a mbment — even 
though he wrote first, “ The commands of the Head of the 
House,” and destroyed that, ashamed of the sting oV malice 
in it. To send it to the post was the work of another 
moment. The third found him back at his Blinkhampton 
plans and elevations, Cecily’s letter lying neglected on 
the table by him. After half an hour’s work he stopped 
suddenly, reached for the letter, tore it into small frag- 
ments, and flung the scrape into his waste-paper basket. 
Just about the same time Cecily and Mina were getting 
intoHhe train to return to Blent. 

This returning to Blent was epidemicj-not so strange 
perhaps, since mid- August was come, and only the people 
who had to stayed in town. Harry met Duplay over at 
Blinkhampton; Duplay was ^ojVin his niece at Merrion 
in about ten days. He ran gainst Tver in the street ; 
Iver was off to Fairholme by the afternoon train ; Mr 
Neeld, he mentioned, was coming to stay with him for a” 
couple of weeks on Friday. Even Southend — ^hom 
Harry encountered in Whitehall, very hot a^idexhausted — 
cursed London and tallfed of a run down to Iver’s. Slen^ 
m 
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mouth, Fai^iolme, Ivor’s, MerridR — they all meant Blent. 
Cecily had gone, and Mina ; the rest were going there — 
»e|reryl4pd3j except the man who three months ago had 
looked to spend his life thei^ as its master. ^ 

AAd business will grow slack when autumn arrives ; it 
is increasingly difficult for a man to bury himself in deeds, 
idr plans, or elevations, or calculations, when everybody 
writes that he is taking his vacation, and that the matter 
shall •have immediate attention on his return. Harry 
grew terribly tired of this polity formula. He wanted to 
build* Blinkhampton out of hand, in the months of 
August and September. The work would have done him 
good service. He was seeking a narcotic. 

For he was in pain. It came on about a week e/ter 
he had sent his curt acknowledgment of Cecily’s letter, 
laying hold* of him, he told himself^ just because he 
had nothing to do, because everybody was taking his 
holiday, and Blinkhampton would not get itself bought, 
and sold, and contracted for, and planned, and laid out, 
and built. The politicians were at it still, for two more 
hot, weary, sultry weeks, but they were of little use. Lady 
Flora had fled to Scotland, Disney was smothered in 
arrears of work which must be made up before he got 
a rest. London was full of strange faces and outlandish 
folk. “ I must take a holiday myself,” said Harry in a 
moment of seeming inspiration. Where, where, wBere ? 
He* suffered under the sensation of having nowhere 
wiiither he would naturally * go, •no home, no place 
to which he could return as to Jiis own. He found 
himself wishing that lic^ha^ not torn up Cecily’s fetter ; 
he remembered its gener^ effect so well that he wanted 
to read the very words again, in the secret hope that 
they wpuld modify and soften his memory. His own 
ansv^r met and destroyed the hope; he knew, that 
he would ha^5p responded to anything friendly, had it 
tjperf them * 
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Yrt 'What did the I^ter mean? He inAnpreted it 
as Cecily had declared he would. • When he held BWnt, 
he held it in peace of mind, fhough in^,vfol^on 
laiv, till one came who reproached him in^a living 
body and with speaking eyes ; faced wi^h that, he cSuld 
find no comfort in Blent, Cecily violated no law, but 
she violated nature, the natural right in him. To her® 
then his presence would be intolerable, and she could not 
find the desperate refuge that h^ had chosen. Her only 
remedy was to forbid hitfi the place. Her instinct /irove 
her to that, and the instinct, so well understood by him, 
so well known, was to him reason enough. She could 
not feel mistress of Blent while he was there. 

Ihdeed he had not meant to go. He had told Iver 
that in perfect gopd faith. It would have been in bad 
taste for him to think of going — of going anything like 
so soon as this. Whence then came his new ^feeling 
of desolation and of hurt? It was partly that he was 
forbidden to go. It was hard tb realise that he could 
see Blent now only by another's will or sufferance. 
It was even more that now it was no question of 
refraining from going at once, in order to go hereafter 
with a better grace. He awoke to the idea that he 
was never to go, and in the same moment to the truth 
that he had always imagined himself going again, that 
Blenl had always held a place in his picture of ,the 
future, that whatever he was doing dr achieving ^r 
winning, there it was in the background. Now it was 
there no more. He 'could almos^t say with Mina and 
with Cecily herself, Thi5 is the 6*nd of it.” ^ 

What then of the impressions Mina had gathered from 
Mr Disney’s dinner-party? It can only be said that 
when people of impressionable natures study^ others 
of like temperament they should not generalise Irom 
their conduct atpartieg. In society dinners are eaten in 
disguise, sometimes intentional, sonretimes unconscious^ 
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but as a rute quite impenetrable If Harry’s had been 
unconscious, if the • mood had played the man, the 
^ciecept^n«was the mor^ complete. 

He went to see Lady Evienswood one day ; she hjd 
sent^to Express Jier desire for a talk before she fled to 
the countiy. ^he had much that was pleasant to say, 
•touch of the prospects of his success, of his “ training-6n,” 
as easy-mannered Theo had put it to Mina Zabriska. 

“ Atod if you do, you’ll be able to think now that you’ve 
done it all off your own bat,” she ended. 

“ Vou’ve found out my weaknesses, I see,” he laughed. 

‘‘ Oh, I doubt if there’s any such thing as an absolute 
strength or an absolute weakness. They’re relative. 
What’s an advantage in one thing is a disadvantage in 
another.” 

** I understand,” he smiled. My confounded conceit 
may help me on in the world, but it doesn’t make me a 
grateful friend or a pleasant companion ? ” 

“ I believe George Southend agrees as far as the grate- 
ful friend part of it is poncerned. And I’m told Lord 
Hove does as to the rest. But then it was only Flora 
Disney herself who said so.” 

“ And what do you say ? ” 

Oh, pride’s tolerable in ‘anybody except a lover,” 
she declared. 

‘‘Well, I’ve known lovers too humble. I told ofie so 
ogee ; he believed me, went in, and won.” 

“ You gave him courage, not prifle, Mr Tristram.” 

“ Perhaps that’s trge. He’s veiy likely got the pride 
by now.” He smiled At hk thoughts of Bob BroaSley. 

“ An^ you’ve settled down in the new groove ? ” she 
asked. 

He hesitated a moment. “ Oh, nearly. Possibly there’s 
still*a touch of the ‘ Desdichado,’ about me. His would 
be the only shield I could carry, you see." 

“Stop I Well, I /otgive you. * You’re not often bitter 
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about that But you’re very bitter about^ something, 
Mr Tristram.” A " o 

“ I want to work, and nobody will in A4igusw YdU° 
can’t get the better of ydur enemies if they’re with 
their families at Margate or in the Engxdine.” ® 

“ Oh, go down and stay at Blent No, Tm serious. 
You say you’re proud. There’s a good way of showing' 
good pride. Go and stay in the very house. If you do 
that I shall think well of you-r-and even better than I 
think now of the prospects.” 

“ Tve not been invited.” 

“ Poor girl, she’s afraid to invite you ! Write and say 
you’re coming.” 

She’d go away. Yes, she would. She consents to 
live there only on, condition that I never come. She’s 
told me so.” 

“ I’m too old a woman to know your family,* You 
upset the wisdom of ages, and I haven’t time to learn 
anything new.” 

“ I’m not the least surprised. -If I were in her place, I 
should hate to have her there.” 

“ Nonsense. In a month or two 

“ If any thing’s certain, it’s that I shall never go to Blent 
as long as my cousin owns it.” 

“ I call it downright wicked.” 

“ We share the crime, she and I. She lays down the 
law, I willingly obey.” 

“Willingly?” 

“ My reason is convinced. Maybe I’m a little home- 
sick. * But your month or two fvill fererve the purpose there.” 

“ There’s a great deal more fn this than you’re telling 
me, Mr Tristram.” 

“ Put everything you can imagine into it, and® the re- 
sult’s *the same.” 

She sighed and sat ^r a moment in pensive silence. 
Harry seemed to ponder too. 
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“I'm goiftg to think of noting but my work,” he 
anilbunced. 

* So Inany^young mdh in their early twenties succeed 
, in that I ” she murmured mookingly. • 

“ Efcn’t those *who succeed in anything succeed in 
that?” 

•*“ Not all, happily — and none would if they were your 
mother’s sons. My dear boy, just open a window in you 
anywh'bre — I know you„keep them shut when you can 
— but^just open even a chink,* and Addie peeps out 
directly! Which means great success or great failure, 
Harry — and other things on the same scale, I fancy. 
Thank goodness — oh, yes, saving your presence, really 
thank goodness — I’m not like that myself ! ” 

“ Shall I prove you wrong ? ” , 

“ I’m safe. * I can’t live to see it. And you couldn’t 
prove qje wrong without cfpening all the windows.” 

" And that I shouldn’t do, even to you ? ” 

“ Do you ever do it to'yourself ? ” 

“ Perhaps not,” he laughed. “ But once a storm blew 
them all in. Lady Evenswood, and left me without any 
screen, aftd without defences.” 

“ Have another storm then,” she counselled. She faid 
a hand on his arm. “ Go to Blent.” 

“ As things stand, I can never go to Blent, I can go 
only, to — Blinkhampton.” 

What does little Mina Zabriska say to that ? ” 

“ Oh, everything that comes into ^er head, I suppose, 
and very volubly.” , * 

“ I lik^her,” said the bid tedj? with emphasis. * 

"Is there such a thing* as an absolute liking. Lady 
Evenswood? What’s pleasant at one time is abomin- 
able at another. And I’ve known Madame Zabriska at 
the other time.” 

“ Xou were probably at the oth^f time yourself.” 

.*/• I thought we should agree about the relativity !” 
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“There may alway#be a substratum of friendship,” 
she argued. “You’ll say it’s sometimes very eAh, 
well, you’re human in the end.« You’re ab^lu|ely 
getting Blent — and you spend your time*' with an old 
woman because she can talk to you about it ! ' G<S'<away 
and arrange your life, and come bac^ and tell me all 
about it. And if you're discontented witli life, rememb^ 
that you too will reach the stage of being just told about 
it some day.” v 

Things will come home to a man at last, strive he 
never so desperately against them — if the thin’gs are 
true and the man ever honest with himself. It was one 
night, a little while after this conversation, that the truth 
came to Harry Tristram and found acceptance or at 
least surrender. His mind had wandered back to that 
scene in the Long Gallery, and he had fallen to question- 
ing about his own action. There was a new light on it, 
and the new light showed him truth. “I must’ face it; 
it’s not Blent,” he said aloud. If it were Blent, it was 
now Blent only as a scene, a frame, a background. 
When he pictured Blent, Cecily was there ; if he thought 
of her elsewhere, the picture of Blent vanished.' He was 
in love with her then ; and what was the quality that 
Lady Evenswood had praised in a lover? Let him 
cultivate it how he would — and the culture would be 
difBcult — yet it would not serve here. If he went to 
Blent against Cecily’s commands and his own promise, 
he could meet with nothing but a rebuff. Yes, he was 
in love ; and he recognised the impasse as fully as Mina 
herself, although with morq, self-restraint But he was 
glad to know the truth ; it..strengthened hi&, and it 
freed him from a scorn of himself with which he had 
become afflicted. It was intolerable that a mats should* 
be love-sick for a house ; it was some solace to find’ that 
the house, in order to hold his affectiot^, must hold a 
woman too. 
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“ Now I know where I am,” said Harry. He knew 
what he had to meet now ; he thought he knew how he 
cdhld tfcal^ himself, rfe went down to Blinkhampton 
the Mxt jporning, harried hte builder out of a holiday 
expemtion, and got a useful bit of work in hand. It 
>was, he supposed, inevitable that Cecily should journey 
\trith him in the spirit to Blinkhampton; he flattered 
himself that she got very little chance while he was 
there. She was the enemy, he declared, with a half- 
peevisb half-humorous smile. *It was not altogether 
without amusement to invent all manner of devices and 
all sorts of occupations to evade and elude her. He ven- 
tured to declare — following the precedents — that she had 
treated him shamefully. That broke down. Canddtir 
insisted once^ again on his admitting* that he himself 
would have done exactl;^ the same thing. It never 
occurred to him to regret* even for a moment, that he 
had hot taken her at hei* word, and had not accepted her 
offer. That would have teen to spoil his dream, not to 
realise it He asked perfection or nothing, being still 
unhealed of that presumptuous way of his, which bade the 
world go*hang if it would not give him exactly what he 
chose. The Tristram motto was still, “No compromise I” 

An unexpected ally came fo his assistance. He re- 
ceived a sudden summons from Mr Disney. He found 
him^at work, rather weary and dishevelled. He let 
Harry in at once, but kept him. waiting while he trans- 
acted some other business. Here was the place to see 
him, not in a drawing-room ; his* brusque words and 
quick degisions enabled liimPto Ho two men’s work.' He 
turned to Harry and said i^ithout preface : 

“ We’re going to arbitrate this Barililand question, on 
behalf of the Company, you know, as well as ourselves. 
Another instance of my weakness! Lord Murchison’s 
going over for^s. He starts in ^fortnight. He asked 
IW to recommend bi#n 4 secretary. Will you go?” 

Y * 
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Here was help in avoiding Cecily. Buh what about 
Blinkhampton ? Harry hesitated a moment ” 

“ I'' should like it, but I’ve cdntracted cgrtainP obliga- 
tfons of a business kind at home,” he said. ^ 

“ Well, if you’re bound, keep your ,word and Sb the 
work. If you find you’re not, I should advise you to take , 
this. It’s a good beginning. This is Tuesday. Tell mfe 
on Saturday. Good-bye.” He rang a hand-bell on the 
table, and, as his secretary entered, said “ The Canadian 
papers, please.” * , 

“ I’m very grateful to you, anyhow.” 

“ That’s all right, Tristram. Good-bye.” 

There was no doubt what would be the practical way 
of-showing gratitude. Harry went out. 

He left Mr Disney’s presence determined to accept the 
offer if Iver could spare his services for tfie time. The 
determining cause was still Blent, or his cousin ^t Blent 
Blinkhampton was not far enough away ; it rather threw 
him with people who belonged co the old life than parted 
him from them. He was weak himself too ; while the 
people were at hand, he would seek them, as he had 
sought Lady Evenswood. At the Arbitration' he would 
be far off, beyond the narrow seas and among folk who, 
recognising the peculiarity of his position, would make a 
point of not mentioning Blent or speaking of anybody 
connected with it It was from this point of view, that 
he was inclined towards the offer, &nd he did ,not 
disguise it from hfmself; but for it he would rather 
have gone on with Blinkhampton, perhaps because 
he hIJd a free hand there,‘whiie htf could go to thf Arbitra- 
tion only as a subordinate. <Blent apart, the offer was 
valuable to him as a sign of Disney’s appreciation rather 
than on its own account 

He went home and wrote to Iver. The letter weighed 
all considerations save the one which reaUy weighed with 
him ; he put himself Vairly in Iver!? hands but did i|»t 
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conceal his own wish ; he knew^hat if Iver were against 
th^ idea on solid business grounds, he would not be 
*a£recte# bji Ijarry’s perJbnal preference. But the business 
reasons, when examined, did not seem very serious, afd 
thought tjjat he would get leave to go. He rose 
from his writing with a long sigh. If he received the 
^answer he expected, he was at the parting of the ways ; 
and he had chosen the path that led directly and finally 
awayTrom Blent. , 

Ai^evening paper was brought to him. A tremendous 
headline caught his notice. “ Resignation of Lord Hove ! 
He will not arbitrate about Barililand. Will the Govern- 
ment break up ? ” Probably not, thought Harry ; and it 
was odd to reflect that, if Lord Hove had got his wfty, 
he would have lost his heroic rejnedy. So great 
things and *small touch* and intersect one another. 
Perhaps Theo (who coulc^ now settle that question about 
the, kicking with his friends) would maintain that Flora 
Disney had talked too ftiuch to Harry at dinner, instead 
of taking all pains to soothe Lord Hove ! 

It was his last struggle ; he had no doubt that he 
could wlh, but the fight was very fierce. Impatient of 
his quiet rooms, he went out into the crowded streets. 
At first he found himself envying everybody he passed 
— the cabman on his box, the rough young fellows escaped 
from the factory, the man who sold matches and had no 
cqj-es beyond fdbd and a bed. ^ But presently he forgot 
them all and walked among shadows. He was at Blent 
in spirit, sometimes wjth Addie Tristram, sometimes with 
Cecily. ^ His imagination uadicJwhat his hand had Vone ; 
he was smiling again at the efforts of Duplay to frighten 
or to displace him. Thus he would be happy for a 
moment, till reality came back and a dead dulness settled 
on his soul. Half afraid of himself, he turned round and 
fnade for home again ; he could jiot be sure of his self- 
Control But againthe mastered that, and again paced 
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the streets, now in a gnm resolution to tire mind and 
body,^so that these visions should hdve nothing to wbrk 
on arid, finding blank unresponsfve wearine^s/eshd^uld go* 
their ways and leave him in*an insensible fatigue. Ever 
since he disclaimed his inheritance he had been liviitg in 
a stress of excitement that had given hinva fortitude half 
unnatural ; now this support seemed to fail, and with if 
went the power to bear. 

The remedy worked well; at eight o’clock he* found 
himself very tired, very hungry, unexpectedly composed. 
He turned into a little restaurant to dine. The place 
was crowded, and rather shamefacedly (as is the national 
way) he sat down at a small table opposite a girl in a 
li^t-blue blouse and a very big hat, who was eating 
risotto and drinkipg lager beer. She assumed an air of 
exaggerated primness and gdhtility, keeping her eyes 
down towards her plate, and piftting very small quantities 
into her mouth at a time. Glatl of distraction, Harry 
watched her with amusement. 'At last she glanced up 
stealthily. 

“ A fine evening,” he said, as he started on his chop. 

“ Very seasonable,” she began in a mincing t&ne ; but 
suddenly she broke off to exclaim in a voice and accent 
more natural and spontaneous, “ Good gracious, I’ve seen 
you Jbefore, haven’t I ? ” 

“ I’m not aware that I ever had the honour,” ,said 
Harry. 

** Well, I know your face, anyhow.” She was looking 
at him and searching ‘her memorye- ** You’re not at the 
halls,^are you ? ” * * r 

“ No, I’m not at the halls.” « 

‘‘Well, I do know your face — Why, yes. I’ve seen your ^ 
face in the papers. I shall get it in a minute nov)^— ^on’t 
you tell me.” She studied him with determination. 
Harry ate away in consented amusement.^ “ Yes, ypu’re 
the man who — ^why, yes, you’re Tri^ram?” 
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" That’s rjght I’m Tristram.* 

‘fcWell, to think of th.at ! Meeting you ! Well, I shall 
h§ve scm^hing to tell Ae girls. Why, a friend c^lpaine 
wrote down to the country, fecial, for your photo.” ^ 
“Thattnust h^ve proved a disappointment. I’m afraid. 
The romance was better than the hero.” 

•• “ You may say romance!” she conceded heartily. “To 

be a lord and 1 ” She leant forward. “ I say, how 

do yoa get your living now ? ” 

“ Gone into the building-trad^” he answered. 

“ You surprise me I ” The observation was evidently 
meant to be extremely civil. “ But there, it isn’t so much 
what your job is as having some job. That’s what I 
say.” » 

“ I wish I always said — and thought — things as sen- 
sible ; ” and he took courage to offer h^r another glass of 
lager. She accepted with»a slight recrudescence of prim- 
ness ; But her eyes did not leave him now. “ I never 
did!” he heard her murmur as she raised her glass. 
“Well, here’s luck to you, sir! (He had been a lord 
even if he were now a builder). You did the straight 
thing in<he end.” 

“ What ? ’’ asked Harry, a little startled. 

“ Well, some did say as you’d known it all along. Oh, 
I don’t say so ; some did.” 

Harry began to laugh. “ It doesn’t matter, does'it, if 
I diS the straight thing in the end ? ” 

“ I’m sure as I shouldn’t blame j^u if you had been a 
bit tempted. I knov^ what that te ! Well, sir, I’ll say 
good evening.” • • » » 

“ Good evening, miss, aad thank you very much,” said 
Harry, rising as she rose. His manner had its old touch 
of lordliness. His friends criticised that sometimes ; this 
young lady evidently approved. * 

“You’ve no»cause to tjiank me^’ said she, with an ad- 
oring look. 
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.“Yes, I have. As ft happened, I believe I wanted 
somebody to remind me that I .had done the straight 
thin^jm the end, and I’m much obliged to yon foor'doiD^' 

“ Well, I shall have something to tell the gtrlS she 
said again in wondering tones, as she nodjjed to him and 
turned slowly away. 

Harry was comforted. The stress of his pain was past ^ 
He sat on over his simple meal in a leisurely comfortable 
fashion. He was happy- in the fact that his enemy had 
at least nothing with which she could reproach him, that 
he had no reason for not holding his head erect before 
her. And the girl’s philosophy had been good. He had 
a pb, and that was the great thing in this world. He 
felt confident that the struggle was won now, and that it 
would never have to be fought again in' so severe a 
fashion. His self-respect was intact; if he had been 
beaten, he would never have forgiven himself. 

He regained his rooms. A letter lay waiting for him 
on the table. He opened it and found that it was from 
Mina Zabriska. 

“ We are back here,” she wrote. “ I am staying at Blent till my 
uncle comes down. I must write and say good-bye to you. I dare- 
say we shall never meet again, or merely by chance. 1 am very 
unhappy about it all, but with two people like Cecily and you 
nothing else could have happened. I see that now, and I’nv not 
going to try to interfere any more. I shan’t ask' you to forgive me 
for interfering, because yea’ve made the result quite enough punish- 
ment for anything I did wrong. And now Cecily goes about look- 
ing just like you— hard and proud and g'lim ; and she’s begun to 
move things about and alter arranberaents at Blent. Tbit’s what 
brings it home to me most of ail. (* And to me,’ interposed Harry 
as he read). If I was the sort of woman you think me, I should go 
on writing to you. But I shan't write again. I am goins to stay 
at Mellon through the winter, and since you won’t come herb, this 
is the last of me for a long time anyhow. Oh. you Tristrams I 
Good-bye, Mina Zabriska.” 
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** Poor lijtte. Imp!” said Hai^. ‘‘She’s a very good- 

sort ; and she seems about right It’s the end of^very- 
thing-g paused aitd looked round. “ ExceptSthese 
rooms — an 3 my work — anc^ well, life at large, yoi^acnow!” 
Hfftattgjhed in yie sudden realisation of how much was 
left after theje was an end of all — life to be lived, work 
\o be done, enjoyments to be won. He could know this, 
although he could hardly yet feel it in any very genuine 
fashiftn. I}e could project his mind forward to a future 
appreciation of what he could aot at the moment relish ; 
and lie saw that life would be full and rich with him, even 
although there were an end of all. “ But I don’t believe,” 
he said to himself, slowly smiling, “that I should ever 
have come to understand that or to— to fulfil it unless I 
had — what did the girl say ? — done the straight thing in 
the end, and come out of Blent. Well, old Blent, good- 
bye ! ’’ He crumpled up Mina’s letter, and flung it into 
the grate. . 

The maid-servant opened the door. “ Two gentlemen 
to see you, sir,” she said- 

“ Oh, say I’m busy ” he began, 

“Wtf must see you, please,” insisted Mr Jenkinson 
Neeld, with unusual firmness. He turned to the man 
with him, saying : “ Here is Mr Tristram, Colonel Edge.” 



CHAPTER XXV 

THERE’S THE LADV TOO ! 

T here was nothing very remarkable about Cofonel 
Wilmot Edge. He was a slightly built, trim man, 
but his trimness was not distinctively military. He might 
havs been anything, save that just now the tan on his 
face witnessed to an out-of-door life. His manner was 
cold, his method of speech leisurely and methodical. At 
first sight Harry saw nothing in him to modify the^ belief 
in which he had grown up — that the Edges were an un- 
attractive race, unable to appreciate Tristrams, much less 
worthy to mate with them. He gave the Colonel a chair 
rather grudgingly, and turned to old Mr Neeld for an 
explanation of the visit 

Neeld had fussed himself into a seat already, and had 
drawn some sheets of paper covered with type-writing 
from his pocket He spread them out, smoothed them 
down, ^cleared his throat, and answered Harry’s look by 
a glance at Edge. Mr Neeld was in a fidget, a fidget qf 
importance and expectancy. 

“ You will know,’' said Edge graveijy, “ that no ordinary 
mattenhas led me to call on ^ou,pMr Tristram. How- 
ever little we may be responsible for the past, we have 
to recognise it. I should not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have sought your acquaintance. You muit con- 
sider this interview purely as one of a business kind!^ I 
have just returned to England. Fo|: two months I have 
been out of the way of Veceiving lett'jrs or newspapers* 
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I went to tljp Imperium Club to-night — I arriv^ 
this morning — ^and dined in Neeld's company, ws it 
tbance^, Mie spoke of ^ou, and I learnt what hs^j^p- 
pened since 1 left England. J have lost no time in ^liiig 
on yduJ* * ^ 

Neeld was ystening and fidgetting with his sheets of 
jfeper. The Colonel’s preamble excited little interest in 
Harry. The reaction of his struggle was on him ; he was 
courtdbusly but not keeply attentive. 

“It is not agreeable to me to^peak of my brother to 
you, Xir Tristram. Doubtless we should differ if we 
discussed his character and conduct. It is not necessary.” 

“ Is Sir Randolph Edge concerned in what you have 
to say to me ? ” asked Harry. ^ 

“Yes, I am sorry to say he is. Another person is 
concerned alSo.’* • 

“ One moment. You are, of course, aware that I no 
longer represent my family? Legally I’m not even a 
member of it. It is possible that you ought to address 
yourself to Lady Tristram — my cousin— or to her 
lawyers.” 

“ I ha^?le to speak to you. Is the name of the Comtesse 
d’Albreville known to you, Mr Tristram ?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard my mother speak of meeting her in 
Paris.” 

“That would be when Lady Tristram was residing 
wyji my brothef ? ” 

“ My mother was never in Paris‘*after that, I believe. 
It would be at that time. Colonel Edge.” 

“You are aware that^ate» — rfter he parted from'l-ady 
Tristram — my brother went to Russia, where he had 
business interests ? ” 

“ I blive very good reason to know that.” Harry 
smilSi at Mr Neeld, who had apparently got all he £ould 
out of his papers, and wa$ sitting quiet and upright in an 
^ger attention. 
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'to say is known, I, believe, to 
to Neeld here, to whom I told it 'to* 
|l^e my brother was itf Russia, h^,was^ joined* 
by tlje Cdrhtesse. She paid Aim a visit — secretly, I need 
hardly add.' She passed under the n?me of Mall&me 
Valfier, and she resided in the house {^joining Ran- 
dolph’s. Lady Tristram was not, of course, aware of thb* 
relations between her and my brother. I will come now 
to the time of my brother’s deaths When he fell ill, he h^ 
just completed the sale'of one of his Russian properties. 
Lady Tristram did not, I daresay, speak of the Comtesse’s 
character to you ? ” 

“ I never remember hearing my mother speak of any- 
body’s character,” said Harry with a smile. 

" She was a brilliant woman — she died, by the way, 
two or three years ago — but*extravagant*'and fond of 
money. She prevailed on my brother to promise her 
the price of this property as a gift. The sum was con- 
siderable — about seven thousand' pounds.” 

Harry nodded. Here seemed to be some possible 
light on the reasons for the interview. 

“ This money was to be paid — in gold — on a certain 
day. I speak now from information imparted to me 
subsequently by the Corfitesse herself. It was given 
under a promise of secrecy which I have kept hitherto, 
but now find myself compelled in honesty to break.’’^ 

“ There can be no question of what is ybur duty, Edgg,” 
Mr Neeld put in. ^ 

“ I think none. M/ brother duriag his illness discussed 
the rfatter with the ComftesKJ. The money was payable 
in Petersburg. He could not- hope to be well enough 
to go there. At her suggestion he signed a paper 
authorising payment to be made to her or to ^ent 
appdfnted by her. The money being destined f(^ her 
ultimately, this naturally seemed the besCi arrangement 
She could go and receive the mConey, or send for it— ^ 
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a facf she w|nt in person when %e 
wowld be settled.” 

• Qu^e y. And the^transaction would f on 

the face of Sir Randolph’s accounts or bank-book,” mri^ 
suggcStecf ^ 

" It’s possible that weight was given to that considera- 
libn too, but it IS not very material. The Comtesse, then, 
was in possession of this authority. My brother’s illness 
to^k a*turn for the worse. To be brief, he died before 
the d^ came on which the money was to be paid.” 

" And she presented the authority all the same ?” asked 
Harry. ** And got the money, did she ? ” 

“ That is precisely the course she adopted,” assented 
Colonel Edge. 

Harry took a walk up and down the room and returned 
to the hearthPug. • * 

“ I’m very sensible of your kindness in coming here 
to-day,^ he said, ** and ypur conduct is that of a man of 
honour. But at this point I’ll stop you, please. I’m 
aware that prima facie tl\e law would pronounce me to be 
Sir Randolph’s son. That has always been disclaimed 
on our side and could easily be disproved on yours. I 
have nothing to do with Sir Randolph Edge or his 
property.” 

The Colonel listened unmoved. 

** In any case you would have nothing to do wittf my 
broker’s property,” he remarked. “ He left a will by 
which I was constituted sole legate®.” 

“ Then if she robbe^ anybody sht robbed you ? ” 

“Certainly; and throe y^rsJater she came and told 
the so.” ^ a 

“ Then how in the world does it concern me ? ” cried 


Harry impatiently. 

“ You put your finger on the spot, Mr Tristram^ but 
you toojf it eff again. You said she presented the 
jfjthority all the sarnie.”* . * 
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^ “'V^. The authority would be revokecl by his ^eath. 

there’s no question of th^t ? Did#she 
before they heard o£ the death ? ^ 

looney was payabl^ on the 22 nd June — &ie lOth 
^^^iesp^oned in Russia — but we needn’t troiSbleNstbout 
you and Neeld are both aware, on the i8th my- 
*^other fell into a collapse which was mistaken for death.,’’ 
'-<«Yes, the i8th,” murmured Neeld, referring to the 
paper before him, and reading Josiah Cholderton’s account 
of what Madame de Kries had told him at Heidelberg. 

“ From that attack he rallied temporarily, but ndt until 
his death had been reported.” 

“ I am not the man to forget that circumstance,” said 
Harry. 

“ The report of his death was, of course, contradicted 
immediately. Tfie doctor attending him s*.w to that.” 

Naturally ; and I suppose Jhe Comtesse would see to 
it too.” 

“ And the only importance that the occurrence of the 
1 8 th has for us at present is^ that, according to the 
Comtesse’s story, it suggested to the doctor the course 
which she, on his prompting as she declared and certainly 
with his connivance, afterwards adopted. My brother, 
having rallied from his first collapse, kept up the fight a 
little while longer. It was, however, plain to the doctor 
thafrhe could live but a very short time. The Comtesse 
knew this. My brother was not in a condition to transact 
business and was incapable of securing to her any benefit 
by testamentary disposition even y* he had wished to do 
so. ^ler only chance wes tjje nponey for the property. 
This she saw her way to secui^^ing with the doctfir’s help, 
even although my brother should die before it fell due 
and the authority she held should thereby lose 4ts legal 
validity.” ® 

“You mean that they determined to csyry out a fraud 
if necessary?” 
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" Preciselyi I must remind you that^|t^ l^roth^j&netur 
notfiing of this. He was altogether p^ti&ndersl||di5g 
aiythinp afc%ut it. I m*ay be very brief now, bu®,a!|# 
still anxic^us that you shouId*fully understand. 

Tm saying to yoii is beyond question and can be 
I a^ any time byk taking evidence on the spot ; it is 
Available.” ‘ ^ 

Harjy had sat down by now and was listening in- 
tently. • 

“ Oil the morning of the 22nd,” Edge pursued in his 
level methodical way, “ the Comtesse went to the station 
escorted by Dr Migratz ; that was his name — rather that 
is his name ; he is still alive. On the way they met the 
British Vice-Consul, and in reply to inquiries from him 
said that my brother had had another* attack but had 
rallied again. Dr Migrdltz*expressed the opinion that he 
would Vive another two days, while Madame Valfier (the 
Vice-Consul knew her b/that name) was sanguine enough 
to talk of the possibility ol’ a recovery. She impressed him 
very much by her courage and hopefulness ; she was, I 
may remark, a handsome and attractive woman. Leaving 
the Vice-Consul, they reached the station and there 
parted. Migratz returned immediately to my brother's 
house and remained there, the case being declared to be 
so critical as to require unremitting attention. Madame 
Valfier — the Comtesse — took the train to Petersburg, 
reached it that evening, presented the authority early next 
<norning, and was back about midnight — that being the 
23rd. The next day ftiy brother's death was announced, 
certified^by Migratz, add dfily ^registered as the l#w of 
the place required." He drew a paper from his pocket. 

^ “ This is a copy of the entry, showing death on the 24th." 

“ TJiat document is very familiar to me, Colonel Edge. 
It gives both Styles, doesn't it ? ” 

Yes, both Jflyles, but-»-Well, y<ju see for yourself. My 
'iJtbry is done. Witii Migratz's connivahee — a woman who 
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actedte nurse was squared tcx>, and her evi<j!ence is avail* 
ahleubie actual date of death was concealed, and* the 
Co^^sse d’Albreville had tiine*io present ^or ^thom^ 
qpd^eceive the money. After paying her ajcomplices 
their price, she left Russia with the bulk of *t im- 
m^iately.” 

Harry glanced at Neeld ; the old man’s face was iidl 
of excitement and his hand trembled as it lay on the 
leaves of Josiah Cholderton’s jQurnal. 

" My mother was mirried to my father on thq 23rd" 
said Harry slowly. 

“ My brother died on the 22nd,” said Wilmot Edge. 

“ He was dead before the Comtesse started for Peters- 
6hrg.” 

Harry made np comment He sat still and thoughtful. 

“ Of course I was put on the track of thS affair,” Edge 
pursued, “ by the disappearance of the money. I Ijad little 
difficulty in guessing that there had been something queer, 
but what it was did not cross m‘y mind for a long while. 
Even after I had a clue, I . found Migratz a tough 
customer, and for a long time I totally failed to identify 
Madame Valfier. When, thanks to a series of (ihances, I 
did so, it was a shock to me. She was the wife of a man 
of high position and high' reputation. She had contrived 
—she was a remarkable woman — ^to carry out this ex- 
pei^ition of hers without rousing any suspicion ; shq had 
returned to her husband and children. " Finding herself 
in danger, she took '’the told course of throwing herself, 
on my mercy, and sftit for me to »?aris. It was not my 
desire to ra’je up the story, tt injiiVe my brother’^memory, 
or to break up the woman’s home. I pocketed the loss 
as far as I was concerned. As for you, I didn’t know you 
were concerned. I had never gone into the details ; I ’ 
accepted the view which your own conduct, and Lady 
Tristram's, suggested. I promised silence?, guarding my- 
self by a proviso that I must speakit the interests of th^ 
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persons wer^ ever affected. Your interests are rrfjpcted 

now; and I have spoken, .Mr Tristram — or Lord Tn||pm, 
s&Jl un<^ub(^ly ought^o say.” m 

Harry turned to Mr Neeld^vith a smile and poinma at 
the le^es of the journal. 

j “ There was something Cholderton didn’t know after 
alf,” he said. “A third date — neither the i8th nor the 
24th ! Twenty-four hours ! Well, I suppose it’s enough !” 

“It’s "enough to make, all the difference to you,” said 
Neeld.^ “ It makes the action you took in giving up 
your position unnecessary and wrong. It restores the 

state of things which existed ” 

“ Before you and Mina Zabriska came to Blent — and 
brought Mr Cholderton?” He sat smiling a momenfT 
“Foigive me; I’m very inhospitable,” he said, and 
offered them Cigarettes and whiskey. 

Neeld refused ; the Colonel took both. 

" You may imagine with what feelings I heard your 
story,” Edge resumed, "and found that the Comtesse’s 
fraud was really the entire basis of your action. If I had 
been in England the thing need never have happened.” 

“It has happened,” said Harry, “and — and I don’t 
quite know where we are.” For the world was all altered 
again, just when the struggle of the evening had seemed 
to settle it. The memory of the girl in the restaurant 
flashed across his mind. What would she — what would 
sh^ say to this ? * 

, Colonel Edge was evidently ratflfer a talkative man. 

' He began again, rathe* as though he were delivering a 
little set speech. • • • • 

“ It’s perhaps hardly to*be expected,” he said, “ that 
any degree of intimacy shohld exist between your family 
'and min6, Lord Tristram, but I venture to hope that the 
part which it has been my privilege to play to-day fnay 
do something to obliterate the n^mories of the past 
don’t perhaps kndw all the rights of it I am loyal 
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to niil^rc^ther, but I loiew the late Lady jTristram, and 
^‘^cdWappreciate all that her friends valued and pWzed 
in hm.' ^ ® * 

‘Very good, Edge, very® good,'* murmured^ emotional 
old Mr Neeld. “Very proper, most proper.” 

“ And I hope that old quarrels need npt be eternal ? ” 

“ Tm very much in your debt, and Tm sincerely graW 
ful, Colonel Edge. As for the past — There are graves ; 
let it lie in them.” 

“Thank you, Lord ^Tristram, thank you,” s^d ’the 
Colonel gave Harry his hand. 

“Excellent, excellent!” muttered Mr Neeld as he 
folded up the leaves of Josiah Cholderton^s diary. 

^ “You can call on me for proofs whenever you wish to 
proceed. After ^what has occurred, I presume they will 
be necessary.” •• ® 

“ Yes, yes — for his seat,” assented Neeld. ^ 

“And to satisfy public opinion,” added Edge. 

There was a pause. Neeld Broke it by saying timidly : 
“And — er — there is, of course, the — the lady. The 
lady who now holds the title and estates.” 

“ Of course ! ” agreed Edge, with a nod that Apologised 
for forgetfulness. 

Of course there was!* Harry smiled. He had been 
wondering how long they would take to think of the 
lady who now held the title and estates. Well, ^ they 
had come to her at last — after providing for the require- 
ments of the House^of Lords and the demands of publi^^ 
opinion — after satisfying the giri’ in the restaurant, in 
factJ> Yes, of course, tl^recwas^he lady too. ^ 

Though he smiled, he waswexed and suffered a vague 
disappointment. It is to be Vished that things would 
happen in a manner harmonious with their true^ature — 
the tragic tragically, the comic so that laughter roars out, 
the melodramatic wi^h the prpper limel^ht effects. To 
do the Tristrams justice, this*w4s generally aciue^^ 
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where they yere concerned ; Harry could 
his •mother and on -Cecily; he could rely on hiM||dni 
iS^wer^gk^ a suilablS environment, one that apXaled 
to him an^ afforded responsive feelings. The famirj 
not Ri*the habit qf wasting its opportunities for emotion. 

I But who coul<i be emotional now — in face of these two 
eiclerly gentlemen ? Neeld’s example made such a thing 
ridiculous, Colonel Edge would obviously consider it un- 
soldier-like. The chanq 9 had been frittered away ; life 
was aj its old game of neglecting its own possibilities. 
There was nothing but to acquiesce ; fine melodrama 
had been degraded into a business interview with two 
elderly and conscientious gentlemen. The scene in the 
Long Gallery had at least been different from thi^l 
Harry bowed his head ; he must be tj;iankful for small 
blessings ; it Vas somethitig that they had remembered 
the lady at last. • 

At a glance from Edge, Neeld rose to go. 

“Pray wait — wait a minute or two,'^ begged Harry. 
“ I want to think for a minute.’' 

Neeld sat down again. It is very likely they were as 
surprised* at him as he was childishly vexed with them. 
For he exhibited perfect calm. Yet perhaps Colonel 
Edge, who had given so colotirless an account of the 
Comtesse’s wild appeal to him, was well suited. 

“ l^m going down to Iver’s to-morrow,” said old Neeld, 
tugking the extrSct from the Journal into his pocket. 

^ ^ “To Ivor’s ? ” After a moment’s^silence Harry fairly 
laughed. Edge was strprised, not ftnderstanding what a 
difference the Comtesse% maiioe«vre had made ther^ too. 
He coul5 not be expected know all the difference it 
had made to Harry’s life, fiven to the man himself. Two 
'irresponsible ladies — say Addie and — well, Madame 
Valfier — may indeed make differences. * 

“ Yes, to Faifholme,” continued ^Id Neeld. “ We — ^we 
tn^y see you there ndW 
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It had 


looked up with an interested glance, 
to him that he was turning somebody orft as 
Is putting somebody. in. * ^ 

t pc ou*ll have, of course, to communicate w|jat I have 

said to — to ? ** «• ^ ^ 

“ Oh, we'll say Lady Tristram still,” H?rry interrupted.!) 
Edge gave a little bow. “ I shall be ready to meet fier 
or her advisers at any time,” he remarked. “ She will, I 
hope, recognise that no other tcourse was open to me. 
She must not think th^t there is any room for dqubt.** 
Harry's brain was at work now ; he saw himself going 
to Blent, going to tell Cecily. 

“Possibly,” Mr Neeld suggested, “it would be better 
to entrust a third person with the task of giving her this 
news? One of her own sex perhaps?” He seemed to 
contemplate a possible faintiilg-fit, and, remembering his 
novels, the necessity of cutting stay-laces, a task better 
left to women. 

“You're thinking of Mina? Of Mina Zabriska?” 
asked Harry, laughing. There again, what a loss ! Why 
had not Mina heard it at first hand ? She would have 
known how to treat the thing. 

“ She's always taken a great interest in the matter, and 
— and I understand is Very friendly with — with Miss 
Gainsborough,” said Neeld. 

“ We shall have to make up our minds what to call 
ourselves soon,” sighed Harry. 

“ There can be no doubt at all,” Edge put in ; “ and , 
if I may venture to Suggest, I shcfuld say that the sooner 
the Necessity is faced thfe \X3ttert* , 

“ Certainly, certainly,” Harf^ assented absently. Even 
the girl in the restaurant must know about it soon ; there 
must be another pow-wowing in all the papers sdbn!^ But 

whal would Cecily say? “ I fever the time comes .” 

He had laughed at tljat ; it had soundeff so unlikely, so 
unreal, so theatrical. “ If ever *th^ time ^comes, I slftll 
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remember.” (That was a strange thing to look Ick to 
now. But it was all strange — the affair of the* 

Blinkhampton and its building the 
Arbitr|iticgi and the confidence of Mr Disney. Madame 
Valfier — Comtesse d*Albreville — with a little help from 
I A^die Tristrant had brought all these things about The 
result of Harry’s review of them was English enough to 
satisfy JiVilmot Edge himself. 

‘‘The whole thing makes me look rather an ass, I 
thihk,’4said he. * 

“ No doubt you acted impulsively,” Edge allowed. It 
was fully equivalent to an assent 

“Good heavens, I’d been brought up to it! It ha^ 
always been the fact of my life.” He made no pretences 
about the matter now. “It never occurred to me to 
think of any mistake. That certificate” — it lay on the 
table stall — “ was the sword of Damocles.” He laughed 
as he spoke the hackneyW old phrase. “ And Damocles 
knew the sword was there, or there’d have been no point 
in it,” 

The two had rather lost track of his mood. They 
looked at one another again. 

“ You’ve a lot to think of. We’ll leave you,” said the 
Colonel, 

“ But — but what am I to do ? ” Old Neeld’s voice^was 
almost a bleat in his despair. “ Am I to tell people at 
Blentmouth ? ” 

, , “ The communication should come from an authori- 
tative quarter,” Edge Sdvised. 

“ It’s •bound to be * a blow to her,” said r?eeld. 
“Suddenly lifted up, suddenly thrown down! Poor 
,girl!” 

“Jjistlce is the first thing,” , declared Wilmot Edge. 
Now he might have been on a Court-'Martial. 

They knew bothin^ whatever ^f the truth or the true 
IWsition. 
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“ Lord Tristram-irto treat the 

rxwktwwith every delicacy, Edge” ‘ 
ma sure of it, Neeld, Vm sure of it.” 

« “pe has been through ®what is practicallji) thg, ^same 
experience himself.” * 

A very remarkable case, very remarkable. The st^teo; 
of the law which makes such a thing possible ” ^ 

“ Ah, there I don’t agree. Edge. There may fee hard- 
ships on individuals, but in the interests of morality ” 

“You must occasionally put up with damned *ab- 
surdity,” Harry interrupted rather roughly. “ I beg 
your pardon, Mr Neeld. I — I’m a bit worried over this.” 

They sat silent then, watching him for a few moments. 
He stood leaning his arm on the mantel-piece, his brows 
knit but a smile lingering on his lips, ^e was seeing 
the scene again, the scene in which he was to tell Cecily. 
He knew what the end of*it would be. They were 
strangers now. The scene woyld leave them strangers 
still. Still Mina Zabriska would be left to cry, “You 
Tristrams ! ” Given that they ‘were Tristrams, no other 
result was possible. They had been through what Mr 
Neeld called practically the same experience already; in 
that very room it had happened. 

Suddenly the two men saw a light born in Harry’s 
eyef ; his brow grew smooth, the smile on his lips wider. 
He gave a moment’s more considerajion to the •new 
thing. Then he raised his head and spoke to Wilmot 
Edge. 

“ There are a gooJ many complications in this matter, 
Coldhel Edge. I’ve had mf life upset once before, and 
I assure you it’s rather troul^lesome work. It wants a 
little time and a little thinking. You get ratjier con- 
fused — always changing your train, you know, lo have 
work' on hand — plans and so forth. And, as you say, of 
course there’s the ladf^ too.” He |^augh5i as he ended 
by borrowing Neeld’s phrase. 
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“ f^can understand all that, LcA'd Tristram." ]|r 

‘•Do you^ mind saying Mr Tristram? Sayfljt Mr 
Tristram t^nie and to^ everybody for the presem? It 
won’t t® for long ; a week perhaps." ^ 

“ You Aiean, keep the change in the position a secJet 
Edge seemed raflier startled. 

^•“You’ve kept the secret for many years, Colonel. 
Shall we say a week more ? And you too, Mr Neeld ? 
Nothir^ at all to the people at Blentmouth? Shall we 
ke;pp Miss S. in the cfark for^a week more?" The 
thought of Miss Swinkerton carried obvious amusement 
with it 

“You mean to choose your opportunity with — with 
your cousin ? " Neeld asked. 

“ Yes, exactly — to choose my opportunity. You see 
the difficult character of the situation I ask your ab- 
solute silence for a week.", 

“ ReSlly I " Old jSfeeld hesitated a little. “ These 

concealments lead to suoh complications," he complained. 
He was thinking, no doubt, of the Iver engagement and 
the predicament in which it had landed him. 

“ I don’t ask it on my own account. There’s my 
cousin." 

“Yes, yes, Neeld, there’s the lady too.” 

“ Well, Edge, if you’re satisfied, I can’t stand out. For 
a week then — silence." ^ 

“i^bsolute !" said Harry. “Without a look or a word?" 

You have my promise," said Wilmot Edge. 

^ “And mine. But~but I shall) feel Very awkward," 
sighed poor Mr Neeld. , He might have added tb^t he 
did feel%. sudden and poignant pang of disappointment. 
Lived there the man whc^would not have liked to carry 
that bifcof news in his portmanteau when he went out of 
towif? At least that man was not Mr Jenkinson Neeld. 

“ I’ll choose, my time, and I won’t keep you long," said 
^arfy, ^ 
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Wi|8&that they left hiA. But they had a word toother 
befor«;dge caught his *bus in Piccadilly. • * 

young chap!” said ke. ‘‘Tool^^it quieyy 
enoiA ^ ^ 

•“Tres, considering the enormous difference nuaJces,” 
agreed Neeld. His use of that particular phrase was 
perhaps an unconscious reminiscence of tfie words in tljp 
Journal, the words that Addie used when she burst into 
Madame de Kries' room at Heidelberg. • 

Edge chuckled a littlg. “ No? much put out about tjie 
girl either, eh ? ” * 

“Now you say so Neeld shook his head. “I 

hope he*ll do it tactfully,” he sighed. 

^ Edge did not seem to consider that likely. He in his 
turn shook his head. 

“ I said no more than I thought about Addie Tristram,” 


he remarked. “ But the fact, is, they're a rum lot, and 
there's no getting over it, Neeld ” * 

“They — er — have their peculiarities, no doubt,” ad- 


mitted Mr Neeld. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

A BUSINESS i^ALL. 

" IV /TY dear, isn't there something odd about Mr 

IVx Neeld?" Mrs Iver put the question, her 
anxious charity struggling with a natural inquisitive- 
ness. 

** About N«eld ? I dorw't know. Is^there ? " He did 
not so much as look up fijom his paper. “ He's coming 
with us to Blent to-night, I suppose ? " 

Yes. And he seems quite excited about that. And 
he was positively rude tq Miss Swinkerton at lunch when 
she told him that Lady Tristram meant to give a ball 
next winter. I expect his nerves are out of order." 

Small wonder if they were, surely ! Let us suppose 
Guy Fawkes' scheme not prematurely discovered, and 
one Member of a full House privy to it and awaiting the 
resj^lt. That Member’s position would be very lilfc Mr 
Neeld’s. Would he listen to the debate with attention? 
Could he answer questions with sejdulous courtesy ? 

From the moment^f his arrival Mr Neeld had been 
plunged into the Tri^tragi affair, and surroun<%d by 
people t^rho were connected with it. But it must be ad- 
mitted that he had it on 4iis brain and saw it everywhere. 
For to-day it was not the leading topic of the neighbour- 
hood, and Miss S.'s observation had been, only by the 
way. The engagements was the topic, and only Neeld 
Iqt ^perhaps Mina €abriska tpdf at Blent), insisted on 
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diggiif^p a hyjwthetiftil past and repeating, in ^etro- 
spectin rumination, that Harry Tristram •might have 
been f^e lucky man. As for such an idea — ^11, Miss 
happr /led to know that ther^ had never been anyming in 
it^; jtnie Iver herself had told her sc^ she said.® •The 
question between Janie and Miss S., which this assertibn 
raises, may be passed by without discussion. % 

He had met Gainsborough essaying a furtive entry 
into Blentmouth and heading towards the curiosity-shop 
— with a good excuse this time. It was Cecily’s birth- 
day, and the occasion, which was to be celebrated by a 
dinner-party, must be marked by a present also. Neeld 
went with the little gentleman, and they bought a bit of 
old Chelsea (which looked very young for its age). 
Coming out, Gainsborough sighted Mrs Trumbler coming 
up High Street an'd Miss S. coming down it' He doubled 
up a side street to the churchyard, Neeld pursuing him 
at a more leisurely pace. 

“It’s positively worthy of a place at Blent — in the 
Long Gallery,” panted Gainsborough, hugging his brown- 
paper-covered prize. “You’ll be interested to see the 
changes we’re making, Mr Neeld. Cecily has begun to 
take an enormous interest in the house, and I — I’m 
settling down.” 

“You don’t regret London ever ? ” 

“L shall run up now and then. My duty is to my 
daughter. Of course her life is changed.*’ He sighed 
as he added, “ We’re g3ttiiig quite used to that.” ^ 

“ She has conle to Icve the place, I daresay ? ” 

“ Yfs, yes. She’s in very good s-pirits and quite happy 
in her position now, I think.” He glanced oVer his 
shoulder. Miss S. was in sight. “ Good-bye. So glad 
we shall see you to-night.” He made his escape at a 
run. Neeld, having been interrogated at lunch alre&dy, 
was allowed to pass by with a lift of his hat 
Janie was very happ/. She at least thought no mbre • 
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ofthit b}^one episode. She a^ed no questioBabout 
Harry Tristfam. He bad dropped out of her lift He 
^med^oj^ve droppei out of the life of the c&ntry- 
side too.^ That was strai)ge anyhow, when w|s 
remeJrifbered how^large a local figure the young maS had 
cut when Neelj^ came first to Fairholme ; it was stranger 
s 4 jll in view of what must soon be. The announcement 
of the engagement seemed to assume to write Finis to 
Harry as a factor in Ble^tmouth society. In that point 
of •view the moment chosen for it was full of an un- 
conscious irony. Janie would not have gone back to him 
now, and Neeld did not suspect her of any feeling which 
could have made that possible. It was merely odd that 
she should be putting an appropriate finish to a thing 
which in the meantime had been suddenly, absolutely, 
and radically tindone. Netld was loyal to his word ; but 
none may know the terrible temptation he suffered ; a 
nod, a wink, a hint, an ambiguity — anything would have 
given him some relief. 

Harry was mentioned •only once — in connection with 
his letter to Iver about the Arbitration. Iver was not 
inclined 1:0 let him go. 

He has great business ability. It’s a pity to waste 
his time. He can make money, Neeld.” 

“ Disney’s a good friend to have,” Neeld suggested. 

“If he stays in, yes. But this thing won’t* be 
po^pular.” • 

Neeld could maintain no interest*in the conversation. 
It had to proceed all sflong on a baseless presumption, to 
deal with a state of things whidi did not exist. What 
might b? wise for Harry— •Harry Nothing-at-all — might 
be unwise for Tristram of*Blent, and conversely. 

“I mtist leave it to him,” Iver concluded. “But I 
shall fell him that I hope he won’t go. He’s got his way 
in the world totmake firsts He c^ try politics later on, 
is be likes.” • • 
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“Ntfloubt youVe right,” murmured old Neeld,^th 
uneas)r^nd uninterested. He was feeling sbmethingf of 
what ije had experienced once beCore ; he kn^r t^e trujB 
aijid p had to keep his friend in the dark. ^In those 
earliwdays he had one confidant, one acpomplice, iiVMina 
Zabriska. The heavy secret was all his^own to carry 
now. ^ 

• As a consequence of his preoccupation Janie Iver 
found him rather unsympathe1;ic, and with her usual 
candour she told him sa» ^ o 

“ You don't really appreciate Bob,” said she. Nobody 
quite knows him except me. I didn't use to, but now I 
know what a strong character he has.” 

^ Unwontedly cynical thoughts rose in old Mr Neeld, 
Had he come down to Fairholme to listen to the plati- 
tudes of virtuous tove > Indeed he had coriie for no such 
thing. All young men have strong characters whije they 
are engaged. 

“ And it's such a comfort to have a man one can lean 
upon,” Janie pursued, looking, however, admirably 
capable of standing without extraneous support. 

There it was again ! She'd be calling him her 
“ master ” next — as the heroine does in the Third Act, 
to unfailing applause. What was all this to ears that 
listened for a whisper of Harry Tristram ? 

“'i'he most delightful thing is,” Janie pursued, **;that 
our marriage is to make no change at dll in his way of 
life. We’re going t6* live at Mingham just as he has^ 
lived all his life — a real country life on a farm ! ” There 
was mo hint that other ideals c of existence had ever 
possessed an alluring charm ; «the high life witll Harry, 
the broad and cosmopolitan life with the Major — where 
were they? I've insisted on it, the one thing Pve had 
my own way in.” " * 

Bob was being transmogrifiqd iato a Man of Iron, if 
not of Blood. Vainly ^Vlr Neeld co/lsulted his memdri^Si 
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‘‘ And Mingliam’s so bound \f^ with it all. iKed to 
goAhere with Mina Zabriska.*’ She smiled in retrospect; 
Jt^would been pa^onable if Neeld had smiled too. 

“ I haven't seen her for ever so long,** Janie «ded, 
but Shell be at^ Blent to-nighf ^ ^ 

•Ah, if he might give just the barest hint to Mina 
qj)w! 

“Bob isn’t particularly fond of her, you see, so we 
don’t Aeet much now. He thinks she’s rather spiteful.” 

“Not at all,” said Neeld, ali^ost sharply. “She’s a 
very ihtelHgent woman.” 

“ Oh yes, intelligent!” She said no more. If people 
did not agree with Bob — well, there it was. 

Bob bore his idealisation very well. It was easy t 9 
foresee a happy and a remarkably equable married life. 
But the whoJe thing had no flavoui® for Mr Neeld’s 
palate, spoilt by the spiqes of Tristram vagaries. A 
decenfshow of friendliness was all he could muster. It 
was all that Iver himself seemed to expect ; he was 
resigned but by no means exultant. 

“ The girl’s very happy, and that’s the thing. For 
myself--#-well. I’ve got most of the things I started to 
get, and if this isn’t quite what I looked forward to — 
Well, you remember how things fell out ? ” 

Neeld nodded. He remembered that very well. 

“^nd, as I say, it’s all very satisfactory.” He shrugged 
his shoulders and relighted his cigar. He was decidedly 
treasonable man, thought Neeld. • 

* The evening came-^Neeld had b^en impatient for it — 
and they drove over tg Blent, jvhere Bob was to^eet 
them. • ^ ^ 

“ It’s a fine place for a^girl to have,” said Iver, stirred, 
to a sudden sense of the beauty of the old house as it 
camtf into view. , 

They were jll silent for a moment Such a place to 
have, such a placcf to lose!, ^feeld heard Mrs Iver 
f • 
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sighin( .n her good-natifted motherly fashion. Bu# still 
Harry was not mentioned. • 

“ And if they had a business nan — with l)i§ head 
his sWoulders — to manage |jhe estate, it’d be wofth half 
as* mnch again.” This time it was Iver who sighe(?;»the 
idea of anything not having all the monej made out bf 
it that could be made offended his instincts. 

“ She’ll have a husband, dear,” his wife reminded him. 

“ I wonder if Bob’ll get there before we do,” saidf Janie, 
with the air of starting a subject of real interest in lieu pf 
continuing idle talk. 

The evening was hot and the hall-door of Blent stood 
open. Cecily was sitting in the hall, and came out to greet 
them. She seemed to Neeld to complete the picture as she 
stood there in her young fairness, graciously welcoming 
her guests. She was pale, bu* wore a gay air and did 
the honours with natural dignity. No sign of strangeness 
to the place, and no embarrassment, were visible. 

" Oh, my dear, how you remind me of Lady Tristram!” 
good Mrs Iver broke out. 

Neeld pressed the girl’s hand with a grip that she 
noticed ; she looked at him in a sort of question and for 
a moment flushed a little. 

“ It’s very kind of you to come,” she said to him softly. 

“How are you, Mr Neeld?” The Imp had suddenly 
darted out from somewhere and was offering her h^nd. 
“ I’m staying here, you know.” And in a whisper she 
added, “That young man of Janie’s has been here a' 
quarter of an hour, and Cecily wasn’t dressed, and I’ve 
had t'^ talk to him. Oh, deaj I ” , She had her hand on 
his arm and drew him apart “ Any news of ■ Harry 
Tristram ?” she whispered. 

“ Er — no — none.” o 

Heir quick eyes looked at him in suspicion ; he had 
hesitated a little. ^ 

“ You’ve seen him ? ” '’ihe asked. 
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^ Just casually, Madame Zabriska.” 

She turned away with a peevish little pout “ Then 
you're very inter&ting,** she seemed to say. But 

Neel^ forgave her : she had asked him about ®aiyy. 
He*could forgiiie more easily because he had d^uded 
her. • 

^ Addie Tristram*s picture was at one end of the dining- 
room |iow, and Cecily’s place was under it. 

“ My first dinner-parly ! Although it's a small one,” 
sBe said to Iver as she sat dowrB 

“Your first at Blent?” 

“ The first anywhere — actually ! ” she laughed, and 
then grew thoughtful for a moment, glancing out into tljf 
dark and listening to the flap of a bat’s wings against the 
window. • 

“You’ll have plenty noV,” said he, as he watched her 
admiringly. He forgot, than that he was, that girls do 
not find permanent hapljpiness in dinner-parties. 

It was evident that Neeld ought never to have come to 
Blent that evening. For the talk was of futures, and, out 
of deference to the young hostess, even more of hers than 
of the engaged couple’s. Their’s indeed was not provoca- 
tive of discussion ; if satisfactory, it was also obvious. 
Cecily’s opened more topics, and she herself was willing 
and seemed even eager to discuss it. She fell in ^ with 
Mrft Iver’s suggestion that she ought to be a centre of 
^ood works in the district, and in j)ursuance of this idea 
► should accept the position of Patron to ^^iss Swinkerton’s 
complicated scheme fof benevolence. She agreed with 
Iver th^t the affairs orthe itstAe probably wanted*over- 
hauling, and that a capable man should be engaged for 
the task, even at some expense. She professed herseflP* 
rea<^ to co-operate with Bob in protecting the fishing of 
the Blent. She was, in a word, very much the proprietor. 
It \^as difficufl for l^eeld to sit |pd hear all this. And 
*^posite to him^sat *Mina Zabriska, rather silent and 
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demuXcl but losing no chance of reminding him \)^ a 
stealthy glance that this ordinary-talk covered a* remarl^- 
able situation — as indeed it did,^but not of^fh^iprecfee 
nctuffi that Mina supposed. Neeld felt as tho^gh he 
wer^behind the scenes of fate’s theatrj, and he di(3 ijot 
find the place comfortable. He saw the next tableau jn 
preparation and had to ask himself what its effect wouW 
be on an unsuspecting audience. He came to th>e con- 
clusion that foreknowledge was ‘an attribute not likely to 
make human beings hkppy; it could not easily >malce 
terms with sympathy. 

When dessert was on the table, Iver, true to his habits 
^tnd traditions, felt that it was the occasion for a few 
friendly informal words ; the birthday and the majority 
of young Lady Tristram demanded so much recognition. 
Admirably concise and simple in ordinary conversation, 
he became, like so many of his' countrymen, rather heavy 
and pompous when he got on Tiis legs. Yet he made 
what everybody except Mina Zabriska considered a very 
appropriate little speech. Gairfsborough grew quite en- 
thusiastic over it ; and Neeld thought it was wonderfully 
good (if it had not happened, of course, to be by force of 
circumstances an absurdity from beginning to end). 
Cecily was content to say, “ Thank you,” but her father 
coul(j not refuse himself the privilege of reply ; the reply 
was on her behalf, but it was mainly about himself— also 
a not uncommon characteristic of after-dinner oratory . 
However he agreed with Iver that everything was for the^ 
best, and that they were entitled to congratulate their 
hostess and themselves on things at large. Thep Neeld 
had a turn over the engagemeht (a subject dull but safe !) 
and the proceedings were stopped only by Bob Broadley’s 
headlong flight when the question of his response 9 ,rose. 

“ Tfciank goodness, that’s over ! ” said Mina snappishly, 
as she stepped out into^he garden, fqllowetf by Mr Nj?eld. 
The rest went off to see the treasures of J:he Long Gallei^! 
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Minal turned to'*him with a quick^uestion : “ Yoi^lw Mr 
*1 iri^tram, how is he ?. ” 

^ “ Harry J['ristram is qjiite well and in very good spirits. 

I never%aw a man better in my life.” I 

Mina v?as silent for a moment. Then she broke lut^: 

“ I®call it disgusting. He*s in good spirits, and sh*s in 
» good spirits, and — and there’s an end of it, I suppose ! 

T^ie next thing will be ” 

“ It’s'^not the end if there’s a next thing,” Neeld sug- 
gested timidly. , 

“Off, don’t be tiresome. The next thing’ll be sonje 
stupid girl for him and some idiot of a man for her. Hew 
I wish I’d never come to Merrion ! ” 

“ Don’t despair ; things may turn out better than you* 
think.” 

“ They caft’t,” she declared fretfully. “ I shall go 
away.” 

“Wffata pity! Miss, Gainsborough — Lady Tristram, 

I mean — will miss you so much.” 

Let her ! ” said the Irnp ungraciously. “ I’ve put my- 
self out enough about the Tristrams.” 

Neeldt forbore to remind her of the entirely voluntary 
nature of her sacrifices ; after all he was not the man to 
throw stones on that account. 

“Wait a few days anyhow,” he urged her. In a few 
days something must happen. • 

“A few days? Oh, yes !” • As a matter of fact she 
<reant to stay all the winter. She’s started,” she went 
hn, with an irritated j^rk of her head tov^ards the Long 
Gallery, “putting all th<:^thi^s iji different places ar;^! re- 
arrangir^ everything.” ^ 

“ I should imagine thsyt Mr Gainsborough’s enjoyings 
himselfithen?” 

“She doesn’t let him touch a thing,” replied Mina with 
a fleeting smilg. “ He jijst stands about with a duster. 
That> contents him wfell enough, tfough. Oh, yes, I shall 

(.► '■ % 
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go. 'V-e Broadleys won't care about me, and Cecil)Owon't 
want me long.” • 

Neeld could give real comfor4i»only at the)?j 5 )rice of A- 
discjetion. Moreover he yas not at all sure tfiat a dis- 
clo^re of the truth would bring any comfort, fdi ©Mina 
wanted to be on both sides and to harmonise devotiofl to 
Cecily with zeal for Harry. Neeld did not quite see hjjw'^ 
this was to be done, since it was understood that as Harry 
would take nothing from Cecily, so Cecily woulS refuse 
anything from Harry. < • 

, We must wait and see how it all turns out,” said he. 

“ I hate people who say that,” grumbled Mina disconso- 
lately. “And I do think that the I vers have grown ex- 
traordinarily stupid — caught it from Bob Broadley, I 
suppose.” 

When injustice springs not from judgment but from 
temper, it is not worth arguing against. Neeld held his 
tongue and they sat silent on the seat by the river,' looking 
across to Merrion and hearing the voices of their friends 
through the open windows of tjie Long Gallery. 

Presently there came to them through the stillness of 
the night the sound of wheels, not on the Blcntmouth 
side, but up the valley, on the Mingham and Fillingford 
road. The sound ceased without the appearance of any 
vehicle, but it had reminded Neeld of the progress of 
time. 

“ It must be getting late,” he said, rising. “ PIl go and 
see if they think of s^larting home. Did you hear whe^sT 
on the road — towards the Pool ? \ 

“<3ob Broadley's cart coining for him, I suppose.” 

“ No, I don^t think so, HWs going back to Fairholme 
with us. I heard him say so.*’ 

Mina was languidly indifferent, and Mr Neeld trotted 
off into the house, Mina sat on, frowning at the idea 
that in a few minutes she wo^jld have to go in and say 
good-bye ; for the vorces came nolmore from the Lqj^ 
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Gall^ and she heard the guests laughing and cfflKtering 
in the hall/as they prepared for departure* Suddenly 
sUe discjpnted the figur^of a man coming into sight across 
the river.^ He walked slowly, as it seemed stealthily, 1^11 
he^c&me to the ^d of the footbridge. Then he mltcd 
and looked up at the house. It was gaily lighted. After 
w^iiting a moment the man turned back and disappeared 
up the^road in the direction of Mingham. Mina rose 
and strolled to the bridge. She crossed it and looked 
uff thf road. She could make Out dimly the stranger's 
retreating form. 

She heard Cecily calling to her, and ran back to fK 
house. A wonderful idea had come into her head, born^ 
of a vaguely familiar aspect that the bearing of the man 
had for her. But she laughed at it, teiyng herself that it 
was all nons?nse ; and rfs she joined in the talk and 
farew^ls it grew faint and was almost forgotten. Yet 
she whispered to old Ne^ld with a laugh : 

“ I saw a man on the road just now who looked rather 
like Harry. I couldn't see him properly, you know." 

^ Neeld started and looked at her with obvious excite- 
ment. She repaid his stare with one of equal intensity, 

“ Why, you don't think ? " she began in amazement, 

“Come, Neeld, we're waiting for you," cried Iver from 
the wagonette, while Bob in irrepressible spirits ^urst 
into song as he gathered up the reins. He had deposed 
^the coachman and had Janie with him on the box. 

• They drove off, waving their harfBs and^shouting good- 
night, Mina ran a lirtle way after*them and saw Neeld 
turning his head this w^ apd tlfat, as though he thcfUght 
there might be something to see. When she returned 
she found Gainsborougl! saying good -night to his^' 
daughter ; at the same moment the lights in the Long 
Gallery were put out. Cecily slipped her arm tlfrough 
hers and they^alke^ ou^ again ^to the garden. After 
t^e^or four minutes* the wagonette, having made the 
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circuit rjtcessary to reacfe the carric^e-bridge, drovi by 
on the road across the river, with more waviftg of hands 
and shouts of good-night An aJ>solute stilkjpss cam|f 
asjfehe noise of its wheels died away. ^ 

“ got through that all right,” sa^d Cecily >^irti a 
laugli^ drawing her friend with her towards the bridg|fe, 
“ I suppose I shall be quite accustomed to it soon.” 

They went on to the bridge and halted in the middle oi 
it, by a common impulse as it seg med. 

V The sound of a river always says to me that it 
a^ doesn't matter much,” Cecily wentTon, leaning on 
trf parapet. “ I believe that's been expressed more 
jj^tically ! ” 

It's great nonsense, however it's expressed,” observed 
Mina scornfully. ^ 

** I sometimes feel as if it wafe true.” Pr(5bably Cecily 
thought that nobody — no girl — no girl in love — had 
ever had the feeling before. A •delusive appearance of 
novelty is one of the most dangerous weapons of Cupid. 
But Mina was an experienced woman — had been married 
too! 

“ Don't talk stuff, my dear,” she cried crossly.*^ “ And 
why are we standing on this horrid little bridge ? ” 

She turned round ; Cecily still gazed in melancholy 
abstraction into the stream. Cecily, then, faced down 
the valley, Mina looked up it; and at the moment ,^the 
moon showed a quarter of her face and illuminated a 
streak of the Fillingf6rd road. 

The man was ther^. He was thV^re again. The moon- 
lighf'fell on his face. sny led ut Mina, pointed a hand 

towards Blentmouth, and smiled again. He sdemed to 
mock the ignorance of the vsEnished wagonette. Mina 
made no sign. He laid his finger on his lips, ancFnodded 
slightly towards Cecily. The clouds covered the hnioon 
again, and there was no mor^ on ^the FSllingford road 
than a black blotch on the deep grey of the night ; lev^n 
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thi^ vanished a moment after. And still Ceoly gazed 
down into^he Blent . 

PreseiyJy she turnsrf round. I suppose we must go 
in/* sl?e^ said grudgingly. It*s getting rather ol^Hly.** 
The/ were bo^ in low-cut frocks, and had coke out 
\5ithout any >^raps. With the intuition of a born sAemer 
^ina seized on the chance. 

“Ob, it’s so lovely!” she cried, with an apparently 
overwhelming enthusisygm for nature. “Too perfectly 
lovely 1 ril run in and get son»e cloaks. Wait herqltill 
I come back, Cecily.” I 

“ Well, don’t be long,” said Cecily, crossing her flre 
arms with a little shiver. W 

Off the Imp ran, and vanished into the house. But 
made no search for wraps. After a moment’s hesitation 
in the hall, the deceitful creature ran into the library. All 
was ^ark there ; a window was open and showed the 
bridge, with Cecily’s figure on it making a white blur in 
the darkness. Mina crouched on. the window-sill and 
waited. The absolute unpardonableness of her conduct 
occurred to her ; with a smile she dismissed the considera- 
tion. ^fe — and she — who desires the end must needs 
put up with the means ; it is all the easier when the 
means happen to be uncommonly thrilling. 

Harry was humbled ! That was the conclusion which 
shgit through her mind. What else could his coming 
mean? If it rfleant less than that, it was mere cruelty. 

If it meant that A keen pang^f disappointment shot 

through her. It waf the only way to what she desired, 
but it was not the way wjjjch ^he would have preferred 
him t6 tread. Yet be(»use it was the only way,^e 
wished it — with the resetvation that it would have b^n* 
much tetter if it could have happened in some other 
fashion. But anyhow the position, not to say her pbsition, 
had every element o^f exiiitement^ “Poor old Mr Neeld!” 
^|}ie*murmured once. - It was hard on him to miss this. 
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At the foment Neeld was smiling over the ignor^hce 
in which he had been bound to keep- her. 5t is never 
safe to suppose, however pleasanKit may be t!t», believ^^' 
thsjJ nobody is pitying us ; either of his knowledge or of 
his ig^rance some one is always at it. , « 

Sh» started violently and turned round^ The butler 
was there, candle in hand. ^ 

“Is her ladyship still out, ma’am?” he asked, advancing. 
“I ,was going to lock up.” was hardly surprised 

to/‘ ‘id her — they knew she was odd — and would not have 
shl (/n it, if he had been. 

Dh, go to bed,*' she cried in a low voice. “We'll 
We don’t want anything, anything at all.” 

E good. Good-night, ma’am.” 

an escape j Suppose Cecily had seen her at the 
window ! ^ 

But Cecily was not looking atcthe window. She moved 
to the far end of the bridge and stood gazing up towards 
Merrion, where one light twinkled in an upper room. 
Mina saw her stretch out her arms for a moment towards 
the sky. What had happened ? It was impossible that 
he had gone away ! Mina craned her head ’out of 
the window, looking and listening. Happen what might, 
be the end of it what it might, this situation was 
deliciously strong of the Tristrams. They were redeem- 
ing their characters ; they had not settled down into the 
ordinary or been gulfed in the slough of the common- 
place. Unexpected ^rppearances and midnight inter-' 
views of sentimental iiioment were^still to be hoped for 
from tliem. There was not yfvt an end of all. 

j^e came ; Mina saw his figwre on the road, kt first 
'dimly, then with a sudden distinctness as a gleam of 
moonlight shone out. He stood a little way up the 
road to*^ Cecily’s right. She did not see him yet, foi^’she 
looked up to Merrion. He tookia step forward, his tread 
sounding loud on the road.- There was a sudden turn qjr 
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Ce<Jly’s head. A moment’s silence followed, ^e came 
ufl to her, fielding out his hand. She drew back, shrink* 
kttg frc^«ft. Laying Ifer hands on the gate of the bridge, 
she seemed to set it as a fence between them. Her voice 
reached Mina’s tars, low, yet as distinct as though sfie had 
Jjeen by her side, and full of a terrified alarm and a^itter 
reproach. 

“ Yrfu here ! Oh, you promised, you promised ! ” 

With a bound Mina’s conscience awoke. Shehad h^rd 
^#ha% no ears save his had any* right to hear. WhAif 
she were found ? The conscience was not above aslAg 
that, but it was not below feeling an intolerable shAe 
even without the discovery that it suggested as her punllv 
ment Blushing red there in the dark, she slipped frlm 
the window-seat and groped her way*to a chair. Here 
she flung herself down with a sob of excitement and 
emotion. He had prorilised. And the promise was 
broken in his coming. * 

Now she heard their steps on the path outside; they 
were walking towards the house. Telling herself that 
it was impossible for her to move now, for fear she 
shoul(f encounter them, she sank lower in her arm- 
chair. , 

“ Well, where shall we go ? ” she heard Cecily ask in 
cold stiff tones. , 

*• To the Long Gallery,” said Harry. 

The n?xt moment old Mason the butler was in the 
room again, this time in great exfitemetjt 
“ There’s some one in the garfien with her ladyship, 
ma’ann” he cried, “ I*thinlt — I think it’s my lord f ’ 

“ Who ? ” asked Mina,*Sitting up, feigning to be o»J]m 
and sleepy. * 

“jMr Harry, I mean, ma’am.” 

“ Oh I Well then, go and see.” 

The old nfhn turned And wen^out into the hall. 

How are yoy, Mason ? ’’ she heard Harry say. “ He^ 
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ladyship and I have some business to talk about. M9y I 
have a sandwich afterwards?” * • 

There he was, spoiling the drsftia, in Minsfu l^umbla' 
opinion ! Who should thinb^of sandwiches now«? 

“ what Mr Tristram says, Mason,” /?aid Cecilyl ” ^ 
Sh6 heard them begin to mount the stairs. Jumping 
up, she ran softly to the door and out into the hall. Masoe* 
stoqd there with his candle, staring up after Cecikr and 
He turned to Mina witba quizzical smile wrink- 
li/'^ his good-natured fa<fe. ,, * 

^ou’d think it a funny time for business, wouldn’t 
yd , ma’am ? ” he asked. He paused a moment, stroking 
i;i: ^^hin. “ Unless you’d happened to be in service twenty 
ye ^rs with her late ladyship. Well, I’m glad to see him 
again, anyhow.” 

“What shall we do?” whispered Mina.*^ “Are you 
going to bed. Mason ? ” ‘^ 

“ Not me, ma’am. Why, I dob’t know what mayn’t 
happen before the morning!” He shook his head in 
humorous commentary on those he had served. “ But 
there’s no call for you to sit up, ma’am.” 

“ I’ll thank you to mind your own business, Mason,” 
said the Imp indignantly. “ It would be most — most im- 
proper if I didn’t sit up. Why, it’s nearly midnight ! ” 

“ They won’t think of that up there,” said he. 

The sound of a door slammed came from upstah’s. 
Mina’s eyes met Mason’s for a moment by an involuntary 
impulse, then hastily turned away. It is an excellent 
thing to be out of the reach of temptation. The door 
was sBut I ” sr " 

^Crive me a candle here in tHb library,” said Mina with 
Sll her dignity. And there, in the library, she sat down 
to wonder and to wait * ^ 

Mason went off after the sandwiches, smiling still. 
There was really notl^'pg odd* in dt, wHfen once j^ou 
wdre accustomed to the fahiily ways. ,, 



CHAPTER XXVII 

BEFORfi TRANSLATION. 

• 

H arry TRISTRAM had come back to BlenWin 
the mood which belonged to the place as of 
the mood that claimed as his right what had bec®K5 
his by love, knew no scruples if only he could gain 
keep it, was ready to play a bold gaipe and take a grfat 
chance. H8 did not argie about what he was going to 
do. Jfie did not justify it, and perhaps could not. Yet 
to him what he purposed was so clearly the best thing 
that Cecily must be forced into it. She could not be 
forced by force ; if he told her the truth, he would meet 
at the outset a resistance which he could not quell. He 
might* encounter that after all, later on, in spite of a 
present success. That was the great risk he was deter- 
mined to run. At the worst there would be something 
gained ; if she were and would be nothing else, she 
should and must at least be mistress of Blent. His 
imagination had set her in that place ; his pride, no less 
than his love, demanded it for ha*. He had gone away 
once that she might liave it. If ifeed be, again he would 
go away. That stooc^for^ecteion later. o 

Sh^ walked slowly to Kie end of the Long Gallery^^nd 
sat down in the great atm-chair ; it held its old positibn 
in ^ife of the changes which Harry noted with quick 
eyes and a suppressed smile as he followed her ‘and set 
his candle on a tat^e nctar. H^lit two more from it and 
turned to hen *She was and defiant. 
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Wot,” she said, “ why are you here ? 

She asked and he gave no excuse for the untimely 
hour of his visit and no explanation of it. Itoseeffied^ 
small, perhaps indeed a natiyal, thing to both o/?hem. 

Vm here because I couldn't keep aw^y,” he answered 
grav/ly, standing before her. ^ * 

“ ^ou promised to keep away. Can't you keej? 
promises ? ” V 

jrNo, not such promises as th^t.” 

^And so you make my life impossible ! You se^e this 
rd ^11, you see how Tve changed it ? I’ve been changing 
“>y thing I could. Why ? To forget you, to blot you 

0 ^ to be rid of you. I've been bringing myself to take 
Tin ^ place. To-night I seemed at last to be winning my 
w| y to it. Now you come. You gave me all this ; why 
do you make it impossible to me?” A bright colour 
came on her cheeks now as she grew vehement \n her 
reproaches, and her voice was intense, though low. 

A luxury of joy swept over him as he listened. Every 
taunt witnessed to his power, every reproach to her love. 
He played a trick indeed and a part, but there was no 
trick and no acting in so far as he was her lover. If 
that truth could not redeem his deception, it stifled all 
sense of guilt. 

“And you were forgetting? You were getting rid of 
me? ** he asked, smiling and fixing his eyes on her. w 

“ Perhaps. And now ! ” She made a gesture of 

despair. “Tell me — why have you come?” Her tone 
changed to entr&ity. • ^ 

“ I'YC come because I mus^ be v/here you are, because 

1 was mad to send you away^before, mad not tb come 
tcr^ou before, to think I could « live without you, not to 
see that we two must be together ; because you're Sivery- 
thing to me.” He had come nearer to her now and sto^ 
by her. “ Ever since I went ayray I havo. seen you in 
this room, in that chair. I think it* was your ghost cmly 
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that Ame to town.” He laughed*a moment ** I ^uldn't 
hav^ the ghost. I didn’t know why. Now I know. I 
w^t^ thaVo^ wa#here — the real you — as you had 

been on^j^e night I went aw|iy. So IVe come back to 
you.® V^e’re ourgelves here, Cecily. We Tristram^ are 
ourselves at Blgnt” 

^he had listened silently, her eyes on his. She seelfce_ 
bewild^ed by the sudden rush of his passion and the Vi- 
raptured eagerness of h^s words that made her om 
veken^nce sound to her poor aad thin. Pride had k 
share in her protest, love was the sole spring of his inteS 
sity. Yet she was puzzled by the victorious light in IW 
eyes. What he said, what he came to do, was such a si» 
render as she had never hoped from him ; and he w» 
triumphant in surrendering ! 1 

The thouglft flashed thiough her mind, troubling her 
and foj the time hindering* her joy in his confession. She 
did not trust him yet. • 

“ Pve had an offer made to me,” he resumed, regaining 
his composure. A sort^of political post. If I accept it 
I shall have to leave England for a considerable time, al- 
most inftnediately. That brought the thing to a point.” 
Again he laughed. “ It’s important to you too ; because 
if you say no to me to-night, you'll be rid of me for ever 
so long. Your life won’t be made impossible. I shouldn’t 
comie to Blent again.” * 

“ A post that Would take you away ? ” she murmured. 

“ Yes. Yo^’d be left here in*pe.^e. Pve not come to 
olackmail you into lo\<ng me, Cecily. Yes, you shall be 
left in peace to move jthe^urmture about.” Glarying 
toward Ahe table, he saw MrGainsborough’s birthday gift. 
He took It up, looked at^it for a moment, and then re- 


placed it His manner was involuntarily expressive. Even 

If shd^brought that sort of thing to Blent ! He tnirned 

back at the soiind of^ litl^le laugl^from Cecily and found 
^ eyes sparkling. 
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“ Father’s birthday present, Harry," said she. 
Delighted with her mirth, he came to hef*, hoIding*out 
his hands. She shook her head dKd leant bacRflooking^at 
him. « , ^ 

" fiit as my mother did. You know.,, Yes, like tRat ! " 
hejwied. , 

jpe had obeyed him with a smile. Not to be denied 
n<m, he seized the hand that lay in her lap. V 

A birthday ! Yes, of course, you’re twenty-one! Really 
'Stress of it all now ! • And you don’t know wh^ t<ydo 
i)''th it, except spoil the arrangement of the furniture ? ’’ 
r-She laughed low and luxuriously. “ What am I to do 
|ith it ? ’’ she asked. 

I “ Well, won’t you give it all to me ? ” As he spoke he 
aughed and kissed her hand. “ I’ve come to ask you for 
It Here I am. I’ve come fo«i'tune-huntinf to-night" 

“ It’s all mine now, you say ? Harry, take it y^ithout 
me.’’ 

“ If I did. I’d burn it to the ground that it mightn’t re- 
mind me of you.’’ c 

“ Yes, yes ! That’s what I’ve wanted to do ! ’’ she ex- 
claimed, drawing her hand out of his and raising her arms 
a moment in the air. Addie Tristram’s pose was gone, 
but Harry did not miss it now. 

“ Take it without you indeed I It’s all for you and 
because of you.” » 

“ Really, really ? " She grew grave. * Harry, dear, for 
pity’s sake tell me if youlove me I ’’ „ 

“ Haven’t I told yOu ? ” he crietf gaily. “ Where are the 
poets ? Oh, for some gooflj, quotations 1 I’m infernally 
uppoetical, I know. Is this i> — that you’re always before 
my eyes, always in my head, that you’re terribly in the 
way, that when I’ve got anything worth thinking I think 
it to you, anything worth doing I do it for you, anjhhing 
good to say I say it to you ? is thi,s it, tkat I curse my- 
self and curse you ? Is this i^ that I ^know myself oq^ 
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as yoftr lover and that if Tm not that, then I seem nothing 
at ill. IVe flever been in love before, but all that sounds 
radier Ii^ei?t.*' • 

“ And jfou'Il take Blent frc#n me ? ” 

“ "fes, as the climax of all. Til take Blent from yo 
To her it seemed the climax, the thing she fS 
^ h2H*dest to believe, the best evidence for the truth of tl 
extravpf ant words which sounded so sweet in her el 
Harry saw this, but he held on his way. Nay, nowj 
hiihsej/ forgot his trick, and could still have gone on 
there been none, had he in truth been accepting BU 
from her hands. Even at the price of pride he woi^ 
have had her now. 

She rose suddenly, and began to walk to and fro acro^ 
the end of the room, while he stood by, the table watcl 
ing her. ^ * 

“Wull, isn’t it time you* said something to me?” he 
suggested with a smile. ’ 

‘‘ Give me time, Harry, give me time. The world’s all 
changed to-night. You-^yes, you came suddenly out of 
the darkness of the night ” — she waved her hand towards 
the window — '"and changed the world for me. How am 
I to believe it ? And if I can believe it, what can I say ? 
Let me alone for a minute, Harry dear.” 

He* was well content to wait and watch. All time 
seerhed before Jhem, and how better could he fill it? 
He seemed himself to suffer in this hour a joyful trans- 
formation ; to know better why mfn lived and loved to 
live, to reach out to the full strengtA and the full function 
of his being. The world ch^gdd for him as he changed 
it for her. ^ v ^ 

Twice and thrice she hid paced the gallery before she 
cam^and stood opposite to him. She put her hands up 
to her throat, saying, “ Tm stifled--stifled with happi- 
nessj Harry.” • ^ ^ 0 

S^For answer he fprang forward and caught her in his 

* 
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arms. In the movement he brushed roughly agaiifkt the 
table; there was a little crash, and poor Mr G&1nsboroi%h’s 
birthday gift lay smashed to bifS> on the flow. ,, For 6&e 
^cond time their love bore hard on Mr Gainetxs^rough's 
Grocery. Startled they turned to loek, and then^tj^ey 
boW broke into merry laughter. The (trumpery thing 
seemed a sign to them, and now the sign was brol^n. 
TWeir first kiss was mirthful over its destructions 
/\Vith a sigh of joy she disengaged herself from him. 

That’s settled th&i,” said Harry. He parsed a 
I'bment. “ You had Janie and Bob Broadley here to- 
i'ght ? I saw them as I lay hidden by the road. Does 
[^at kind of engagement attract you, Cecily ? ” 

“Ours won’t be like that,” she said, laughing tri- 
ilmphantly. , 

* “Don’t let’s have one at Ml,” he suggested, coming 
near to her again. “ Let’s haVe no engagement. / Just a 
wedding.” 

“ What ? ” she cried. 

“ It must be a beastly time,”*he went on, “and all the 
talk there’s been about us will make it more beastly still. 
Fancy Miss S. and all the rest of them ! And-^o you 
particularly want to wait ? What I want is to be settled 
down, here with you.” 

IJer eyes sparkled as she listened ; she was In the 
mood, she was of the stuff, for any adventure. ' 

“ I should like to run off with you now,” said he. “ I 
don’t want to lieave y?lu a't all, you see.” 

“ Run off now ? ”” She gave *"a joyful little laugh. 
" Tlfcit’s just what I shohldS’ke !*” 

.->’Then we’ll do it,” he d^lared. “Well, to-morrow 
morning anyhow.” * 

“ Do you mean it ? ” she asked. ' 

“ Do you say no to it ? ” 

She drew herself uf^with prifle. f“ I saf no to nothing; 
that you ask of me.’’ 
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Thatr hands Aiet again as shef declared her love and 
trust. " Youlve really come to me ? ” he heard her mur- 
“ B:\pk to Blent ^d back to me ? ” 

“Yes,’*^e answered, smilii^. She had brought into 
his mifld again truth she did not know. He had n6 
timfe to think of it, for she offered him her lips auin. 

moment wlien he might have told her thus wen&y. 
It was t^t an impulse ; for he still loved what he ws 
doing, and took delight in the risks of it. And he coiM 
not# bear so to impair her joy. .Soon she must kncm 
but she should not yet be robbed of her joy that it vCT 
she who could bring him back to Blent. For him in Ijn 
knowledge, for her in her ignorance, there was an adddi 
richness of pleasure that he would not throw away, ev« 
although now he believed that were the truth known shl 
would come t® him still. Must not thit be, since no\^ 
he, even he,- would come tp her, though the truth had 
been otkerwise ? • 

‘‘There’s a train frorfi Fillingford at eight in the 
morning. I’m going bacl^ there to-night. I’ve got a fly 
waiting by the Pool — if the man hasn’t gone to sleep and 
the horse run away. Will you meet me there? We’ll 
go up to town and be married as soon as we can — the 
day after to-morrow, I suppose.” 

“ A»d then ?” 

“Oh, then just come back here. We can go nowhere 
but here, Cecily 
“ J ust come back and ? ”• 

“And let them find it out, andt talk, ‘and talk, and 
talk ! ” he laughed. • ^ i 

“ It w%uld be delightful j/she cried. ^ 

“ Nobody to know till itJs done ! ” 

“ Yes,« yes, I like it like that Not father even, 
though ? ” • 

“ You’ll be gpne before ^e’s up. Leave a line for him.” 

• /.‘But I — I can’t go alone with ^u.” 

• • 


4 
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** WKy not? ” asked nariy, seeming a trifle v^xed* 

“ I’ll tell you ! ” she cried. “ Let’s . take h^ina with* us, 
Harry!” ^ 

He laughed; the Imp was the one perscfii whose 
[fresence he was ready to endure. Indeed ther^would 
pertops be a piquancy in that * 

‘vAll right An elopement made respectable Ijy 
M/lal” He had a touch of scorn even for i^tigaf^ 
retoectability. 

fiK $hall we call her aqd tell her now ? ” 

|V Well, are you tired of this interview? ” 

I don’t know whether I want it to go on, or whether 
raust go and tell somebody about it” ' 

“ I shouldn’t hesitate,” smiled Harry. 

“You? No. But I — Oh, Harry dear, I want to 
/hisper my triuiftph.” * • 

“ But we must be calm cUid business-like about it 
now.” . ^ 

“ Yes ! ” She entered eagerly into the fun. “ That’ll 
puzzle Mina even more.” 

“ We’re not doing anything unusual,” he insisted with 
affected gravity. « 

“ No — not for our family at least” 

“ It’s just the obvious thing to do.” 

“ Oh, it’s just the delicious thing too! ” She a^knost 
daifced in gaiety. “ Let me call Mina. Do ! ” « 

"Not for a moment, as you love rfte! Give me a 
moment more.” «. 

"Oh, Harryj theroill be no end«to that !” 
don’t know why tber^hoi*ld be.” 

We should miss the trai^t Fillingford 1 ’’ t. 

“ Ah, if it means that ! ” « 

“ Or I shall come sleepy and. ugly to it ; and you’d 
leave <me on the platform and go away ! ” • 

“ Shout for Mina — now — without anotl^r word ! ” 

" Oh, just one more,^she pleaded, laughing. 
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" I «an’t promise to be moderate.” 

“«Come, Mfe’ll go and find her. Give me your hand.” 
Sh^ caugt)^ his hand \m hers, and snatched the candle 
from thd**yible. She hSd it i;iigh above her head, look- 
ing r©ilhd the ro(^ and back to his eyes again. ” 
ho&ie now, becailse my love is here,” she said. “ Hine 
»ai^ yours, and yours and mine— and both the 
thing, Ijfkrry, now.” 

•He listened smiling, yes, it would be the same thi^ 
now. ^ ; 

There they stood together for a moment, and togetbji 
they sighed as they turned away. To them the roca 
was sacred now, as it had always been beautiful ; iny 
their love seemed to lie enshrined. 

They went downstairs together full of merriment, thl 
surface expression of their joy. Cook grave,” hi 
whispered, setting his face in a comical exaggeration oi 
seriousness. Cecilj^ tried to obey and tumbled into a 
gurgle of delight. 

I will directly,” she gasped as they came to the hall. 
Mason stood there waiting. 

“ Tvei^ut the sandwiches here, and the old brown, my 
lord” 

Harry alone noticed the slip in his address — and 
Harry took no notice of it. 

“ I shall be glad to meet the old brown again,” he siid, 
smiling. Masofl gave the pair a benevolent glance and 
withdrew to his quarters. • ♦ 

Mina strolled out ofHhe library v.nth arf accidental air. 
Harry had sat down to^his^andwiches and old brqwn. 
Cecily An across to Mina^d kissed her. ^ 

** We*re going to be married ! ” she whispered. She 
had toW it all in a sentence ; yet she added ; 
“Oh,®rve such a heap of things to tell you, Mina!” 
Was not all gthat ^cen^ in the Long Gallery to be 
^9produced — doubtless only in faint adumbration of 
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its real glory, yet with sense of recovering it and living 
it again ? c « 

“ No ? ” cried Mina. “ Oh, ho^v splendid ! ^,5oon ? 
Harry threw a quick glance at Cecily. She f&ponded 
by assuming a demure calmness of denjeanour. 

‘‘Not as soon as we could wish,” said^ Harry, muilch- 
in^fend sipping. “In fact, not before the day aflSpr 
tomorrow, I*m afraid, Madame Zabriska.” ^ 

M The day after ? ” 

What I have always hated is Government interfer- 
Ate. Why can’t I be married when I like? Why 
Ave I to get a license and all that nonsense? Why 
rwst I wait till the day after to-morrow?” He grew 
indignant. 

ji “ It’s past twelve now ; it is to-morrow,” said Cecily, 
r “ Quite so. As you suggest, Cecily, Qve could be 
married to-day but for these absurd restrictions. There's 

a train at eight from Fillingford^ ” 

“ You’re going — both of you — by that ? ” Mina cried, 

“ I hope it suits you, because we want you to come 
with us, if you’ll be so kind,” said Harry. 

“ You see it would look just a little unusual if we went 
alone,” added Cecily. 

“And it’s not going to look unusual anyhow? Are 
you mad ? Or — or do you mean it ? ” 

“Don’t you think both maybe true?” asked Harry. 
Cecily’s gravity broke down. She kisted Mina again, 
laughing in an abandonment of exultatic*!. 

“ Oh, you’re both mad ! ” 

“ Jlot at all. You’reiju^mgeus by the standard of 
yoyr other engaged couple td^ight.” • 

“Did Mr Neeld know anything about your coming?” 
Mina demanded, with a sudden recollection. 

“ Nothing at all Did he say anything to you ?”‘ For 
a moment the glass of old br®wn |ialted|pn its way to 
his lips, and he glance<f at Mina sharply. 
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• , 

"JTo. But when I asked hifh if he had seen you he 
locked— wgll, just r?ither funny/* 

• The oj^d brown reamed its progress. Harry was 
content?^ ^ ^ 

"Cere's no better meal than fresh sandwiches a^d 
oRl brown/* hg observed. “You*ll come with us, won*t 
yftu, and keep Cecily company at the little house ta^e 
fix it i^?” \ 

Mina looked from one^to the other in new amazemlnt, 
with all her old excited pleasu|;e in the Tristram wi^. 
They^did a thing — and they did not spoil it by expla'M- 
tions. M 

** And Mr Gainsborough ? ** she asked. y 

“ We*re going to leave a note for father/* smiled Ceciw^ 
" You*re always doing that,** objected Mina. \ 

“ It seems gather an early train for INtr GainsboroughK 
Harry suggested, laying dpwn his napkin. i 

why don’t you .tell me something about it?” 
cried Mina despairingly. “But it’s true? The great 
thing’s true anyhow, isn’t • ” 

“Well, what do you think I came down from town 
for?” iaquired Harry. 

“And why have we been so long in the Gallery, Mina ? ” 
“ You’ve given in then ? ” exclaimed the Imp, pointing 
a fingjer in triumph at Harry. 

“»Mina, bow can you say a thing like that ? ” * 

“ It looks as If it were true enough,” admitted Harry. 
“ Really I must go,” he added.. “ can’t keep that fly all 
night I shall see you in the momii^, MaSame Zabriska. 
Eight o’clock at Fillingifor^” • ^ 

“ I’miweally-to go with ? ” she gasped. ^ 

“Yes, yes, I thought all that was settled,” said he, 
rather impatiently. “ Bring a pretty frock. I want my 
wedding to be done handsomely — in a style thqt suits 

the wedding gf Hie looked at Cecily — “ of Lady 

* 1 (nstram of Blent” . • 


■? A 
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“CSEIly, it’s not all a^oke?" " 

“ Yes ! ” cried Cecily. “ All a delicious de^cious jo^e 1 
But we’re going to be married.”^,’ » ■> 

After a moment’s hesitation\'Iina came across io 
Harry, holding out her hands. “ I’m glad, rm"so<^lad,” 
she murmured, with a little catch in he/' voice. ’ 

took her hands and pressed them"; he looked at 
he^ery kindly, though he smiled still. r\ 

Yes, it undoes all the mistakes, doesn’t it ? ” he said, 
lit least I hope it will,” he added the next moment wjth 
augh. 

\‘ It’s really the only way to be married,” declared 
fCily. 

(“Well, for you people — for you extraordinary 

I ristrams — I daresay it is,” said Mina. 

“ You’ll come ?' ’ Cecily impjored. ^ 

“ She couldn’t keep away,” qnocked Harry. “ She’s got 
to see the end of us.” _ ' 

“ Yes, and our new beginning. Oh, what Blent’s going 
to be, Mina ! If you don’t come with us now, we won’t 
let you stay at Merrion.” 

“ I’m coming,” said Mina. Indeed she would qpt have 
stayed away. If she had needed further inducement the 
next moment supplied it. 

“You’re to be our only confidant,” said Harry. 

“*Y es ! Till it’s all over, nobody’s to know but you, 
Mina.” *■ 

The Imp was hit qp her weak spot. She was tremu- 
lously er^er to go. , 

“ ^ight o’clock ! Oh^,can we be ready, Cecily ? ” 

“Of course we shall be r«J^',” said Cecily scqrnfully. 
Harry had taken his hat f^m the table and came up 
to shake hands. He was imperturbably c^m and 
business-like «. 

“ Don’t run it too fine,” he sai^. “ Good-night, Madame 
Zabriska.” 
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She gave him her hand and tie held it for a moment 
He grew little grave, but there was still a twinkle in 
hjs eye. 

“ Yol’je a good friend, ”• hj said. " I shall come on you 
agaitf, if I want ^ou, you know.” He raised her hancf to 
hfs lips and kj^sed it 

• « I don’t know that I care much about anything elcept 
you tv^,” stammered Mina. \ 

He gripped her hanc^ again. She seemed well pad. 
He held out his hand to Cecily, Mina understood. ^ 

“ I* shall be up a little while, Cecily. Come to »e 
before you go to bed,” she said ; and she stood in ime 
hall, watching them as they walked out together. Th||re^ 
was joy in her heart — aye, and envy. The two brought 
tears to her eyes and struggled which should make the 
better claim ho them. “ But they do liSe me! ” she said In 
a playitive yet glad little cry, as she was left alone in tie 
silent old hall. • 

So still was the night* that a man might hear the voice 
of his heart and a girl tl\p throb of hers. And they were 
alone ; or only the friendly murmur of old Blent was 
with them, seeming to whisper congratulations on their 
joy. Her arm was through his, very white on his sleeve, 
and she leant on him heavily. 

“ After tempests, dear,” said he. 

There shall be no more, no more, Harry.” * 
“Oh, I don\ know that. I shall like you in them 
perhaps. And there may be one^ore, anyhow.” 

“You’re laughing, Harry?” • 

“ Why, yes, at anything^^t •ow.” ^ 

“ Yas, at anything,” shg^urmured. “ I could laugh — 
or cry — at anything justaiow.” 

They came to the little bridge and passed on to it 
“ We talked here the first evening,” said she. . “ And 
how you pi|gzled^et« It b^an for me then, dear 
•^anry.” , • 
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“ Y^, and for me a Ifitle sooner — by the Pool fosme. 
I was keeping you out of your own then/’ • 

“ Never mine unless it could bf yours too/* \ ^ 

Fallen into silence againj^theyireached the rdikd and, 
m^ved by the same instinct, turned to look back atBtent. 
The^rip of her hand tightened on his afnj. 

“^here’s nothing that would make you leave me ? ** she 
wl^pered. V, 

j Not you yourself, I think,** ^aid he. 

A It*s very wonderful,**, she breathed. “ Listen 1 Thenjs's 
nf sound. Yes, after tempests, Harry ! ** * 

r* I am glad of it all,** he said suddenly and in a louder 
tOTe. “ Tve been made a man, and Tve found you, the 
woman for me. It was hard at the time, but I am glad 

3 f it. It has come and it has gone, and Tm glad of it.** 
He had spoken unwarily in • saying it was gone. But 
ie thought he spoke of his st**uggle only and his hesita- 
tion, not of their cause. 

‘‘You gave when you might have kept; it is always 
yours, Harry, Oh, and what is^ it all now ? No, no, it*s 
something still. It*s in us — in us both, I think.** 

He stopped on the road. 

“ Come no further. The fly*s only a little way on, and 
while I see you, I will see nobody else to-night. Till the 
morning, dearest — and you won*t fail ? ** 

“No, I won*t fail. Should I fail to greet my first 
morning ? ** 

He pushed the hair r litde back from her forehead and 
kissed her brow’ 

“ Qod do so unto me ^ and mo’-e also if my love ever 
fail? you,** said he. “ Kiss m%^.as I kissed you. And so 
good-night** T 

She obeyed and let him go. Once and twice he^looked 
back at her as he took his way and she stood still oa the 
road. She heard his voice speaking to t^^e flyman, the 
flyman*s exhortation bis horse, the sounds o£ thjp< 
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wheels receding along the road® Then slowly she went 
back. 9 

This 48 what the 3 ^ean” she murmured to herself. 
" This fe^what they ^ It was the joy past expres- 

siofl,^he conteijtment past understanding. And all® in 
one evening t^iey had sprung up for her out of a barren 
^irsty land. Blent had never been beautiful befoi4 nor 
tfie rivir sparkled as it ran ; youth was not known beipre, 
and beauty had been fhrown away. The world was 
changed ; and it was very wonclprful. ^ 

Wnen Cecily went into her the Imp was packing; 
with critical care she stowed her smartest frock in .^e 
trunk. 

“ I must be up early and see about the carriage,” she 

remarked. ** I daresay Mason . But you’re npt 

listening, CcR:ily!” ' • 

I wasn’t listening,” said Cecily, scorning apolofy 
or excuse. 

You people in love are very silly. That’s the plain 
English of it,” observed 3Iina loftily. 

Cecily looked at her a minute, then stretched her arms 
and sighed in luxurious weariness. “ I daresay that’s the 
plain English of it,” she admitted. “ But, oh, how dif- 
ferent it sounds before translation, dear ! ” 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE CAT AND THE BELL. 

r 

M r GAINSBOROUGH lost his head. He might 
have endured the note that had been left for 
him — it said only that his daughter had gone to town for 
a couple of days with Mina Zabriska ; besides he had 
had notes left for, him before. But there was Mason’s 
aJ count of the evening and of °the morning*t-~of Harry’s 
alHval, of the conference in the Long Gallery, pf the 
sandwiches and the old brown, pf the departure of the 
ladies at seven o’clock. Mason was convinced that some- 
thing was up ; knowing Mr Harry as he did, and her late 
ladyship as he had, he really would not like to hazard an 
opinion what ; Mr Gainsborough, however, could 'see for 
himself that candles had been left to burn themselves out 
and that china had been broken in the Long Gallery. 
AvaiHng himself dexterously of his subordinate position. 
Mason was open to state facts but respectfully declifted 
to draw inferences. Gainsborough rushed off to the Long 
Gallery. Therei lay his bit of Chelsea on the floor — upset, , 
smashed, not picked Up 1 There riiust have been a con- 
vulsian indeed, he declared, ru’sfully and tenderly he 
gathered the fragments. x 

Quite off his balance and forgetful of perils, he ordered 
the pony-chaise and had himself driven into Blentlnouth. 
He felt that he must tell somebody, and borrow ^bme 
conclusions — he was not equal tb making afif^y of his own. 
He must carry the news/ • 
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He deceived himself and did gross injustice^ to the 
neighbour]^ood. Fillingford is but twelve miles inland 
^om Blqjftmouth, and there are three hours between eight 
and ell\ien. He waimaking for Fairholme. While yet 
hairfi mile off jje overtook Miss Swinkerton, heading* in 
tlie same diregtion, ostentatiously laden with savings-bank 
^ooks. With much decision she requested a lift, ^t in, 
and tcid him all about how Harry had escorted O^ily 
and MadameZabriskafrj)mFilIinglbrdthatmorning. ^he 
milkman had told the butcher, ^he butcher had told ''the 
postman, the postman had told her, and— well, she had 
mentioned it to Mrs Trumbler. Mrs Trumbler was at 
Fairholme now. 

“ Mr Tristram had been staying with you, of course?^ 
How nice to think there’s no feeling of soreness ! ” observed 
Miss S. • 

It^ Gainsborough at 
bewilderment. 

“ Staying with us ? No, I haven’t so much as seen 
him,” he stammered ouj. 

Immediately Miss S. was upon him, and by the time 
they reached Fairholme had left him with no more than 
a few rags of untold details. Then with unrivalled 
effrontery she declared that she had forgotten to call at 
th^grocer’s, and marched off. In an hour the new and 
COTiplete version of the affair was all over the town.* Mrs 
Trumbler ha 3 got first to Fairholme, but she did not 
wrest ^the laurels from Miss S^s brow. The mere de- 
pauture from Fillingford shrank t» nothlhg in comparison 
with the attendant citcunu^nces supplied by Mr ^ains- 
borotgh. Jr , 

“ They don’t know Mihat to think at Fairholme,” Mrs 
Trurrfbler reported. 

• I daresay not, my dear,” said Miss S. grimly. 

"They v#re di(iing*there that very night, and not a 
•.word was said about it ; and itine of them saw Mr Tris- 


least there was no feeling saveiof 


ejof 
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tram.^ie came quite si^denly, and went off again ivith 
Lady T^stram • 

“ And Mina Zabriska, my de^^^ ^ 

Mina complicated the case. Tk^^e who were inclined 
toe believe, against all common-sense, that CecilJ’ ehad 
eloped with her cousin — Why, in heaven's name, elope, 
when you have all the power and a negligible parent/ 
— ^smmbled over Mina. Well then, was it with Mina 
Harry had eloped ? Miss S. threw out hints in this 
direction. Why then Cecily ? Miss S. was not at a loss. 
She said nothing, no; but if it should turn out' that 
Cecily’s presence was secured as a protection against the 
wrath of Major Duplay (who, everybody knew, hated 
Harry), she. Miss S., would be less surprised than many 
of those who conceived themselves to know everything. 
AACecily party and a Mina parity grew up— tand a third 
ptty, who would have aone of,either, and declared that 
they had their own ideas, and tha,t time would show. 

Gossip raged, and old Mr Neeid sat in the middle of 
the conflagration. How his record of evasion, nay, of 
downright falsehood, mounted up ! False facts and 
fictitious reasons flowed from his lips. There was pathos 
in the valour with which he maintained his position ; he 
jwas hard pressed, but he did not fall. There was a joy 
||too in the fight. For he alone of all Blentmouth knew 
the gjeat secret, and guessed that what was happening 
had to do with the secret. Harry had asked silence for 
a week ; before two ^ays^ of it were gone came this 
news. ^ 

“If they do mean to ^e. tjnarr^ed,” said Janie, “why 
couldn't they do it decentiW” She meant with the 
respectable deliberation of her oy/n alliance. 

“Tristram’s a queer fellow,” pondered Bob Broadley. 

“ I only hope he isn’t rushing her into it — on purpose. 
What do you think, Mr Neeid?” 

“My dear Janie \ 
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He may not want to give hef time to think. If s not 
a food ma^ch for her now, is it ? ” * 

• « I — I jtn’t think thjk Harry Tristram would 

Wel^Neeld,” saidHiver judicially, “Tm not so sure. 
MastSr Harry can play a deep game when he likes. ^ I 
kflow that very well — and to my cost too.” 

^•What Janie hinted and Iver did not discard wfes a 
vihw which found some supporters ; and where it V^s 
entertained, poor Mina ^abriska’s character was gone. 
Miss S. herself was all but caught by the idea, and went 
so fai^as to say that she had never thought highly of 
Madame Zabriska, while the Major was known to be 
impecunious. There was a nefariousness about the new 
suggestion that proved very attractive in Blentmouth. 

Late in the day came fresh tidings, new fuel for the 
flames. Mr Cainsborough had driven again into Blent 
mouth and taken the train for London. Two poi^ 
manteaus and a wicke«-crate, plausibly conjectured to 
contain between them all his worldly possessions, had 
accompanied him on the journey. He was leaving Blent 
then, if not for ever, at least for a long while. He had 
evade<l notice in his usual fashion, and nearly driven over 
Miss S. when she tried to get in the way. Miss S. was 
partly consoled by a bit of luck that followed. She met 
Mina's cook, come down from Merrion to buy household 
stoife ; her mistress was to return to her own housi on 
the morrow ! There seemed no need to search for in- 
ferences. They leapt to light, ^ither Blent was to be 
*shut up, or it was to#receive a vieddeef pair. On this 
alternative the factions^plit^nd the battle was fugous. 
Mrs Taaimbler definitely £|^ht Miss S. for the first tdme 
in her life. On one poir^ only the whole town agreed ; 
it was lieing cheated — either out of the wedding which 
was its right, or else out of the ball in the winter tQ which 
Miss S.had iijpvoc^ly committed Lady Tristram. The 
'Bopularity ofBlent fell to notbi^ in the neighbourhood 
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The next morning Mr Neeld gained* the rewaid of 
virtue, and became a hero in spite of his discretion. •At 
breakfast he received a telegram. Times vrige critic^, 
and all eyes were on him |is h^iead, and reiH^ad, and 
frbwned perplexedly. Then he turned Jto Iver. ^ • 

“ Can you let me have a trap this afternoon, Iver ? 

** Of course, of course. But youVe not going to leave 
us, I hope?” ^ * 

“ Only just for the evening ; J — in fact I have to go to 
Blent*'' , ^ • 

There was a moment’s silence. Glances were ex- 
changed, while Neeld made half-hearted efforts to grapple 
with an egg. Then Bob Broadley broke out with a laugh, 
“ Oh, hang it all, out with it, Mr Neeld ! ” 

“ Well, Pm not^told to be silent ; and it must become 
knov^n immediately. Madanse Zabriska telegraphs to 
*e that they are to be marred early this morning, and 
will come to Blent by the 1.^30 train. She herself 
leaves by the 1 1 o’clock, will be there at five, and wishes 
me to join her.” * 

‘‘ By Jove, he’s done it then ! ” exclaimed Iver. 
Everybody looked very solemn except Neeld, who was 
sadly confused. 

“ Dear, dear ! ” murmured Mrs Iver. 

“ She must be very much in love with him,” remarked 
Janfe. 

“ It’s his conduct more than hers which needs explana- 
tion,” Iver observed ijrily. “And what do they wan^ 
you for, Neelcf?” If his tone ^nd his question were 
not^yery flattering, they ttt^e reused by the obvious 
faeV that there was no soir^ reason for wanting Mr 
Neeld — or at any rate seem^ to all that party to be 
none. • 

“ Oh — er — why — why no doubt it’s — it’s only a fancy 
of Mina Zabriska’s.” • r % 

'‘A very queer fanc^ said Janie Iver coldly. It Vias 
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realty a little annoying that old Sir Neeld should be the 
pefson wandted at Blent 

ril dswe you over^Moh kindly volunteered. 

“ Er— thank you, flroadiey, but she asks me to come 
algne* • ^ 

« Well, I’m hanged ! ” muttered Bob, who had seen a 
ckgance being in at the death. 

They were coming straight down to Blent That fact 
assumed an Important place in Neeld’s review of the 
sittiat^n. And his presence was requested. He put 
these two things together. They must mean that the 
secret was to be told that evening at Blent, and that he 
was to be vouched as evidence, if by chance Cecily asked 
for it. On the very day of the wedding the truth was to 
be revealed. In ignorance, perhaps in hgr own despite, she 
had been madb in reality what she had conceived herself 
be ; t9-day she was Lady Tristram in law. Now sl^ 
was to be told. Neeld s^w the choice that would be laid 
before her, and, at the same time, the use that had been 
made of his silence. He fell into a sore puzzle. Yes, 
Harry could play a deep game when he chose. 

“ lt*S quite impossible to justify either the use he’s 
made of me or the way he’s treated her,” he concluded 
sadly. “ I shall speak very seriously to him about it.” 
Bu^ie knew that the serious speaking, however comfort- 
ing it might b^ to himself as a protest, would fall very 
lightly on Harry Tristram’s ears ; their listening would 
be for the verdict of another voica 

“ Do you think Disfiey will repdht his offer — will give 
him a chance of recoifcid^^g^now?” asked Iver^who 
had hdhrd of that affair Lord Southend. • 
"I’m sure he woulchi’t accept anything,” Neeld 
answered with remarkable promptitude and conviction. 
It w^s a luxury to find an opportunity of speaking the 
truth. / ' * 

" The least he ^ouW do woulcn&e to leave that to her.” 
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"She’d say just the same,” Neeld assured him. ‘^I’m 
convinced there’ll be no questiop of anything of the 
kind.” C •«, ,* 

“ Then it’s very awkWard,’’ Iver jumbled crqpSly. 

^n all his varied experience of the j,mp — whicJi* in- 
cluded, it may be remembered, a good deal of plain- 
speaking and one embrace — Neeld had never fo^nd heir 
in such a state as governed her this evening. Mason 
gave him tea while she walked restlessly about ; he 
gathered that Mason was dying to talk but had been 
sore wounded in an encounter with Mina already, and 
was now perforce holding his tongue. 

“ They’ll be here by seven, and you and I are to dine 
with them,” she told him. “ Quite informally.” 

“ Dear me, I — don’t think I want ” he began. 

A “ Hush ! ” she interrupted. '* Are you g6)ing to be all 
{Ly with those things. Mason f ” , 

“ I hope I haven’t been slower^than usual, ma’am,” said 
Mason very stiffly. 

At last he went. In an instant Mina darted across 
to Neeld, and caught him by the arm. “ What have you 
to tell me ? ” she cried. •> 

" To tell you ? I ? Oh, dear, no, Madame" Zabriska ! 
I assure you ” 

“ Oh, there’s no need for that ! Harry said you were 
to tell me before they arrived ; that’s why I sent for 
you now.” 

“ He said I was to trjl you ? ” 

“ Yes, yes. Something you knew and I didn’t ; some- 
thing, that would explain itv^J.” V 
She stood before him witn\ftsped hands. “ It^ quite 
true ; he did say so,” she pleaded. “ It’s all been so 
delightful, and yet so strange ; and he told meP to be 
ready mther to stay here or to go home to-night 1 *Tell 
me, tell me, Mr Neeld ! ” t 

“Why didn’t he tell you himself?" 
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only saw him alone foi^ an instant after the 
wading ; §nd before it he didn’t say a word abuot there 
l^ing anj^ing to tell^j|jrhere’s a secret. What is it ? ” 
He glad to tirfMf Jie had carried his burden 
lon^ Enough. ^ ^ 

“ We’ve all, made a great blunder. Harry is Lord 
Tnstra^ after all.” 

Mina stood silent for a moment. “ Oh ! ” she gasped. 
” And he’s married Cecily without telling her ? ” 

T^iat’s what he has done, I r^ret to say. And I take 
it that he means to tell her to-night.” 

Mina sank into a chair. “What will she do?” she 
murmured. “ What will she do ? ” 

“ There was a mistake — or rather a fraud — about the 
date of Sir Randolph Edge’s death ; his brother knew it. 
I’ll tell you the details if you like. But that’s the ei^ 
and ^e sum of it. As to why he didn’t tell — er — \m 
wife sooner, perhaps you know better than I.” 

“ Yes, I know that,” she said. And then — it was most 
inconsiderate, most painiiul to Mr Neeld — she began to 
cry. Unable to bear this climax of excitement coming 
on th» top of her two days’ emotion, she sobbed 
hysterically. “ They’ll be here at seven 1 she moaned. 
“ What will happen ? Oh, Mr Neeld ! And I know he’ll 
expect me to ^ calm and — and to carry it off — and be 
coxf^sed. How can I be ? ” 

“Perhaps a glass of sherry ? ” was 'Mr Neeld’s not 

.unreasonable suggestion. • , 

No, the old brown #ould not setve here. But without 
its aid a sudden chang® can|#over Mina. She spring to 
her fdfet and left the to roll down her cheeks 

untended as she cried, « 

“ Wfiat a splendid thing to do ! Oh, how like Harry ! 
AncfiPs to be settled to-night ! What can we do to make 
itgoright?”df • • 

I intend to take no responOTility at all,” protested 
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Neeld. “ I’m here to sj[>eak to the facts if I’m wanted, 
but " 

“ Oh, bother the facts ! Wha^^^re we to do te,make hfir 
take it properly ? ” She gave anotlr,er sob. “ I’m an 
id^ot ! ” she cried. “ Haven’t you anything to suggdilt,' Mr 
Neeld?” 

r 

He shrugged his shoulders peevishly. Her spirits fi^ll 
again. 

“ I see ! Yes, if she — if she doesn’t take it properly, he’ll 
go away again, and I’m to be ready to stay here,” Another 
change in the barometer came in a flash. “ But she can’t 
help being Lady Tristram now ! ” 

“ It’s all a most unjustifiable proceeding. He tricks the 
girl ” 

“Yes, he had to. That was the only chance. If he’d 
told her before — o 
But isn’t she in love with him ? ” 

““ Oh, you don’t know the Tristrams ! Oh, what are we 
to do ? ” Save running through every kind and degree of 
emotion Mina seemed to find nothing to do. 

“ At\d I’m bound to say that I consider our position 
most embarrassing.” Mr Neeld spoke with some warmth, 
.with some excuse too perhaps. To welcome a newly- 
I married couple home may be thought always to require 
some tact ; when it is a toss-up whether they will not part 
agaih for ever under your very eyes the situation is^not 
improved. Such trials should not be inflicted on quiet old 
bachelors ; Josiah Cholderton had not done with his 
editor yet. ‘ t ' 

“ We must treat it as a/n<UB trifle,” the Imp announced, 
fixiBg on the thing which aoO(i£ all others she coiild not 
achieve. Yet her manner was^^o confident that Neeld 
gasped. “And if that doesn’t do, we must tell her that the 
happiness of her whole life depends on what she doens to- 
night.” Variety of treatment was qvidei.My not to be 
lacking. 
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“ ( intend to take no responsilKlity of any kind. He’s 
got himself into a s/£rape. Let him get out of it,” per- 
sisted * 

**“ I thi^ught you wqi^i^is friend ? ” 

“ J <may be excused if I consider the lady a little toot” 

I suppose I Jon’t care for Cecily ? Do you mean that, 
MrNeeld?” ’ 

My'tiear friend, need we quarrel too ? ” 

“ Don’t be stupid. Who’s quarrelling ? I never knew 
anybody so useless as you are. Can’t you do anything but 
sit thSre and talk about responsitilities ? ” She was rang- 
ing about, a diminutive tiger of unusually active habits. 
She had wandered round the room again before she burst 
out; 

“ Oh, but it’s something to see the end of it ! ” 

That was hjs feeling too, however mudi he might rebul^ 
himself for it. Human lif? at first-hand had not been t A 
plentiful with him. Th? Imp’s excitement infected him. 
“ And he’s back here after all ! ” she cried. “ At least — 
Heavens, they’ll be here directly, Mr Neeld 
“ Yes, it’s past seven,” said he. ^ 

“ Copie into the garden. We’ll wait for them on the 
bridge.” She turned to him as they passed through the 
hall. “ Wouldn’t you like something of this sort to happen 
to you ? ” she asked. 

He was perturbed enough as a spectator ; he wbuld 
not have been himself engaged in the plaj-. 

“ Why isn’t everybody here ? she demanded, with a 
laugh that was again nervous and almost hysterical. 
“Why isn’t Addie Trj^tramAgre? Ah, and your old 
CholdQTton ? ” \ 

“ Hark, I hear wheels ^ the road,” said Mr Neeld. 
Mina looked hard at him. “ She shall do right,” she 
saidy and Ham' shall not go.” . 

“ Surely th|^l m^ke the best of a ? ” 

“ Oh, we're not talking of youft vers and your Broad* 
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leys!” she lnteiTupte<i’ indignantly. they were 

like that, we should never have been where, we are «at 
all.” 

How true it was, how lamentabl^' true ! Ope ’had'to 
pi^suppose Addie Tristram, and turns, of fortune^to/ of 
chance wayward as Addie herself — and l;o reckon with 
the same blood, now in young and living veins. *, 

“ I can’t bear it,” whispered Mina. 

“ He’ll expect you to be calm and composed,” Neeld 
reminded her. ® 

“ Then give me a cigarette,” she implored despairingly. 
" I am not a smoker,” said Mr Neeld. 

“ Oh, you really are the very last man ! Well, 

come on the bridge,” groaned Mina. 

They waited on the bridge, and the wheels drew near. 
They spoke no more. They had found nothing to do. 
f ley could only wait. A fly came down the road. 

There they sat, side by side. Cecily was leaning 
forward, Jher eyes were eager, and there was a bright 
touch' of colour on her cheeks Harry leant back, look- 
ing at^''her, not at Blent. He wore a quiet smile; his 
air was very calm. He saw Mina and Neeld, and-waved 
his hand to them. The fly stopped opposite the bridge. 
He jumped out and assisted Cecily to alight. In a 
moment she was in Mina’s arms. The next, she recog- 
nised Neeld’s presence with a little cry of surprise. '' At 
a loss to account for himself, the old man stood there in 
embarrassed wretchedness. 

“I want you to wait,” said Harry to the driver. “ Put 
up ip the stables, and th^l give you something to eat 
You must wait till I send yoE? vord.” »* 

“ Wait ? Why is he to wai*j Harry ? ” asked Cecily. 
Her tone was gay ; she was overflowing with jby and 
merriment. “Who’s going away? Ob. is it you; Mr 
Neeld?” * r 

“ I — I have a trap fi^m- Mr IverV he stammered. 
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may waAt to send a m&sage,” Harry explained. 

** JCind of ^ou to come, Mr Neeld.” 

‘‘ I — I must wish yjH joy,” said Neeld, taking refuge 
in conventionality. 

‘VWeVe had a capital journey down, haven’t we, Cecny ? 
^d Tm awfully hungry. What time is it ? ” 

^ Mason was rubbing his hands in the doorway. 

Dinner’s ordered at eight, sir,” said he. 

“ And it’s half-past seven now. Just time to wash 
oi^r hands. No dress to-night, you know.” 

“ 1 11 go to my room,” said Cecily. “ Will you come 
with me, Mina ? ” 

A glance from Harry made the Imp excuse herself, ^ 

I’ll keep Mr Neeld company,” she saii 

Cecily turned to her husband. She smiled and 
blushed a HttJe. ^ 

I’ll take you as far as your room,” said he. 

Milia and Neeld watched them go upstairs; 
each dropped into a cliair in the hall. M ason ^sed 
by, chuckling to himself ; Neeld looked harmlesS; 
dared to speak to him. 

“ W§11, this is the next best thing to Mr Harry coming 
back to his own, sir,” said he. 

That was it. That was the feeling. Mason had got it ! ] 

“ I’m glad of it after all,” Neeld confessed to Mina. 

“‘Wait, wait ! ” she urged, sitting straight in her chair, 
apparently listening for any sound. Her bbvious anxiety 
extended its contagion to him ^ he understood better 
how nice the issue wan > * 

“Will you come in th,e ga|^jbwith me after dinner?” 
asked JIarry, as Cecily agjj^e went upatair3. » 

“ Of course — when th^ve gone.” 

“ Nopdirectly. iwant to say a word to you.” 

“ We must ^npe then ! ” she laughed. “ Oh, well, 
they’ll expe(^«at, J suppose.” Her delight in her love 
ljubyed Qi^jfpxxi her laugh. 
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They came to the door** of her room, and she stopped, 

“Here?” asked Harry. “Yes, .it was mjf mothesls 
room. You reign now in my mo^^er’s stead.” 

His voice had a ring of tr^tiiph'lfe it. He kj^ed her 
haAd. “ Dinner as soon as you’re ready, ’^said he. • » 

. She laughed again and blushed as she opened the door 
and stood holding the handle. *, 

" Won’t you come in — ^just'fbr a minute, Harry"? I— 
I haven’t changed this room at 4II.” 

“ All is yours to change or to keep unchanged,” said he. 

“ Oh, I ’ve no reason for changing any thi ng now. EWy- 
thing’s to be put back in the Long Gallery ! ” She paused, 
and then said again, “ Won’t you come in for just a 
minute, Harry?” 

“ I must go back^to our friends downstairs,” he answered. 

•The pretext was threadbare. What did the guests 
, nftter? They would do well. enough. It had cost her 
seething to ask — a little effor^since the requesi: still 
seep'/ft'd sp, strange, since its pleasure had a fear in it, 
Awfcb" she was refused. , 


A#ucb‘i<w 

I.afc 


you,” she said, with a sudden haughtiness. 


He stobd looking at her a moment. There.was a 


f brisk step along the corridor, 
r “ Oh, I beg your ladyship 


r “ Oh, I beg your ladyship’s pardon. I didn’t know 
your ladyship had come upstairs.” It was Cecily’s maid. 

“ fn about twenty minutes,” said Harry with a bod. 
Slowly Cecily followed the maid inside. ' 

After he had washed his hands Harry rejoined his 
friends. 'They were SFtill .sitting in the hall with an air 
of e:fpectancy. e ^ 

“ You’ve told her ? ” cried Me^Via. “ Oh, yes, MmNeeld 
has told me everything.” 

“ Well, I’ve mentioned the bare fac^> — ” Neelc^began. 


“ Yes, yes, that’s the only thing thatM^,atters. You’ve 
told her, Harry ? ” The. last two daysrma^him “ Harry ” 
a n^.b cr “ Mina,” 
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»No, I had^'a chance and 1 l — funked it/’ said Harry, 
sJow in s^ech and slow in smile. “ She asked me into 
her rooijf. Well, 1 jpjildn’t go.” 

He jsmghed as J|je spoke,^laughed rather scornfully, 
jilt’s rathej^bsurd. 1 shall be all right after dintier,” 
he added, laughing still. ** Or would you like to do the 
jbb for me, Mina ? ” 

' The Imp shook her head with immense determination. 

** ril throw myself into the Blent if you like,” she said. 

“ What about you, Mr Neeld^ ? ” 

“ My dear friend, oh, my dear friend ! ” Undisguised 
panic took possession of Mr Neeld. He tried to cover 
it by saying sternly, “This — er— preposterous position; 
is entirely your own fault, you know. You have 
acted ” 

“ Yes, I kaow,” nodded^ Harry, not impatiently but 
a sombre assent. He roused himself the next 
saying, “ Well, somebody’s got to bell the cat, you 
“ Really it’s not my business,” 

Mina in one breath, both laughing nervously 
“ You like the fun, but you don’t want 
work// remarked Harry. 

That \^as true, true to their disgrace. They both (A 
the reproach. How were they better than the rest of tn| 
neighbourhood, who were content to gossip and gap^ anl 
ta^5:e the fortunes of the Tristrams as mere matter fo| 
their own entertainment ? - * 

“ I’ve made you look ashamed? of yourselves now,” he' 
laughed. “ Well, I must d^he thing myself/I suppose. 
What a pity Miss Swmkawi ten’t here ! ” o 

Ceoily came down. passed Harry with a father 
distant air and took N^old’s arm. 

“ They say dh^r’s ready,” said she. “ Mina, will you 
conffe with H|^^” • 

Harry ii?to the ch^^ opposite Cecily — and 

floppositeV*^ picture of Addie Tristram on th^jjall. 
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“ Well, somehow I’ve managed to ^et back here,” said 

he. V * 

The shadow had passed from Ce;|^ly’s face. Shj looked/ 

at him, blushing and laughing. ’ \ . ,, 

"^t a terrible price, poor Harry ? ” she ^id. ' ^ 

“ At a big price,” he answered. , 

She looked round at the thtee. Harry was composed’., 
but there was no mistaking the perturbation of tlie Imp 
and Mr Neeld. , 

“ A big price ? ” she asl^ed wonderingly. “ Isn’t that « 
queer compliment, Harry?” Then a light seem^ to 
break in on her, and she cried : “ You mean the cost of 
,your pride? I should never let that stand between you 
and me 1 ” 

“Will you make a note of that admission, Mina?” 
said Harry with a smile. “ Because you didn’t say so 
ai^ys, Cecily. Do you recollect what you once said ? 
‘ I^&er the time comes, I shall femember ! ’ That* was 
w^'fisou said.” 

I'yvoked at him with a glance that was suddenly 
t^SbleSW There seemed a meaning in his words. She 
Nshed b^ her chair and rose from the table. • 

“ I don’t want dinner. I’m going into the? garden,” 
he' said. 

■ They sat still as she went out. Harry refolded his 
tapkm and slowly rose to his feet. "I should have 
iked it better after diiiner,” he observed 
Mina and Mr Neeld ^ on. 

“Are ws to dine ? ” ‘whipered Neeld. There is the 
body^after all. • • 

“Oh, yes, sir,” came in MaS^’s^oothing tones over 
his shoulder. “ We never wait^«r her late ladyship.” 
And he handed soup. V * 

“ Really Mason is rather a comfort,” mi$|^ht Mf Neeld. 
The Imp drank a glass champagnes 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE CURMUDGEON. 


I N his most business-like tones, with no more gesture 
than a pointing of his finger now and then, or an 
occasional wave of his hand, Harry detailed the circum- 
stances. He was methodical and accurate ; he might 
have been opening a ca^ie in the law-courts, and would 
have earned a complimejit on his lucidity. There ^ 
something ludicrous in^this treatment of the matter 
he remained very grave, although quite unemotior^^ 
What was my position then ? h^askc ' 

bered what you’d said. I saw the pull 
I’d told you before, you’d have had nothing^ 
me. Yow’d have taken a tragic delight in going back tl 
your little house. I should have given you you| 
revenge.” 

^ So you cheated me ? It shows the sort of persdh you 
are!” - > • 

He went on as though he bad^t heard her indignant ’ 
ejaculation. # ^ ^ 

“ I had fallen in lovf wi^||^u — with you and wkh the 
idea^f your being here^pFcouldn’t have anyboay else 
at Blent, and I had you. It was impossible for 

me tcf turn you 1 don’t think it would have been 
gentlemanly , « 

“ It was gentlemanly to marry me on false pre- 

»tenpes?” 
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“Well, perhaps not, buf a form of ungentlemanliness 
less repulsive to me — Oh, just to m? personally. I don*t 
know whether you quite understa^ yet why l' gave uf;f 
Blent to you. Just^he samg fe^l^has mad^lne do 
this^-with the addition, of course, that I’^more in Idve 
with you now.” ^ 

“ I don’t believe it, or you’d have trusted me — ^rusted, 
my love for you.” 

“ I’ve trusted it enormously — t»'usted it to forgive me 
this deceit.” " 

^ i > 

“If you had come and told me ” ' 

“ At the very best you'd have taken months.” 

“ And you couldn't wait for me ? ” 

“ Well, waiting's a thing I detest.” 

“ Oh, I've made up my mind,” she declared. “ I shall 
go back to town to-night” « ^ 

A^o, no, that's not it.” Ham*y did not want the ar- 
rMciTiiment misunderstood. “ If \ue can't agree, I go back 
t(^^^cn — not you. I kept my fly.” 

y>0needn1t mifke fun of it anyhow.” 
if4'mS^ot I'm quite serious. You stay here, I go 
i/ay. I accept this post abroad — the Arbitration busi- 
iess. I’ve got to send an answer about it to-mbrrow.” 

“No, I shall go. I'm resolved upon it. I won't stay 
here.” 

“ T^hen we must shut the place up, or pull it down,” said 
vHarry. “It will look ^urd, but — Well, we never consider 
the neighbours.” For rfbe first time he seemed vexed. 
“ I did covnt on your sta)^g here,'^'he explained. 

“ I fan never forgive ybuSl^r deceiving me.” 

“ You said you wouldn't lef^yr pride stand between 
us.” 

“ It's not my pride. It's — it's they^velation of what 

you are,»and what you'll stoop to do, to^in ! ” ® 

“What have I gained yet?” he askech^^* Only what 
yoiyd?oose to give me now!” 
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£he looked at him for a moSient. The little scene in 
the corridor upstairs came back to her. So that was the 
teeaniq^of it I ' ^ 

“ r^fc,taken youj^firodbrn from you. That’s true. In 
reWIn I’ve given you Blent. I did the best I could^’ 

“ Oh, do really delude yourself like that ? What 
did wa/utter selfishness.’’ 

* Harry sighed. They were not getting on prosperously. 

“ Very well,” he said^ “ We’ll agree on that. There’s 
been a revelation of what I am. I don't — I distinctly 
don^t justify myself. It was a*lie, a fraud.” 

“Yes,” said Cecily, in a low but emphatic assent. 

“ I gained your consent by a trick, when you ought to 
have been-free to give or refuse it. I admit it all.” 

“ And it has brought us to this 1 ” She rose as she 
spoke, a pi<il:ure of indignation. “ Tlfere's no use talking 
any more about it,” said .she. 

I?e looked at her lopg and deliberately. He sei 
to weigh something in his mind, to ask whe^j 
should or should not s%y som«%hing**^ 

“ And you conclude that the sort of person ^K^nT^ 
fit ti^live with ? ” he asked at last. 

“I’ve •told you what I’ve made up my^ind to 
I can’t help whether you stay or go too. But Tm goin^ 
away from here, and going alone.” ^ 

“ Because I’m that sort' of person ? 

“ Yes, If you like to put it thj^^ay, yes.” 

“ Very well. But before you^o, a word about you 1 ^^ 
Sit down, please.” • She ob^ld his father imperative < 
gesture. “ I’ve beoa^e^jjli^ smiled. “ I’ve admitted 
all )fDU said about me^«nd now, please, a word? about 
you ! ” ^5 

“ About me ? ^^nat is there to say about me ? Oh, 
you’re goin^gmSck to that old story about giy pride 
again ! ” • • 

Once j^Ke he looked long ifl%er face, Wc^flushed. 
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and rebellious, it gave no^int of yielding to any weajron 
that he had yet employed. e 

“ I’m not going to sj^ak of 3 ^r pride, bu^«of youf 
incredible^neanness,” said he, '* , ** 

“♦What? " csied Cecily, rudely startled ^nd sitting*ltolt 
upright 

“There’s no harm In plaii^speaking, since we’r^ goinfe 
to part Of your extraordinary qjeanness, Cecily — and 
really it’s not generally a fault of.the Tristrams’.” 

“ Perhaps you’ll explain yourself,” she said, relapsing 
into cold disdain, and leaning back agaj|S 
“ I wiU. I mean to. Just look at the history of the 
, whole affair.” JSe*fose and stood opposite her; iconstsain' 
ing her to look at him, although her attitude'professed a 


lofty indifference. “ Here was I — in possession ! I was 
safe. I knew I was safe. I was as convinced of my 
s^ty as I am even now — when it’s beyond ques,tion. 
V§iW frightened ? Ask Mina, ask Duplay. Then you 
cte*,^CV You know what I did. For your sake, because 
^otparej because I had begun to love 
that’s the truth of it — I gave it all to you. 
■jwt ttlis'^ace only, but all I had. Even my name — 
i<ven my ri^ t to bear any name. Nobody and hameless, 
1 went out of this house for you.” 


/! He paused a little, took a pace on the grass, and 
■ returned to her. ' s 

(I “ What ought you % have felt, what ought you to have 
'prated then ? ” he ask»v. ‘1 Surely that it should come 
bacK to mfij that ‘it sh6»r>:^ie mine ugain ? ” 

I jlid,” she protested, «ni^d tcbadf-defence. " I was 
miserable. You know I waslli^ couldn’t stay heie for 
the thought of you. I came to ^^don. I came to you, 
Harry. I offered it to you.” ' 

“ It’s you who are deceiving yoursell^aaw. Yes, 'you 
came and offered it to me. Did you wanH^^d you pray, 
that it migl)t^ mine/f^gain by no gift.of ybi«<^ buto 
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right ? Did you pray that the tting should happen which 
has happ^ed now ? That you should be turned out and 
l^shouli^De put in 7 l^ck in my own place, my proper 
place ? J tThat I sj^uld oe* Tristram of Bleflt again ? 
Did J’ou pray j^tnat?” * ^ 

He paused out she said nothing. Her face was 
t/ouMe^ nowand her eyes could not Teave his. 

“You were ready to play Lady Bountiful to me, to 
give of your charity, tck make yourself feel very noble. 

That^was it. And now ” , His voice became more 

vehement. “ Aftd now, look into your heart, look close I 
Look, look ! What’s in your heart now? You say I’ve 
cheated yOu. It’s true. Is that why you’re angry, is • 
that why. you won’t live with me 7 No, by heaven, not 


that, or anything of the kind ! Will yop have the truth 7 ” 
Again sh^made no answer. She waited for his words. 
“ j^re you rejoiced thr.t*mine’s my own again, that Jw 
back in my place, that I’m Tristram of Blent, that jr A 
longs to me 7 That I take it by mv own facoote'j^^K 
right and not of your hand. ~lS^*P’SWnSount^^i i j^^ ^ 
charity 7 Are you so rejoiced at that that yowran 
give me anything, forgive the man you loveymythingm 
Yes, you’do love me — You’re welcome tcmnat, if you| 
think it makes it any better. It seems iM me to make 
it worse. No, you can’t forgive me aiv^png, you ^an’t 
forgive the man you love ! Why nof^jl^ll tell you why ! 
Shall 1 7 Shall! go on 7” ’ 

She bowed her head and clasoA her hands together. 
“You hate my ha\^ng conmj(D»my own ag^n. You 
hate its being mine^ ry||^nd not by yfiur tx^^inty. 
You hate being Lady Tapfam only becailfse'rve chosen 
to make you so. And^causfe you hate that, you won’t 
forgivfi me, and ya^^y you won’t Hue with me. Yes, 
you¥e angry I’ve come to my own again. You 

it. L^ffn your hbart, I s^^and tell me that what 
^s^isn^ue, i/ycfucan.” • 
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She made no answer ^ill. He came a” step closer<and 
smote his fist on the palm of his other hand, as he ended: 

“You called me a liar. a liar. BuV,^by Gofl, 

you’re a curmudgeon, Cecily ! * r * 

J?or a moment longer she looked at ,|jim, as he "stood 
there in his scornful artger. Then with a tow moan she 
hid her face in her liands. The next mintde h^ tum^ 
on his heel, left her where she sat, and strode off into the 
house. 

Mina and Neeld — now at their sweets — heard his stop 
and exchanged excited glances. He.-walked up lo the 
head of the table, to Cecily’s chair, plumped down into 
it, and called out to Mason, “ Something to and some 
champagne.” ' . . 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mason in a flurry. 

“ Oh, by-the-bye, you can say ‘ my lord ’oagain. The 


lawyers blundered, and there’* been a mistake.” 

I^^e astonished Mason beganuto express felicitations. 
r/«C > ' petulantly short with him. 

man, and give me some 
IjiiamjH^ne.” He drank a glass off and then observed, 
►C I hope^u two have hjid a decent dinner ? ” He had 
^he mann^of a host now. ‘ 

“I — I haaht much appetite,” stammered Neeld. 


“ Well, I’m '^hngry anyhow,” and he fell to on his beef, 
havmg waved .n and fish aside impatiently. “Tell 
them all downitaiJS^hat I’ve told you. Mason, but for 
heaven’s sake don’t 1^ there be any fuss. Oh, and I , 
suppose^you’d *better'\^p something hot for Lady 
Tris^am.’’'. 

Mason’s ekk was hasteneaitf^ the consciousness^of his 
commission. The momeht hei^v;^ gone Mina broke out : 

“ Where’s Cecily ? ” 

“ I left her on the lawn,” said Harry^jpwning hard but 


eating heartily. ^ 

“ y^u’vi^teld her i* 
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“ Jf es, I’ve told her.’** * 

And what did she sdy ? ” The Imp’s utterance was 
j&ky frqff her perturb^^cm. 

“ LooSc,here, Mii^ miglftq’t you go and ask her ? It’s 
a Ic*if story, deuced hungry, you know.” ^ 

*Mina needajl^o further permission. She rose and 
fi^. ]!jj[eeld,'though uncertain what was expected of 
hifn, sat on, nervously eating gooseberries — a fruit which 
rarely agreed with him. , Harry drank a second glass of 
champagne and his brow relaxed, although he was still 
thou^tful. 

“ I — I hope all has gone well ? ” Neeld ventured to 
inquire. 

“I scarcely know. The interview took rather an 
unexpected turn.” He spoke as though the develop- 
ment had surprised him aad he could hardly trace how 


it had come about. “The whole thing will be sett}(M 
very soon,” he added. “|Have a glass of port, Mr Ne^*^ 
It’ll do you more good than those gooseb erries .” 

Neeld laid a ready baud 

“Is — er — Lady Tristram not coming in to 'W 

“ Raally I don’t know. She didn’t mention^.” H« 
thoughts %eemed elsewhere. “Was I wnmg to tel^ 
Mason to give me the title ? ” he asked./jj^ught I to 
wait till I’ve formally established my clsj 
“ Since it’s ^uite clear, and there’s ^jjwpposition from 
— from the dispossessed claimant^F-” * Neeld smiled 
feebly and sipped his port. , 

“ That’s what I thoil^ht ; ar^W^ as wbll tOMt things 
on a permanent bas!»i^.,,sofflp^ possible. JIvhen ^nce 
that’s^one, we shall thinyjRs about all tMs troublesome 
affair.” He sat silent^r a fbw minut«, while Neeld 
finished his wine^^^’m going to Ij/lve some cheese. 
DonM you waitg^ir Neeld.” ^ . 

Old Neekvirs f'lad to escape^e could not under* 
•tand his J^rs t^ood and was in 4 iaU^ w^^^im. 
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Moreover it seented thS the great question was b^ing 
decided in the garden and not ih the dining-room. To 
the garden then he betook hirws^f. ^ • 

Harry smoked a cigarettp ' ivhen ^is-meal done, 

twisting his chair round so that he .^uld see Addie 
Tristram’s picture.. He reviewed his with Cecify, 
trying to t3«cfi‘h<DW thcUt.'Unftxpected turn iH it h^d cothe 
al^ut and at what pointtke weapon had sprung into his 
hand. He had used it with fc^ect — whether with the 
effect he desired he did not yet know. But his use ofrit 
had not been altogether a ruse qr an artifice. His 
sincerity, his vehemence, his very cruelty proved that. 
He had spoken out a genuinsjjesentmeiA.'anjJ-a right- 
eous reproach. Thence came the power to meet Cecily’s 
taunts in equal battle and to silence her charges of deceit 
with his retort of meanness. , ' « 

And we were married to-day 1 And we’re damnably 
^i>ve with one another ! ” he rejected. “ I suppose we 
seem queer to some people.” This was a great 
VJj>^^'tdWstr cjsesfftrattj'.dc^view^of the family. Certainly 
idea had never occurred to Addie ; she had 
f Aways OTWe the only possible thing ! “ Now what will 
4he do ? ” ^ 

At least «Jit'd not seem as though she meant to have 
any dinner. fact would have meant much had a 

man*" been concv ^d. With a woman it possessed no 
more than a mbdeKjte significance. With a Tristram 
woman perhaps it haa\ lone at all. A cigar succeeded 
the cigamrtte in Harry’sVj^uth, as lie sat there looking at 
his moth^^^picture anasi(^iking!«'-'r his wife. He did 
not in the leat.t regret that was his wife or that he 
had Jied. Anytscruples tCiat n^ver had on that score 
he had removed ^for himself by reuj^ing that she was 
a curmudgeon. NtV’her did he regret he had culled 
the troublesome affeyh^ It bad drought things into 
his life.; nejifc^ljOHgfifPitnd.new powers AuidSv'come.his^ 
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An# it had given hint Cecily-^utileSd^ne of them had 
stfil to go to town 4 .He glanced at tne clock; it was 
hjilf-pa^nine. A sud^Mexcitement came on him ; but 
he concfUered it -oi^t lea|c ^eld it down, and sat there, 
smdkTng still, p 

Mason retuji^ed and began to clear awtay. “ Madame 
Zabrisk|L has^rdered some soup -and ciaret to be placed 
in the hall for her ladyship, my lord,” said he, in explana- 
tion of his action. * 

Soyp and claret might mean anything — peace or war — 
going or staying— .j^ything except sitting down to table 
with him. On tho^-whole their omen was not encouraging. 
A auddai thought shot acrj^ his brain : “ By Jove, if she*s 
taken my cab 1 ” He jumpM up ; but in a moment sat 
down again. The coup would be a good one, but it would 
not beat hinn He would walk to Mingfiam and get a bed 


ther^ He was quite clea> that he would not sleep alcj^ 
at Blent. He glanced ^t the clock again ; to catch 
train at Fillingford she must start at te n — ^an d 
him. Stay though, she rnight^|!WWf!Wf!0fPT5lihi|^^ 
give her shelter. 

Shi^had looked very beautiful. Oh, yes, Harrfl 
smiled as he conceded the natural man that y nt. It wa* 
seen plainly in retrospect ; he had not nof'ljW it much at 
the time. He had been too much occup^yln proving her 
a curmudgeon^ One thing at a time Tristram way | 

— provided the time were reasonaWj^ort. But he felt i 
, it now, and began to wonder iC h^^d said too much. He ^ 
decided that he had n^t said ?A^d too*mucI^ 

At last he got dj|<wately and wmt int^ the 

hall, it was a quarter the soup and^e claret^were 

there. Harry stood l^^mg all them a ^ment, but they 
could hot answer U^fuestion. With m impatient shrug 
of hh shoulde|»ewalked out into tl^^arden. And there 
his first tho^K^s not^of Cec ih 

lUwas ii^ient^ Blent his 
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enriched by the gi||^ieijBe of its less, now no more his 
life, but the badi^^und of that/4iew life he had b^unoto 
make for himself. He was no? ^ger puffed by tj^e 
possession of it— the new eyfferienc^s had taught him a 
les(K>n there — ^bift he was infinitely safi^d. Blent foi* his 
pwn, in his own^ay,^li hfs own terms-^iki^t was what lie 
wanted. See how fair It was in the still night ! ^^He vf^s 
glad and exultant that it was his again. Was he too a 
curmudgeon then? Harry di4 not perceive how any 
reasonable person could say such a thing. A nfhn 
may value what is his own without being a miser or a 
churl. 

Nobody was to be seen in the garden-^not Neeld, not 
Mina, nor Cecily. In surprise he walked the length and 
breadth of it without finding any of them. He went on to 
the bridge and peered about^aind’then on tmthe road ; he 
l^ked even in the river in a curiosity that forgot thie im- 
ible. He was alone. With a quick step he came back 
g;^g^.^ trode ro und the house to the stables. His fly was 
^e sekrtti#^6f>'t^rrtan to question ; there was none ; 
fiSid all gone to supper or to bed. And the fly was 
f<^one. returned to the bridge with an uncomfortable 
feeling of Wieliness. .« ° 

Somethin|jSrcame upon him, an impulse or an instinct. 
There was stilw^it. chance. She was not in the house, she 
was* not in the^ ^en. There was one other place where 
she still might be-^>^ndeed she had not fled and left him 
desolate. Where ? ^e answer seemed so easy to him, . 
her choice of a-s^Jot so ol|TOpus. If ke found her anywhere 
that nighrV^ would findlS^by tbfeAiol, walking on the 
margin of ilrtvaters — where^e had seen her first and 
started at the t^QUght thafc she v^jii^is mother’s phantom. 
He walked quicl^ up the valley, rlS^j^inking, hi^whole 
being strung to wait^for and to meet th^^swer to hiS'one . 
great question. 

lile may sd^m Ib^ang I A 
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flutter of white through the cftrkneljy. That was all, 
Harry saw it with a gr^leap of the Bcart His quick 
pfiice dijj^ped to a le^j^ly saunter; he strolled on. 
i^e wai^alking toward*^ l|^m. Presently she stopped, 
and; Aiming tow^Hs the water, stood looking down i|ito 
it* The Poolju^very black that i^ht, the clouds thick 
q^erhe^. Bwt for her white froOk ne might never have 
sefen her at all. He came up to her and spoke in a care- 
less voice. ^ 

Where’s Neeld ? ” he asked. “ I can’t find him any- 
where.” 

“ He’s gone back to Fairholme, Harry. It was late. 
I was to say good-night to you for him.” 

“ And what have you done with Mina ? ” His voice 


was level, even, and restrained. 

** Mina’s gone to Menton.” She paused before she 
added : She was tired, so I put her in your fly to gojff 
the iTill.” f 

There was silence for a moment Then he 
‘‘ Did you tell the fly to pom!^<iiilPWg«llff*^ * ’ 

Silence again, and then a voice of deceptive ne^ 
of hidden mirth, answered him : “No, Harry.’J^ W 

“ I kneflr you’d be here, if anywhere.” ^ 


“Well, I was sure you’d come here ^b^ook forme, 
before you gave me up.” She put out ^j^ands and he 
took them in his. “It was all true tia^ou said about I 
me, all abominably true.” 


He did not contradict her, ;* , 

“That’s why I’m hare,” sherbet on.* “Wl^ you’ve 
feelings like that, llli^our^^a^ not to rmp^way from 
the jjJace that excites th^J^ut to stay j^re and* fight 
them down manfully/^^| I 
“ I Sgree,” said J 0 ^y gravely. " you’ve basely 
deceived and briefed somebody it’s cjjwardly to run away. 
The straigl^^RMng is 4 o stay ^hat person and try 
<0 ^^dert^i^ur^aracter ” 
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t 

id you kpow itfP-* sfte asked. ** I hardly kaew 


“ How did you k|iow itfP-* sfte asked. ** I hardly kaew 
it was in my hear! inyself!" / , 

“ It sharpens a man’s wits to/^calldd a liar-^nd not 
to be able to deny the name.’’ K ' ' ^ ® 

“^nd ^OH caile4 me a— curmudgl^^ 1 * Oh, hov<did 
you happeiTon that'funny old word?” laugh raifg 
fresh and gay through 'the quiet of^the n%ht. “After 
you’d gone, Mina came to me.” ' 

“ What happened then ? ” 

“Well, I ought to have cried— and Mma did,’* *. 

“ Did Mina stop you 'gbing ? ” _ '• 

“ Mina ? No ! ” The acme oipi^l^ wa^ tn her voice. 

“ What then ? ” he asked, drewlS^f^^ a little nearer to 
him. . • ‘ 

" I wanted to obey your "wishes.-. You said ' I was to 
stay — and you’d o 

^Yes, but you’ve sent away ^the fly,” objected Harry. 
Cj^ll, all that you said of me w^s true too.” 

>{e should start on a clear understanding then ? ” 
liaP*=»ir odiif curmudgeon ? Y es.” 

Wl^t awful quarrels we shall have ! ” 

“ I dofl(St care a hang for them,” said Harry. , 

“ And v^t about the Arbitration ? ” • 

“ Absurd,\“4’m going to live in a state of war ! ” 
Suddenly a sound of wheels rolling briskly along 
the foad from ^,d them. Cecily sprang away with a 
start. 


“ Oh, the fly’s not c^^e -back ? ” she cri^^, 

“ Perh^s there’s stit^^hance f«r one of us." 

She cab^t him by ui^>^rm, ^^iSasten ! Is it stop* 
ping^D NolSit must be pa^^jie house ! ” ^ 

“ Do you w^ it to sto() ? ” n^Asked. 

She turned eyes on him pli^saw them ‘gleam 
through.the (lark^s. He saw herI^^gust,pjovej he 
heard no more.thai^^e lingering fear, t« L '^ssionate re- 
proach, e;cclamation,ff;^On5^vry I,” 
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The next instant aV^'ce rang out in the night, loud, 
rtellow, ajid buoyant. • 'mey listened as it sang, its notes 
Jomin^ng the sound ^?0|e wheels and seeming to fill the 
air ajpffild them, {WwingHdlider the wheels came near, 
sintcing again p^sed on the foaS to' MihghatS : 

‘‘^irink to me only with' thine eyes. 

And 1 will pledge with mine : 

Or leave a kiss out in the cup ^ 

AnrfTll not Icxrik for jiriner » ' 

The thir^ that from t!fe jM)ubdjC^Yise ^ 

Doth askj^gjfink divine : — ** ^ 

Gradually, and happily the voice died 

away in the dih|31rice, antf sil^ce came. Harry drew his 
love to him. , ^ 

'‘Dear oW Bob Broa^ey!’’ said he softly. “He's 
^ivjpg back from Fairh<5rme, and he seems most pa 
cularly jolly.” • 

“ Yes,” she murmured. Then she brc^e into 
merry, triumphant laugh. he 

so particularly jolly.” She pressed his hand har^, laug^ 
ing again. “ He's only engaged,” she whispqfro. “ B 
we're married, aren’t we, Harry ? ” 

“ My dear, my dear, my dear ! ” said lyjj 
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■pLL TftE NMC!t^ GENERATION.;.. 

• 

TV DUPLAY had taken a flat' Irfi'town, and 

IVJi ^ Mina had come up to aid him in the task of 
furnishing it. The Major was b^sy^^and prosperous in 
these days. Blinkhampton was tutting up trumps for 
all concerned, for Iver, for Harsy, for Southand, and for 
him ; the scheme even promised to be remunerative to 
y^nvesting public. So he had told Mina that he must 
the spot, and that henceforward the country and 
tJj^ontinerrrWBwkli Iwjtfti 'i'rim pnly in occasional days 
ecreation. He also murmured something about having 
i/et a _ve^ attractive woman, a widow of thirty-five, 
he genera!t*-esult seemed to be that he had forgotten his 
sorrows, wash'll content, and a good deal more inde- 
pendent of hSkic'^ce’s society and countenance than he 
had been before5>^-ll this Mina told to Lady Evenswood 
when she wenttb lOTch in Green Street. 

“Yes, I think rv^»:S'Thed uncle,” ^d she com- 
placently*" and flow P <^^1 devotft mysei(.to the Tris- 
trams 

”fo u’ve bMU doing that long ^me, .my deaf.” 

“ Yes, I sup^^e I hav^ realj^J^she laughed. “ I’ve 
been a sort of Mi» Swinkecton— fSn^h you knev? her ! 
Only I devoted my^f to one f^ily an<^he, 4 Jfes it> for 
all the neight^rbr*^^ ’ o 

at her with^lkin^^. smile. 
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'•‘^ou were rathei*ia love with Harry, you know,” she 
8 aicl.V . \ 

" ^^JBeh waj^ very <Jbir d,Jbut— y 6 s, I was. Only then 
Cecil>®(jiame ao<^welf, 9 •'as altoge^er too artistic for 
jjie even to ^W^o .interfere. It I haii j^anted, it Wt>uld 
have made J|^iffdi^ence, of course. They’ve been press- 
'ing me to go on’^vlng at Merrion,' and I shall.” 

” “ Oh, if you could get nothing^byt a pigsty on the 
estate, you’d take it. Thougl^.' don’t l^w whfct- you’ll 
find,todo;’ 

“ Til do ? Oh, plenty ! Why, they’re only just begin- 
ning, and-'^ — ! ” The wave of her hands expressed the 
endless possibilities of a Tristram household. • 

“ And gradually you’ll glide into being an old woman 
like me— -looking at the new generation ! ” 

“ Her children and hi»! There ought to be something • 
_-tD iook at,” said Mina iSistfully. “ But we’ve not ^ne 
with Harry himself yet.” 

“Robert says he’s too fond of m aking mone^jg^re 
might do something in«poflff^^*^'“’^*" *^5 

“ It isn’t money exactly. It’s a good deal Blent, me 
wants to make that splendid. Perhaps he’l^come to Ije 
politics m time.” 

“ He’s made you believe in him any! 

“ Yes, and I know I don’t counjt^^R the san^ I’ve 
seen a good^eal ofliim. Mr Ne^^Rid I have been ig 
it right from the beginning.| 

“ And in -the end it 'wa£9^^ mar^s nest. Fancy r| 
Addie Tristiaffl had^nowt^pir! ” 

“ I think she ^Vell as she 

AnS Pm sure Harry d^j|r 

“Oh, if he's like^ft, he'll nevei^Eo for the British 
public, my dear,i#Re may get theii^oney but he won't 
ge! Afteyall, would^^u have the country 


fought was. 


govern* 

\ «i 



flie Tristram’^ 
would be -rat 
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reluctantly. But she d^f^ed-iip d^ectly on the Strength 
of an obvious thought'’'*^hi|fe^ much more inte^ting 
things than politics," she said. 

“ And how is €^ly ? ” ^alfw l^d^ Evebswoo® 

“rOh, she’s just‘fidhi4bt»«r«bKi;J0t^(j^r’s got Iief 
very good housefceeper.t^ws^^'' 4 'T 
The old Ifdy laug^e(^^ s)|t0||p^ed .to wekoa)« LorB 
Southgnd.. * 

“ I’v©<*Jti8t,met Dt^ey,” he.i,(emai>ii!^. “He doesn’t 
seem to mind being out" ^ 

“ Oh, he’ll be back^before long, and without bis incum* 
brances. And Flora’s delighted to gef a winter abroad. 
It couldn’t have happenjSd more conveniently, she says.” 

“ He told me to tell you that he thought your young 
friend — he meant Harry Tfi^lrani— ^as lost for ever 
now.’’ * e , • o 

“ What a shamnl " cried Mina indignantly. 

Jg^st like Robert*! He never could understand that 
'4 KoP has a history just as a country has. He is and 
oo^t to be pa't ». of hL f-...II/ .’’ . 

“ No sense of historical continuity,’’ nodded Southend. 

“ I agree, and that’s just why, though I admire D^ney 
enormously, 

“ Generallj^.„ 2 te against him on critical occasions? 
Yes,' Robert so many admft^s like that.” 

“ fs his work iK^'tliDkhampton nothing ? ’’ demanded 
/Mina. . 

tp “ He got in for that was dispossessed," smiled 

to Southend. “ I say, thlt\^ heaven'ilW'^Wldrft ha^jaJha- 
viscwntylS,^ ' ^ ‘ * '^vv 

“That wouh^ have beenA^,nlorabK”''«g*e!8d' 
Evenswood. -.1 , ' ’ • 

“ It’s aU a very i^rious- tittle episouj" 

“Yes. .No more .han tnaC” , ^ Vt ' 

“ Yes, it is more,’’j[^dj^Mina. ' “ ifeUnever 

t have married JfVil.-. ' . 
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*&(»a8nce, Madalbft Zabriskt, romance 1” Southend 
shoofl^is_head at hfer *"*' 

^ Miiwflmched a nnder the , opprobrium of the 
word. «(et why? Ri t l ai fy d^ vfe ha^ come to recog- 
n^i^^indeecyJd^t'-^^fiiRflrtit^icl^^ in the maiMer, 
unless a mal^ouldllutow iw(Syl5ooks and wear cotton- 
wool ut'his ears — tha|l$^'file roin^ce of one generation 
nSakes the reali^s fiP the»n^5*k a dove-affair 

twenty years old Dccomasaj^roble^ in heredftyi demand- 
irfg tj^e<attention of the learned^ and re<fcivin^ that of the 
general public also. So that though the affair and the 
man be to all seeming insignificant, consolation may be 
found in the prospect of a posthbmous importance ; and 
he who did nothing very visible in his lifetime may, when 
his son’s biography eomes ta be writtgn, be held grand- 
father to ati^epia-poem o* a murder on the high seas — 
^andi t seemL to considered that it is touch and go 
which way/ the thing <ums out. Are there thentf|||v 
episodes Ujlt? Does not eveg^thin g become an fSff- 
prise of great pith and. mWWSlfr^fdTresults that will 
probabW some day or other, be found to admit of mathe- 
matj^al/demonstratiofi ? Happily the hu^n race, in 
practic/r if not in theory, declines the cm^usion. We 
know that we are free, and there’s an of it, said Dr 
Johnson. Well, at least we can stillWKk that w^ are 
doing what w^ like— and that’s t^^l^inning of most, 
things, 

> That tempoihiy iaieriorit^,in£ffob Broadley’s, on which ] 
^Cecily’had touched s<f feeHi^^i^as soon r^ressed, and ' 
«fter tlic weddihg^^ftliyj^ S talk wit^me brid% It 
■wasfbt-unn^ral'that igi^ho^uld blusiya little wlien he 
^pc|ke.td herr-b'pMs^g^ributc to tbj^hought of what 
might* hav^ been, ^arry greeted it j^th a laugh. 

“1 stl| 4 j|iu|we’d ltettej>be~gtrai^jyTOrward about this ? ” 
he' saS<h so neagj^ll^, you see. We’re 

^V^tli v^^^d,3'en’t yft, Mrs 
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said Janie, show no sigfhs’ of 
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“I imagine so, 

pining anyhow.” ' t 

* Ahd as to our behaviour-/rth». Vs not a fathT^jr in t^Ip 
kingdom who 'wouldn’t^ thinK Hght.” 

♦‘1 was the worst— b^ause I think \ 

*Bob all the time.” * 


o 0 

O 0 

gos in love with 


“ I was Jngl as bad — because^ thought you were tooj” 
said Harry, . * ^ ‘ ’ 

“ How could we do it then"? ^bshe asked. 

“ That’s the odd thing. lt,'didn*t seem at all <(>ut of 
the way at the time,” he pondtt'ed. 

“You’d do it again r\ow, if the case arose, but I 
shouldn’t. That’s the tUfference,” said she. 

Harry considered this remark for a moment with an 
impartial air. “JVell, perhaps I should,” he admitted 
at last, “ but yoij needn’t tell that to Cfecily. Con- 
tent yourself \vith discussiiig it with Mina or-JlIs 
l^d.” 

'^^Tm tired both of ^hem,” she cried. “ They do 
nothing but talk about'you. ' ■ 

That night as he sat in the gard^ at Blent with his 
wife, Harrjt returned the compliment by talking Gf the 
Imp. He Id*' ked up towards Merrion and saw the lights 
in the windoi^ 

“(T think Mii^ *“> with us for'hfe, CSoily,” said he. 

“ I like her to ^.l^i^he answered with a Jaugh. “ First 
because I like being Toj«d,4hd she loves me. ^nd then 
I like you to b^^loved, loves you. Besides, she’is - 

been so closely mixe^ Uj,^ith i? a^ hasn!t she ? Shu* 
knep' abour/ou before *1 o’d, shcfT^w Blent before '! 
did. *And it’s'^iot only jvith pou and ml.' She kne>f 
your mother, A^|ie Tristvam, too,”^ 1 

“Yes, Mina goeJr, light back to ttt6 beginning of 'the 
thing.” * \ * 

“And the thind^l^u call us 

, here te^‘^a^<^^^ 5 ^'MIna•seems to Ifew KdcS^neAinfc 
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to'tio that to^ comes back to me wbeit .1 

leok ^^er, and Mikb^^ave her here.” y ; 

% «.< W»,^she’s part family story now. And she’JI 
probabi^keep a joui'ftal Jnd make entries about u% like 
tlj? l&te Mr^jj^ftderton, and some day be edited^ty a 
future Mr hi^d. Muli must stop, that’s clear." % . 

,»•“ It’S/jclear aityhow-^-l^ause npthing make hef 

g^,” s^d, Cedly. > ' ’.V . >, 

“ Let’s go up the hill %nd see her now ? ” he suggested^ 

, *T<^ether they eUiribe,<|^the hi]l and reached the terrace. 
There were people in the drawing-room, and Harry 
signed to Cecily to keep out of sight. They approached 
stealthily. ' 

“Who’s with her? I didn’t know, any one was staying 
here,” whispered Cecily. ' ^ 

Harry turned his face towards her, smiling. “ Hush, 
it’s c^d Neeld I'” > . , ; • * 

They peeped in. Neeld was ,^itting in an arm-ol^r 
with some sheets of paper in his hand. He had^ns 
spectacles on and appareiMy^HH hSSn reading some- 
thing aloud to Mina ; indeed they heard his voice die 
awa^just as they came up. Mina stood in /ront of him, 
her mannhr full of her old excitement. 

“Yes, that’s it, that’s just right!" #fey heard her 
exclaim, “^he stood in the middle o^^ room and" — 
Harry pressed his wife’s' hand^'M^jl^ghed silentiy — ' 
“she cfkd out ji|st what yoi^^^^ad. I remember j 
exact&wow she looked very words that Mr' 

^ohf^on uses. ‘Think <jil^lie diff^en^ it makes, 
the -aiormoUs difilC^eiaso Kihe «aid. OMt might have 
pefe^esterdayj Mr NeeJlfr*’ ^ y * 

If ry leapt oyer the yWindqw-sill burst into the 

ttrith aiaugbf^ 

■ '-’"r silly t^ple, ybi^ at it again ! ” said 


rihot lose its*! 


Si”. unmarked 



i*t so lonig^ as I can loo c your faoe^* 
p ‘Addle Tristrain stilKall^ for rae.” • 


La^^Tnstranj'^-^fidiri^'the enoiimoQS’i 
nts:^ suppose.” said Harrv. - is u 


en<Sfl suppose,” said Harry. - i. 

^ina and Neeld did not quite •t^is4*'Aina>Why Gei^, 
ramed $o luddenly and put her h^d Ifi Harry's, eKQdfl^, ' 
if'No, Harry, tl^ere’s no differenced*^’* -» i.«e> 

^l^eanwhile, down in Miss SwinjMMl^^ 

looked up from the local piH(ri^)M|n|iHnarked acrc^'tlK ' 
taWe to Mrs Trmnt|»r : * 


” Here’s an annod|f!iel|mfthat Lady Tristram wih 
give a ball at Slei1fl%i JaiyiRfy. You’ll remember that I 
told you tihat two mohths ago, Mrs Trumbler.” 

“ Yes, Miss Swi(^erton, but that was before all the " 

“ Really I’m not often wrong, my dear,”' interruptec 
Miss S. decisively. ‘‘ - '-j 

q^Well, I hope there won’t Be any more changes,” 
si^ed Mrs Trunt^er. “ They're so very startling.” 

She might rest in p^elawhile. Addie Tristram 
dead*, and the title to Blent was safe till the next genest^f 
tion. Beyogd that it would not perhaps be safjf.ti’ 


speak in 
ways. 


^f the Tristram blood and the Tristrai^* 
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